| OLUME TWENTY-THREE 


ANYONE who attempts to fathom 
the evolution of the religious arts 
Hand architecture in Mexico is soon 
sifaced with a series of intriguing sur- 
i prises. ‘here is the temptation to center 
4 one’s attention on the marvels of colonial 
Wjarchitecture which blanket the land; 
#then it is impossible to ignore the un- 
Wdoubted achievements of the school 
jof mural painters of the recent past — 
about 1925 — a school headed by pro- 
ponents of a disturbing revolutionary 
philosophy which has led» many to 
ignore or hate their artistic work. Then 
the architectural concoctions of the 
past decade can only make the angels 
|weep, particularly those monumental 
concrete piles intended as churches we 
see in Mexico City. There are, how- 
ever, evidences of definite renewal of 
religious architecture in the land to the 
south, and some examples, illustrated 
in this number, will give an inkling of 
things to come. The Church of La 
Purisima, in Monterrey, was the first 
of recent churches in which design and 
the arts that ennoble a church form a 
link between the great achievements 
of the past and the possibilities of the 
present and of the future. 

A logical consideration of the religious 
‘arts and architecture in Mexico in- 
evitably leads to a look backwards — 
‘to the civilization of the Maya and the 
‘Aztecs. A complete survey is obvious- 
ly impossible, but at least we can 
acknowledge the existence of monu- 
‘ments which explain the flow of history 
‘ina land where exuberance produced an 
architecture still filling us with wonder 
'—an architecture whose scale and 
wealth of detail can show us the way 
out of the impasse of much of the sterile 
and somewhat clinical architecture in 
the USA. 
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Introduction 


IT MAY be that a traveler to distant 
lands should document himself before 
setting out on his journey. The best 
way to travel might be to take an initial 
journey, for a first acquaintance with 
people and places, then return home 
for a period of study, and then start 
off again for a more leisurely stay in 
places of more particular interest. Such 
a procedure is evident, for example, 
in Stephens’s remarkable Incidents of 
Travel in Yucatdén. But few of us can 
afford this luxury. 

A journey to Mexico can be a hum- 
bling experience for a norteamericano. 
Mexico reveals many firsts: for exam- 
ple, the first American play. In 1886, 
Charles P. Daly could declare: “The 
first representation in North America 
of a play, as far as known, occurred in 
1718 in Williamsburg.” But today we 


~ know that religious plays, on the occa- 


sion of various feasts of the Church, were 
given in Mexico as early as 1524. After 
all, this was only logical, seeing it 
was the golden age of Spanish literature, 
the sixteenth century. The religious 
plays were called autos, a peculiarly 
Spanish development of the theological 
drama which is the representation of a 


supernatural action. One of these autos . 


has been published in Spanish, with an 
English translation, by Dr Carlos E. 
Castafieda, of the department of history 
at the University of Texas. This play 
is entitled The Conversion and Baptism of 
the Last Four Kings of Tlaxcala in New 
Spain. 

The propriety of plays was often ques- 
tioned by the ecclesiastical authorities, 
but the popular appeal of these dramatic 
representations often triumphed over 
official condemnation. However, be- 
tween the worldly and often irreverent 
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plays presented by the Spaniards and 
the devout representations of sacred 
subjects for the instruction of people 
who could not read, there is an infinite 
distance. The latter, of course, were 
under the direction and supervision of 
the missionaries. 

During the great celebration held by 
the Tlaxcalan Indians to celebrate the 
feast of Corpus Christi, in 1558, four 
autos were presented: the Annunciation 
of the Birth of John the Baptist, the 
Annunciation of the Virgin Mary, the 
Visitation of Our Lady to Saint Eliza- 
beth, and the Nativity of Saint John the 
Baptist. The translation of the play by 
Dr Castafieda appeared in the Pre- 
liminary Studies of the Texas Historical 
Society (January, 1936, Vol. 3, No. 1). 

Printing in Mexico also has its firsts 
and, again Dr Castafieda gives us a 
lucid account of this in the January 6, 
1940, issue of The Publisher's Weekly. 


A STUDY of the Mexican scene re- 
veals many fascinating facets of its 
history; the books listed in the annotated 
bibliography should help to round out 
our knowledge of a country where the 
intermingling of political and religious 
events is likely to confuse us. For 
example, an impartial reexamination 
of the history of the conquest reveals 
that it was not a military accomplish- 
ment alone, but a spiritual conquest 
as well, won, in many instances, by the 
moral fortitude of the missionary. The 
Cross, in many cases, preceded the 
sword and succeeded in bringing under 
the influence of Christianity areas that 
had resisted all efforts to subdue them 
by force. 


"THE somewhat sorry state of religious 
art throughout the world, based in part 
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on economic conditions but more par- 
ticularly on the accumulation of false 
notions of art and the continued in- 
difference of all of us, can be remedied 
by the realization of the need for an 
art in which generosity and a daring 
sponsorship of our artists can break 
the deadlock which stifles the great 
potential of artistic activity in our 
day. 

If we eliminate the “concrete” blun- 
ders which disfigure the ecclesiastical 
scene in Mexico City, we can welcome 
the attempts of those few architects 
who are giving us evidence of vitality 
and progress. Whether the painters and 
sculptors, the mosaicists and _silver- 
workers will be given much needed 
opportunities is another matter. In 
Mexico, as in other lands, these artists 
are not lacking. Here, however, the 
last thirty years or so have been years 
of revolutionary upheavals in which 
the greatest artists have found them- 
selves in violent opposition to the tenets 
of the Catholic Church. The resulting 
chaos has deprived the Church of the 
services of these artists, and this chaos 
has afforded a further opportunity for 
the proponents of a “pious art’ to 
produce an avalanche of those safe 
but mediocre products which disfigure 
so many churches. 


IN DISCUSSING the problem of re- 
ligious art in Mexico today, Father 
Pardinas tells us of the work being 
done at the Ibero-American University 
in Mexico City, an adjunct of the 
National Autonomous University of 
Mexico. As he points out: ‘“The Mexi- 
can people, like very few other world 
groups, have maintained the vigorous 
continuity of an original artistic activity 
over the centuries.” It is this vigorous 
activity that the courses at the Ibero- 
American University are dedicated to 
foster so that Mexico will again possess 
a vigorous, contemporary, Christian 
religious art and its own body of produc- 
tive aesthetic thought and principles. 
In line with these principles are those 
expressed by Ignacio Diaz-Morales in 
his “The Making of an Architect.” 
Here the author expounds the philoso- 
phy which actuates his sponsorship of 
the school of architecture in Guada- 
lajara. We can all appreciate and un- 
derstand the high ideals which underlie 
Diaz-Morales’s concept of an architect’s 
education and career. He sees in such 
a career: “. .. an activity which is 
a part of a whole life as lived by a 
person who has found an answer to the 


two main problems of mankind: the 
interpretation of the universe and the 
interpretation of life.” In short, the 
activity of a Christian professional man. 

Another architect, Ricardo de Rob- 
ina, notes that “Mexico possesses the 
most extensive and varied artistic tradi- 
tion of all American peoples, embracing 
an historical perspective of thirty cen- 
turies, in which indigenous styles and 
others related to western culture have 
followed one another.” And it is because 
of this historical perspective that we 
have sought to present pictorially in 
this issue a brief survey of this con- 
tinuity. As a concomitant of this ex- 
tensive and varied artistic tradition, 
de Robina expresses confidence and 
believes that Mexico will conscien- 
tiously shape her religious art and archi- 
tecture of the future. 


ANYONE studying the Mexican archi- 
tectural scene is inevitably brought back 
to a consideration of the glories of the 
colonial period. Magnificent churches 
abound everywhere. Mr Loren Mozley, 
of the art department of the University 
of Texas, writes of these old churches, 
and the exuberance of decoration in 
the majority of these marvelous build- 
ings leads him to remark: ““The happiest 
and most spontaneous Mexican expres- 
sion came with the baroque, introduced 
first in the reasonable, imported forms 
of the seventeenth century but gradually 
converted through the employment of 
native materials and playful devices 
until it reached an exuberant climax 
in the extreme baroque (churrigue- 
resque) of the later eighteenth century. 
This was the real Mexican style, which 
flourished during two centuries of as- 
tonishing building activity . . .” The 
illustrations give an inkling of this 
exuberance and also of the more sub- 
dued but equally magnificent earlier, 
fortress-type monastic churches. Mr 
Mozley also refers to the coldness of 
much neo-classic work which grew out 
of the Royal Academy established by 
Charles III, and he alludes to the 
destruction of fine old altars and much 
renovation, all due to these neo-classic 
architects. 

An amusing parallel could be drawn 
between the destruction of these old 
churches and much recent decoration 
and renovation. A good deal of liturgical 
surgery Can easily be justified, but the 
question of renovation also involves 
that intangible quality called taste, and 
there is the rub! In this connection 
Mozley refers to the work of the 


Mexican architect, Tres Guerras, who 
worked in and about his native Celaya, 


building in the accepted neo-classic 


style of the eighteenth century, but who 
was saved from frigidity “. 


.. by ha 


own taste, the earlier experience of his 


workmen, and by the lovely stone of 
the region.’ As always, it is a question 
of emphasis, of know-how, and taste, 
An artist can produce beauty, but he 
must first be an artist. 


The possibilities for an infusion of 


warmth in our often frigid new churches 
today are hinted at by Jean Charlot in 
his article, ‘“‘Saints and Santos.”’ Charlot 
was a member of that early band of 
muralists who, thirty years ago, revived 
the art of fresco painting —a group 
which has been criticized and avoided 
more because of the ideological vagaries 


of some of the artists than because of - 


any deficiency in their work as artists, 
Even so, any valid criticism on ideologi- 
cal grounds would make sense only if 
those artists who kept faith with the 
Church were given opportunities to 
decorate our churches with equal vigor 
and richness of composition and scale. 
We have too few really great ‘‘mural- 
ists’ not to afford them such opportuni- 
ties, and surely Charlot is one of them. 
The illustrations chosen by him to 
illustrate his text give us a chance to 
study the continuity of Mexican paint- 
ing, and there is no reason why, today, 
we cannot avoid the fabricated plaster 
saints and return to the dramatic effigies 
of colonial times. It may be that the 
great and profusely enriched retablos 
of those days are beyond our power to 
emulate or duplicate today, but we can 
hope for the time when the talents of 


mural painters will bring back to our 


modern churches a degree of that rich- 


ness which made of the colonial churches 


masterpieces of majestic decoration. 
And, as Charlot wisely notes, those 
artists (Rivera, Orozco, even Siqueiros) 
whose ideological vagaries shock us 


actually painted religious subjects of 


outstanding merit (see illustrations). 


What we need today, more than any-. 
thing else, is a generosity and a sense of 


daring which will make it possible for 
our great artists (and we have them 
among us) to give to the Church the 


fruits of that talent which a munificent_ 


Creator bestowed upon them. To stay 
the normal evolution of such talent 
smacks of pharisaical timidity. 


‘THE center illustration spread is a 


drawing by Jean Charlot describing the 


fiesta at Chalma. Here is the story as _ 


> 
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described by Frances Toor in her fasci- 
nating book, Mexican Folkways: 


It happened shortly after the apparition of 
the Virgin of Guadalupe. In 1533, Nicolas 
Perea and Sebastian Tolentino, two Augus- 
tinian friars, went to Ocuilan to convert the 
natives. The region was isolated from the 
capital by mountains and forests and dangerous 
with wild animals. 

After learning to speak Ocuilteco and mak- 
ing some converts, the friars found that their 
work was being obstructed by the worship of 
Otzocteotl, god of the caves, a stone idol in 
the cave above the present sanctuary. Not only 
the Ocuiltecos, but the natives of the entire 
region, came to pray to him with the usual 
offerings of flowers, incense, and sometimes 
of palpitating human hearts, and they cele- 
brated brilliant feasts in his honor. 

On one occasion, when many people were 
gathered at the cave, Father Perea talked to 
them eloquently in their own language, ex- 
horting them to give up their cruel idol for the 
living Christian God. Many were moved by 
his appeal but all of them feared to abandon 
the god they knew for a strange one. The 
caciques asked for three days in which to 
consider the matter. 

After the time had expired, the friars, ac- 
companied by many of their converts, returned 
for their answer. They brought with them a 
huge wooden cross with which they hoped to 
be able to replace the idol but there was no 
need for it. As they entered the cave they 
found a miracle had taken place. The idol lay 
in pieces on the ground and, in his place, stood 
the crucifix of the Sefior de Chalma. The tiny 
village of Chalma, from which the Sefior 
derives His name, is situated in the deep 
Ocuilca canyon, State of Mexico, surrounded 
by mountains and caves. The turbulent Chalma 
river rushes through the canyon, ending at the 
high cliffs surrounding the sanctuary. The 
climate is tropical and the vegetation lush — 
orchids, coffee bushes, bananas. 


IN THE field of music for the Church 
we find that Mexico had a head start 
on North American schools. Dr Lota 
M. Spell, of the music department of 
the University of Texas, gives us a 
valuable insight into the development 
of “The Music of the Church in Early 
Mexico.” In tracing the art of music 
among the Aztecs, Dr Spell finds that 
their musical culture did not differ much 
from that of the Mexicans, except in 
one respect. “The Mexicans had no 
system of musical notation; all that was 
transmitted to each succeeding genera- 
tion was taught by imitation and rote 
memory, as was the folk music of Europe. 
In other respects, such as the control 
of education by the priests, the location 
of the schools adjoining the temples, 
and the adaptation of education to the 
furtherance of religious ends, the Aztecs 
differed in no wise from their con- 
querors.” 

Later Dr Spell writes: “The funda- 
mental purpose of the missionaries in 


training the Indian boys in music was 
to supply musicians for the many 
new frontier churches . . . Music often 
proved an agency more efficacious than 
force in gaining access to savage tribes.” 
As always, music in our churches is a 
powerful lever by which the liturgy can 
move our architects toward the develop- 
ment of an architecture adapted to our 
needs and times. All this is of one piece. 

In his article, “Sacred Music in 
Mexico,” Dr Miguel Bernal, dean of 
the college of music at Loyola Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, points out that 
Spain brought to Mexico her culture 
and music as well as plainchant and the 
vocal polyphony of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, but the Franciscan missionaries 
wisely preserved the quaint ways of their 
neophytes and, with a blending of ac- 
cepted musical notations, they produced 
marvelous fruits. After a rational ex- 
planation of music in Mexico in mis- 
sionary days, Dr Bernal concludes: ““The 
Mexican episcopate has created a cen- 
tral commission . . . to promote re- 
gional, national, and even international 
congresses . . . there is one significant 
fact: everyone knows that the reform 
must be achieved, and the schools of 
music are now busy sending throughout 
the land a new generation of church 
musicians who slowly but surely are 
bringing about this reform.” And any- 
one who has heard the choirs at Morelia 
or Guadalajara can testify to the un- 
doubted progress of this reform. 

In addition to the schools of music 
of purely Mexican origin, we have an- 
other example of liturgical and musical 
participation in the life of the Church 
in the recently founded Benedictine 
monastery of Our Lady of the Resurrec- 
tion, near Cuernavaca. Miss Frances 
Delehanty, long interested in this foun- 
dation, gives us the story of this mon- 
astery in her article, “Saint Benedict 
in Mexico.” In a way, LiruRGICAL ARTS 
can claim some kinship with this founda- 
tion, since several members of our 
society met the founder — prior of the 
monastery, Dom Gregory Lemercier, 
before he had settled in the hills near 
Cuernavaca and have since followed 
him in his foundation of a monastic 
establishment which may well write a 
glorious chapter in the history of the 
Church in Mexico. 


SEVERAL years ago Miss Adé de 
Béthune, well known to all who have 
an interest in the artistic evolution of 
the liturgical revival in the United 
States, offered her services to the pastor 


of a small church in Bacalar, in the 
Quintana Roo territory of southern 
Yucatan. The Maryknoll Fathers, with 
headquarters at Mérida, have labored 
in this land for the past ten years. We 
offer in this issue Miss de Béthune’s 
engaging and lively account of her work 
in the restoration of this Bacalar church, 
but without prejudice to the devoted 
efforts of the Maryknoll Fathers in 
other parishes of the Yucatan peninsula. 
It so happens that the writer of this 
introduction also visited Bacalar, and 
his impressions are recorded in his diary 
entries for April 12, 13, and 14, 1954. 
Father Robert E- Lee’s story, ““The 
Church Reborn in Quintana Roo,’’ is 
especially welcome, since it will serve 
as a corrective to the accounts of ethnog- 
raphers whose opinions can be found 
in several of the books listed in the 
annotated bibliography. As Father Lee 
remarks: “‘. . . the reader will be struck 
by the recurring misunderstandings of 
thé Church’s lifé inrecenttimes = =” 
His text will give our readers a true 
picture of conditions in a region of 
Mexico too little known to many of us. 
It is another chapter in the great work 
accomplished by missionaries in all parts 
of the world. 


AND finally we have ““The Voice of 
the Layman,” the voice of one who 
has been closely identified with the 
evolution of church architecture in 
Mexico in recent times, Mr Antonio 
L. Rodriguez. The Church of La 
Purisima was first illustrated in our 
November, 1952, issue and is again 
included here as a monument to Mr 
Rodriguez’s sagacity and devotion to 
the cause of a living architecture in his 
native land. The measure of his under- 
standing of all problems involved is 
evident from this statement: ““The clergy 
and the hierarchy are becoming more 
and more receptive to the idea of con- 
temporary art. No doubt the new 
generation of priests who, in their 
seminaries, are becoming acquainted 
with the history of art and with the 
responsibility which devolves upon them 
to set an example, will help future work 
and be led to seek the advice of talented 
architects and artists and so be en- 
lightened by the desire to pray to God 
with the arts of our times. 

We can echo these sentiments and 
then look to the Church in Mexico for 
a flowering of those arts which can make 
of the house of God a place where the 
liturgy and beauty go hand in hand. 

Maurice LAVANOUX 
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The Colonial Churches 


HE OLDEST surviving Mexican 

churches were built by the monastic 
orders during the second half of the 
sixteenth century, just a few years after 
the destruction of the Aztec city of 
Tenochtitlan. Constructed by native 
Indian workmen under the supervision 
of European friars, these conventos some- 
times stood upon the ruins of ancient 
temples, or employed the very stones of 
such earlier structures. It was natural 
for vestiges of indigenous styles to ap- 
pear in such early churches, for, while 
they were excellent craftsmen, the In- 
dians had no previous experience of the 
Christian forms. For a while pre-Spanish 
techniques were adapted to church use, 
as in the painting of holy pictures in 
the Aztec feather technique, or the 
modeling of images in native cornstalk 
papier maché. There was a_ school, 
founded by Fray Pedro de Gante, in 
which Indian boys were taught ma- 
sonry, Carpentry, painting and gilding, 
music, all the arts necessary for the 
new churches. But actually there was 
surprisingly little survival of Indian 
traditions, and the chapels emerged in 
European form, a mixture which was 
basically renaissance, but which some- 
times included mediaeval battlements, 
gothic vaulting, or moorish carpentry. 
Walls were of crude Indian masonry, 
bent to the new shapes, and here and 
there the native touch appeared in the 
treatment of an angel’s wing, or in the 
local plant forms which cropped up in 
renaissance garlands. 

However built, these primitive con- 
ventos are among the handsomest struc- 
tures in Mexico, restrained and simple 
enough still to be enjoyed by the modern 
outsider, who often finds the Mexican 
baroque too rich for his taste. A number 
of the conventos remain in excellent con- 
dition, for, having been built among 
populous communities which dwindled 
away long ago, there was never any 
reason to rebuild or enlarge them, no 
temptation to redecorate them in some 
later, contradictory style. Actopan is on 
the Pan-American highway just north 
of Mexico City. Acolman is close by the 
archaeological zone of Teotihuacdn. 
And Huejotzingo is beside the road 
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between Mexico City and Puebla. 
Other conventos and fragments of six- 
teenth century buildings are scattered 
over the whole area of early coloniza- 
tion, in Michoac4n, the valley of Mex- 
ico, and neighboring Cuernavaca, the 
region of Tlaxcala and Puebla, and 
towards Oaxaca. 

The convento group consisted of a 
narrow church, a spacious atrium, and 
a courtyard about which were grouped 
cells, library, kitchen, workrooms, etc. 
The atrium was entered through a 
triple-arched gateway, and a sculptured 
stone cross stood in the center of the 
yard. Alongside the church, a deep 
arcaded porch led into the courtyard. 
Wall surfaces were sometimes decorated 
with chaste frescoes in black and white, 
copied literally from engravings in 
books. Original altars are rare, although 
the handsome frame at Huejotzingo 
still holds its polychromed statues and a 
series of paintings by Peryns. Finally, 
an “open chapel” completed the es- 
tablishment, sometimes no more than 
an open porch where mass could be 
celebrated for a crowd too numerous for 
the chapel, but frequently a separate 
edifice, one of the original developments 
of the period. The Capilla Real at 
Cholula was a sort of Christian mosque 
with forty-nine domes. The elegant 
chapel at Teposcolula was like a renais- 
sance stage setting. Only carved, fragile 
arches remain of the open chapel at 
Thalmanalco. 


‘THERE was considerable European 
immigration by the end of the sixteenth 
century, and new Spanish towns were 
built which also attracted many of the 
Indians. These were noble towns, well 
situated and laid out on a gridiron 
plan, with markets and plazas, public 
water systems, and elegant churches 
suited to the dignity and aspirations of 
the towns. These are fine towns still, 
clean and attractive after three hundred 
and fifty years, in our days of power 
lines and automobiles. The guilds be- 
came established and workshops, or 
family groups, began to contract for 
building and decoration. The freshness 
and originality of pioneer days came to 
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be replaced by the correct repetition of 
imported Herreran forms, a half-revived 
classic often associated with the name 
of Philip II. Plans for buildings were 
often approved in Spain, while funds 
might be provided by the Crown or bya 
bishop. The single masterpiece of this 
style was the cathedral of Puebla, whose 
austere masses were enlivened by later 
baroque sculptures of white marble. 
Although the interior suffers from 
clumsy renovations, this church still 
contains excellent paintings and a chair 
decorated in geometric moorish inlay. 
This frigid Herreran style did not last 
long among the Mexicans, who always 
preferred warm, friendly surfaces and 
embellished forms. ; 
r 
‘THE happiest and most spontaneous 
Mexican expression came with the — 
baroque, introduced first in the rea- . 
sonable, imported forms of the seven- 
teenth century but gradually a 
through the employment of native ma } 
terials and playful devices until it_ 
reached an exuberant climax in the : 
treme baroque (churrigueresque) of the 
late eighteenth century. This was a real 
Mexican style, which flourished during 
two centuries of astonishing building 
activity, and survives even today in the 
labor of restoring old buildings, and in 
pathetic attempts to perpetuate its qual- 
ities in imitation “colonial” structures. 


features. Every church boasted a tower 
or two, lofty enough to dominate a land- 
scape and as elegant as circumstances — 
would allow. Each had a dome, covered, — 
if possible, with yellow-and-green, or 
white-and-blue Puebla tile. And all o} 
them were heavily ornamented about — 
the facade, doorways, and window 
openings, and the upper portion of the 
tower. Interiors were originally handled 
in a consistent manner, with elabora ec 
altars, carved saints, and religious 
paintings. Nowadays they are apt to be 
sad affairs, with dull altars and cheap 
plaster images. Large churches nor-— 
mally had three aisles, transept, choir- 
loft, and a spacious sacristy where, even 
now, one may run across old furniture, 
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aintings, statuary, and the random 
its of long-demolished altars. Walls 
ere generally nothing more than 
asses of rubble and plaster, rarely fine 
one masonry. The select materials 
ere reserved for decorated areas, and 

uently limited to the facade, open- 
gs, tower, and dome. This peculiarity 
f the Mexican churches has been 
ized upon and criticised as ugly or 
incongruous,” but, on the contrary, 
has resulted in many handsome effects 
f scale and patterns of plain against 
rnate, as in the one-time convent of 
anta Monica, in Guadalajara, built of 
cellent buff masonry. 


HE use of colorful local building ma- 
rials gave a special appearance to the 
uildings of certain Mexican regions. 
ezgontle was used in Mexico City — 

all blocks of volcanic rock, whose 

dish color and irregular surface gave 
mosaic-like richness to plain walls 
tween the carved areas of gray stone. 
his combination appeared in the Ca- 
illa del Pocito, built over a miraculous 
ell associated with the cult of Our 
ady of Guadalupe, in the piquant 
etropolitan chapel (‘‘Sagrario’’), and 
| the old baroque church of Santo 
omingo. The manner was not limited 
churches but was also used for splen- 
id private mansions like the palace of 
turbide and the present home of the 
nk of Mexico, formerly palaces of 
owerful colonial families, and in the 
uge colleges of San Ildefonso (now the 
reparatory school) and the Vizcaines, 
| school and home for poor girls, as 
vell as other private and civil buildings. 
foday, the lava flow which supplied 
ezontle for colonial walls is bull-dozed 
ff to make room for the modern build- 
ngs of the new University in whose 
valls and foundations it is still used. 

Puebla was the center of tile manu- 
acture, and the churches of that region 
re often covered with this talavera, or 
vith combinations of tile and stucco. 
zems of this local style are the sanc- 
uario de Ocotlam above Tlaxcala, and 
he precious church of San Francisco 
\catepec, near Cholula, whose many- 
olored tile facade is almost like a 
Yersian rug. The Casa del Alfefique, 
iow State Museum, at Puebla, is the 
aost frothy example of the manner, 
ith moorish iron grills, and stucco 
rnament about doors and windows, 
orners and cornices. The famous gilded 
ricco Capilla del Rosario (“‘Rosary’’) 
; a side chapel off the more sedate 
hurch of the Dominicans, which con- 


tains a noble altar with black-and- 
white robed figures contrasting severely 
against gilded carpentry. Another Do- 
minican church in the style is Santo 
Domingo in Oaxaca, whose enormous 
barrel vault is completely done in 
polychromed plaster, and whose domed 
choir is a delightful architectural con- 
ceit, with three-dimensional saints stick- 
ing their heads out from the cupola, 
like doves in a cote. A few miles away, 
at Tlacolula, the same influences pro- 
duced the intricate Capilla del Santo 
Cristo, whose surfaces glow dimly under 
a heavy patina of dust. The most fanci- 
ful example of stucco polychrome is at 
Santa Maria Tonantzintla, near Cho- 
lula, where the Indians, apparently 
inspired by the elegance of the Rosario 
of Puebla, contrived their own fantastic 
chapel. In detail this chapel is like a 
gaudy circus wagon, but the whole 
effect is a happy masterpiece of folk 
art, world famous and serving recently 
as an inspiration for a modern ballet. 

Oaxaca’s churches are typically broad 
and heavy, perhaps because of earth- 
quakes; usually of buff stone, sometimes 
combined with another local rock of 
greenish cast, a favorite material for 
containing running water, as in foun- 
tains. The great church of La Soledad is 
known for the deeply recessed fagade, 
almost like a stage set or a gallery, for 
the heavy relief sculptures in baroque 
stone frames. Pictures in stone also 
cover the front of the cathedral. Many 
fine churches, along or near the high- 
ways, are becoming known again. 


"THE whole central portion of Mexico 
is rich in colonial remains; almost any 
town has at least one interesting build- 
ing, most often the church. Morelia has 
a graceful plateresque cathedral and 
other lovely churches, as well as an 
imposing aqueduct. Guadalajara’s 
cathedral is awkward, but Santa Mén- 
ica is perfect and the town has other 
good churches, as well as an eighteenth 
century orphanage, still in operation, 
which Orozco decorated about 1940. 
Michoacan has many sixteenth century 
reminders of the activities of Quiroga, 
while neighboring Zamora, Jiquilpan, 
AcAmbaro, Salvatierra, and Salamanca, 
all contain handsome later structures. 
Querétaro is famous for the altars of 
Santa Rosa and Santa Clara, and for 
the magnificent church of San Agustin, 
whose adjacent establishment now 
houses the municipal palace. San 
Miguel Allende is well-known for its 
pervading colonial atmosphere, but it 


also boasts the strangest tower in Mex- 
ico, the false, pink gothic of Gutiérrez. 

Often in Mexico we are beset by the 
melancholy of ruined domes and fallen 
towers, when perhaps we should rather 
be grateful for the gentle effects of age, 
the dust upon once bright altars at 
Tepotzotlan, the subtle discolorations 
of the crumbling fagade at Salamanca, 
or the blue sky seen through the broken 
dome of San Francisco at Zacatecas. 
The highland climate is generally kind 
and the light is friendly, so the materials 
of colonial architecture disintegrate 
slowly, with dignity and lustre. 

Several of the big mining towns are 
interesting. The rich deposits at Guana- 
juato, Zacatecas, San Luis Potosi, and 
Taxco produced enormous wealth, to- 
kens of which remain in the fine churches 
erected as thank-offerings. These 
churches were built far enough from 
Mexico City and late enough for Span- 
ish traditions to be weak and _ local 
mannerisms confidently expressed. The 
material of these churches is usually 
excellent quarried stone. La Valenciana, 
at Guanajuato, and Santa Prisca, at 
Taxco, are perfect examples of the late 
style, and contain original altars and 
contemporary decoration. Guanajuato 
today is a kind of colonial ghost town, 
full of fine old buildings jammed into 
the narrow canyon El Marfil. Taxco is 
well-known. San Luis is full of lovely 
regional structures. The cathedral of 
Zacatecas is perhaps the most extreme 
example of the lavish Mexican style. 
Technically, it is a kind of baroque, 
begun in the late seventeenth century, 
but that is a triviality. The fagade, 
difficult to photograph because of the 
narrow street, is like a complicated altar 
screen of stone, containing life-size 
statues of the apostles in niches between 
garlanded columns, with figures of 
Christ and God the Father. Every inch 
of intervening area is covered with 
involved ornament. And yet the whole 
is handsomely organized; the larger 
forms maintain themselves amidst the 
abundant detail; and, when seen in the 
original brownish stone, the deep carv- 
ing relates wonderfully with large, plain 
surfaces of the rest of the building, and 
even with the surrounding barren, 
rocky landscape. 

We must remember the famous 
church at Tepotzotlan, attached to the 
former Jesuit Seminario de San Martin. 
The imposing ultra-baroque fagade is of 
fine cream-colored stone and seems 
more elegant and ‘“‘correct”’ than its 
mining-town cousins. There are fine 
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altars, and the Camarin is particularly 
splendid. This is a room built for the 
image of the Virgin, and contains all 
her personal trappings and garments, 
as well as lavish gifts which have been 
offered to her. The small room is 
abundantly decorated in gold and poly- 
chrome, but the climax of invention 
is in the series of small, superimposed 
cupolas at whose apex, by craning 
backward, one sees a gilded dove, 
bathed in bright light let in through 
slits. The former monastery contains 
good paintings. 


Many of the finest facades and altars 
were carved in the third quarter of the 
eighteenth century, and one wonders 
what splendors the style might have 
produced had it continued. It did not 
die naturally, but was suffocated, de- 
liberately discouraged by the Crown, 
which intervened to correct the ex- 
travagances of Mexican architecture. 
Charles III established a royal academy 
in Mexico, San Carlos, with a collection 
of casts from the antique, engravings, 
books, and all the paraphernalia for 
instruction in international neo-classi- 
cism. This last mode had a short life, 
for Spanish rule soon came to an end, 
first with the intervention of Napoleon, 
and then, in 1810, the wars of Inde- 
pendence. During these years some ex- 
cellent monuments were erected. 
Mineria, a college of mines, was built 
in formal roman style, while the new 


churches are tributes to the success of 
this propaganda. 


"THE last provincial expression of the 
neo-classic was happier. The Mexican 
architect, Tres Guerras, worked in and 
about his native Celaya, building in the 
accepted style. But he was saved by his 
own taste, the earlier experience of his 
workmen, and by the lovely stone of the 
region. We are apt not to recognize the 
neo-classicism of the Casa Rul in 
Guanajuato, the Teatro Alarcén in 
San Luis Potosi, or the sweet Carmen 
in Celaya until we see them in black 
and white photographs, without the 
pink stone and blue skies and bougain- 
villea. 

There was virtually no church con- 
struction in the nineteenth century, for 
the patronage of the Church and 
wealthy donors disappeared. An excep- 
tion must be made of the basilica of 
Guadalupe whose flourishing cult con- 
tinues to attract gifts. There was ren- 
ovation and repair but no important 
building. Many of the older monuments 
suffered during this century of revolu- 
tion and reform; some were converted 
to civil uses, while others were simply 
abandoned or neglected. Almost none of 
the colonial churches were in use until 
recently, and very few are, even now, 
in anything like their original state. All 
of them have been for some years the 
property of the State, designated as 
historic monuments. They have not 


ligned because it is “colonial” and _ 
“Spanish” — hence not Mexican — but — 
this is not, fortunately, a widespread 
attitude. Many Mexicans have labored 
heroically for years to defend and pre- — 
serve the colonial monuments, and to 
reveal them to the whole world. Among 
these, the most important today are 
Jorge Enciso and Manuel Toussaint. 
There is excellent scholarship in this 
field, producing works which are seldom 
translated. One early study of this 
architecture was by an American, 
Sylvester Baxter, and since then Pal 
Keleman, George Kubler, Elizabeth 
Wilder Weismann, and others have 
contributed valuable studies in English. 
Colonial materials do not often appear 
in exhibitions outside Mexico since only 
the smaller, portable objects can be 
shown. But Mexico has been for years 
a favorite field for photographers and 
excellent photographs of colonial archi- 
tecture are familiar to us all. Better still, 
reasonable living costs and good high- 
ways have taken thousands of Ameri- 
cans to Mexico as students or tourists, 
who have had no interest in architec-_ 
tural history or detail, but who must 
have responded somehow to the great 
beauty and dignity of these old colonial 


churches. ' 


NOTE: Improved relations between Govern- ; 
ment and Church have reopened many Mexi- — 
can churches. The resulting need for religious — 
objects is met by numerous new shops which y 


purvey the cheapest sort of trash. This is espe- _ 
cially regrettable in a country which lately pro- 
duced such wonderful works, and whose con- — 
temporary artisans and artists are capable of — 


A 2 3 ; é ; fine things, as witness the handsome Purisima 
of Mexico was more important. This i BY ; 
PB and restoration is staggering. In certain church in Monterrey (illustrated in LrruRGICAL — 


great church, the most important in the circles this architecture has been ma- _ Arts, November, 1952). 
New World, had been started early in ; 


the sixteenth century and stood on the 4 
exact site of the Aztec teocalli, but it ‘ 
had never been completed. Various 

plans had been undertaken and then a 


abandoned in favor of others in a later Saints and Santos *k B 


style, until the church became a sort of 
JEAN CHARLOT 


church of Loreto was built and deco- 
rated by the neo-classic artists. Tolsa’s 
work in connection with the cathedral 


been forgotten, nor are they deliberately 
neglected. It is just that they are so 
numerous that the task of conservation 


architectural museum. Tolsa added 
towers and sculpture and _ balustrades 4 


and completed the dome, achieving at | 
least a superficial unity. The interior 7 
was redone in the frigid neo-classic , 

a 


mode, but several fine old altars were 
left undisturbed. Such efforts of the new 
architects produced good, if foreign- 
looking, monuments. Their harmful 
influence resulted in the destruction of 


a Bete HUNDRED years of Span- 
ish rule should not be lightly dis- 
missed in a cultural portrait of the 
Mexican nation. The contrast between 
Indian and Spaniard has often been 


the beak-nosed, helmeted Spain of the 
conquistadors, twin to the proud profile 
of an Aztec eagle-knight. Amerindian — 
and European, when they did not hack — 
each other to bits, enjoyed traits in 


many fine baroque altars and the reno- 
vation of older churches. Somehow the 
idea was planted that the earlier ex- 
pression had been excessive and vulgar. 
The banal interiors of most Mexican 


emphasized, but there exists also a true 
affinity. 

It is not present-day Spain that 
Mexico met with, nor even the buttery 
physiognomies of Goya’s grandees, but 


common. Kidnapped Montezuma 
played elaborately polite checker games 


with Cortés, whose lawyerlike 


x : : ; 
(*) From a book in preparation: Mexican 
Mural Renaissance. 
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precisely matched the bland complexity 
pf the imperial mind. 
| Affinities between pre-Columbian and 
tolonial arts are as true as are the more 
pbvious contrasts. The evolution of 
todices from pre- to post-Spanish shows 
he native illuminators, the ¢lacuiloque, 
liding unaware from hieroglyph to 
anto, from the cubistic line of the 
hative manuscripts, informed with a 
jogic of drill and drumbeat, to the suave 
hiaroscuro of the “divine” Morales, 
and from then on to Murillo. (Fig. 1) 

The aesthetic traffic went both ways. 
Franciscans soon found that, better to 
each the native, it was imperative 
that they learn his language and _ his 
bicture writing, which also was his art. 
Born in Mexico and presumably a 
mestizo, Fray Diego Valadez engraved 

the sixteenth century didactic plates 

hat stand halfway between Aztec hiero- 
lyphs and the symbolical theological 
ableaux that were then the fashion 
n Europe. As a church was being 
planned and built, in its translation from 
paper to stone, things would happen 
as a corollary of the working habits of 
he Indian craftsmen, and, more often 
han not, of Indian modes of thought. 

From god to God, plastic affinities 
eased the religious transition. The divine 
masks of each were marred and maimed, 
he one with smears of theogonical 

ease paint and tattoos, the Other 

ith thorn wounds and a sweat of 
Blood. The blood of human sacrifices 
cascaded down the steep steps of the 
pagan teocalli; Blood brims into the 
chalice of the mass. The flayed human 
face that fitted, glovelike over the live 
face of god Xippe prepared the Indian 
devout for the pitiful Countenance im- 
printed on Veronica’s kerchief. 

For searching souls there must even 
have been spiritual affinities. Otherwise, 
how could the Indian Juan Diego, 
grown to manhood in the shade of 
Tinonantzin’s pagan shrine, effortlessly 
step close to the ranks of Catholic 
sainthood, burdened with the roses 
flung by Our Lady? 


EARLY churches were built not only 
for devotion but also for defense. They 
were holy fortresses with sparse slit 
openings. Thick walls guaranteed pro- 
tection from the outside, and inside 
displayed unbroken expanses that in- 
vited frescoes. For most of the early 
native parishioners, picture writing was 
the one form of communication they 
had been taught to read; and for the 
friars, painting and sculpture provided 


in the end a medium easier to control 
than the asperities and involutions of 
the many Indian tongues. 

Sixteenth-century Actopan is built 
along these lines. It is a massive stone 
fortress, daubed outside with a Matisse 
pink, that catered once to the complex 
needs of a religious group with a func- 
tional efficiency as strictly accomplished 
as that of a Le Corbusier. From com- 
munal latrines to giant chimney to 
dovecote, from the vast refectory — 
its lectern and staircase hid in the wall 
with space-saving ingenuity — this care 
spread to the many tiny rooms with 
small windows, with seat and footrest 
carved in the thickness of the sill, where 
the monastic body divided into its 
human cells. 

Architectural nudism, satisfying in 
a Le Corbusier “machine for living 
in,” could not suffice for the aims of 
Actopan, whose other function was to 
generate holiness. The ‘‘machine for 
praying” proved as efficient as was the 
other. In the nave of the chapel, space 
is funnelled into a vertical ascent sworn 
to contact Heaven. In the deambula- 
tories, the low-lying ovals and lozenges 
of the bay windows still frame the 
surrounding hills into horizontals as 
soothing as a becalmed sea. The main 
cogs of this spiritual generator remain 
the sixteenth-century murals, tender 
inner lining of the massive stone com- 
plex: in each cell a painted frieze 
divides the wall at mid-height, wherein 
naked puttz ride dolphins that taper 
into acanthus leaves, monsters of a 
toothy countenance not unlike that of 
pre-hispanic plumed serpents. 

Under a vaulted ceiling of painted 
plaster faking black and white stone- 
work, its ribs capped by vermillion 
rosettes, is the stairwell. There, layers 
of acanthus leaves interlarded with 
children and chimeras separate strata 
of monks, doctors, and bishops that re- 
peat in illusion the architectural rhythm 
of the near-by patio arcades. Drawn 
with a line of oriental delicacy, the holy 
men pray, write, meditate among a 
drunken geometry of embossed stone 
panels and brickwork floors in slanting 
perspectives; they sit on stools and work 
at tables painted as solid blocks of 
doubtful plumb. The major chord of 
black and white is softened by light 
color washes, ochre for woodwork, 
green earth for drapes, a faint flush 
of terra rosa for flesh, once only used 
opaque and full on a cardinal’s hat. 
(Figs. 2-3) 

A large lunette holds a landscape 


of rocks honeycombed with grottos, 
that sprouts a mild flora of wild violets, 
bulrushes, and dwarf trees, the whole 
sketched in quick staccato lines. On 
this tiered stage meant as the Egyptian 
desert, hermits are seen flagellating, 
discussing, praying, embracing, dying. 
The satyr that Saint Anthony will soon 
meet is on his way as a hoofed cargador, 
the burden on his back lashed to his 
horns. (Fig. 4) 

Only a chastised life led in a com- 
munal form can explain the perfect 
harmony still felt before the murals of 
this sixteenth century monastery. There 
the painter was not an intruder. Most 
often he saw the building grow to 
answer the needs of his own community. 
He slept in one of the cells that he 
decorated. He knelt in the chapel he 
frescoed, wed to his work until death. 


W3HILE Actopan illustrates the sturdy 
complexity of early monastic life, many 
another nuance of Mexican devotion 
is also to be found expressed in murals. 
In contrast with sixteenth century Acto- 
pan, only the eighteenth century could 
have devised such a precious theological 
boudoir as that of the sanctuary of 
Atotonilco, where the famed Virgin 
of the Rosary rested between holy 
chores. The tiny doll-like Madonna 
with pink-lacquered cheeks and jewelled 
tiara owned an elaborate wardrobe of 
damasks, of silver lace, and of gold 
braid, planned to answer the changes 
of season and the many social require- 
ments — out-of-door processions or 
visits to neighboring communities to 
insure rains and crops — with the best 
robe earmarked to attend as Hostess 
the many images that paid return calls. 

The religious alcove, hollowed with 
niches and oeil-de-boeuf windows, capped 
by a minuscule dome, gay and cosy 
as a hope chest, is painted all over in 
full color with pastoral motives and 
garlands, with medallions that relate 
the translation of the House of Loreto 
(a pink toy villa levitating over a toy 
ocean), and ditties of advice to girls 
on dress and decency. 


IN MEXICAN churches — as of today 
— fabricated plaster saints have not 
replaced with their inane smile the 
dramatic effigies dating from colonial 
times. Through form and color, colonial 
sculpture preaches in earnest. Its force 
is centrifugal, radiating from the im- 
plied heart and soul of each statue 
through extensions of contorted limbs, 
up to the very tip of the eloquent 
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fingers, and from there into space. To 
know such a sculpture through tactile 
tests would prove little more of an 
aesthetic experience than to frisk a 
store window dummy. The saints are 
gessoed, gilded, and polychromed. Their 
eyelashes and wigs are made of human 
hair; their teeth and martyred ribs of 
bone. They are gowned in silks and 
velvets, and often be-ribboned. Their 
wooden feet are shod in silver. 

While the purist in concerns of tech- 
nique can feel only indignation at 
such license, one may nevertheless ad- 
mire the strength of an impulse so 
exalted that, in the end, it cleansed 
such bastard means, and of an art 
that overruled all the rules of good 
taste in its longing to stir, to expostulate, 
and to convert. 

Paramount to the Aztec sculptor, the 
rules of direct carving meant nothing 
to the joiner of saints, who glued to- 
gether the most dissimilar materials 
if only this could clinch one more point 
in the visual dialectical argument. Un- 
like the self-contained, self-sufficient, 
Indian form, colonial frescoes and stat- 
ues remain synonymous with public 
plastic elocution. How well had the 
colonial craftsman solved the problem 
of preaching from walls, and of loud- 
speaking from ceilings, that were at- 
tempted anew in the 1920’s by another 
group of Mexican artists! In truth, 
colonial art proved braver than ours. 
Whereas we skittered in a dilemma 
between pure form and pragmatic pur- 
pose, hoping somehow to save both, the 
colonial artist rode firmly to function. 
For him it was axiomatic that what is 
sculptured or painted must be of use 
to the people. One could never shy 
away from even the most risqué means 
to assure this maximum efficiency. 

In the rg1o revolution, the magnetic 
tensions that crackle under Mexican 
cultural unity broke into conflict. While 
the Indian element “‘ran amuck,” the 
Spanish one, heir to colonial times, was 
forced underground. Yet, the most en- 
thusiastic persecutors of the Church 
had their newborn secretly baptized 
and their dead buried in hallowed 
ground, just in case . 

Like the political Marxists, the artists 
could hardly let go of the Mother they 
kicked. In his first mural, “Creation,” 
Rivera painted the cardinal virtues — 
Justice, Prudence, Fortitude, Temper- 
ance—and the theological ones — 
Faith, Hope, and Charity — this last 
as a repentant Magdalene. In an inter- 
view given in 1922, while the work was 


in progress, the muralist confessed, 
“This is nothing more than a big ex- 
voto.” 

In the now disused entrance hall of 
the Preparatoria School, ““The Apotheo- 
sis of the Virgin of Guadalupe,” frescoed 
by Fermin Revueltas, faces “The Plant- 
ing of the Cross in the New World,” 
by Ramén Alva de la Canal. Dated 
1923, both murals are stamped as- 
tonishingly with the hammer and sickle 
of the Syndicate of Plastic Workers 
for a signature! (Figs. 6-7) That same 
year, radical Alfaro Siqueiros painted 
in the small staircase of the same school 
a Saint Christopher carrying his Divine 
Burden, meant as a symbol of the Con- 
quest. In the main staircase, the good 
anarchist José Clemente Orozco spread, 
in 1924, his eloquent set of frescoes about 
Saint Francis of Assisi. (Figs. 8-9.) 

Such astonishing departures from 
orthodox radicalism are proof of the 
spell that colonial decorations cast over 
the modern painters. 


From colonial times on, Mexico’s 
religious impulse needed two distinct 
genres to display its two main facets. 
At times, parishioners would crowd 
into their church to savour the pomp 
and the fracas of solemn liturgical 
rites. To these ceremonies corresponded 
an extroverted art most public in its 
scope: from altarpieces, walls, niches, 
and cupolas, God thundered in plastic 
language His collective blessings over 
the congregation. At other times, a 
single devout would kneel unnoticed in 
the deserted nave, to unburden his soul 
in anguished solitude. Ex-votos are like- 
wise private prayers, not in words but 
in paint. They live their span in dark 
corners of chapels where aesthetes have 
no flair to linger, where the faithful, 
taking the little pictures for granted, 
look straight at the altar. No other 
collector but God has ever been ex- 
pected to hoard and appreciate ex-votos. 
Ex-votos run their uninterrupted 
course from the days of the conquest. 
A sculptured one, still in place at the 
entrance of the Church of San Hipdlito, 
shows the Archangel Michael trampling 
a loot of Indian weapons, swords of 
hard wood, obsidian axes, slings, nets, 
bows and arrows, and the war drum, the 
tonalamatl, whose nocturnal beat gave 
many a sleepless night to Cortés. 
Mexican retablos are ex-votos dedi- 
cated by the grateful recipient of a 
grace to the image of his devotion. They 
are usually small oils painted on tin, 
piled high against the walls of the 


sanctuary around the venerated im- 
age, together with other testimonials of 
thanksgiving, such as crutches, trusses, 
and silver cutouts that represent the 
miraculously-cured limb or organ, —} 
leg, spleen, heart, foot, eye. 

The retablo blossomed naturally in) 
colonial times, in a near theocracy. | 
It became of even more urgency as | 
the War of Independence and succeed- 
ing uprisings multiplied such close es- 
capes from death as called for painted | 
thanks. As were the sets of mediaeval 
mystery plays, the plastic dramas of the | 
retablos are tiered vertically. The lit- 
tle pictures, spanning from earth to 
Heaven, record moments when to the 
handicap of being human has been 
added an extra burden of accident or of 
crime. 

Sanguine, booted, and spurred, man 
is crushed under an upturned horse. 
Green, naked, and in bed, man dies. 
Bronzed and mustachioed, man faces 
a shooting squad. Thrown from a win- 
dow, crushed between the flanges of a 
water wheel, stripped by bandits in the 
country, jailed by judges in the city, 
drafted to war by day, knifed by drunks 
at night, man claims redress to God. 


Gop answers him under so many 
disguises as to emulate single-handed 
the crowds of Indian cosmogonies. At 
times, He is the blond child of Atocha, 
in a Fauntleroy suit, velvet hat with 
white plume, a be-ribboned shepherd’s 
crook for a wand. Or an Ecce Homo, 
roped as cattle, flagellated, crowned 
with thorns, hair matted with sweat 
and beard with blood. Or the Sefior of 
the Poison, His skin coal black, His 
loins clothed in purple velvet spangled 
with gold. Or a Lamb. Or a kerchief. 
Mary also answers each call as she is 
bid: as a small pink doll, stiff in pyrami- 
dal brocades, nestling in a magueye. 
Or in widow’s weeds, crushing a tear- 
soaked handkerchief to her teeth. Or 
in a starry blue mantle, her beige skin 
dark against the pink of her robe, with 
the crescent moon underfoot. (Figs. 
10-13) 

In Mexico, public scribes can still 
be seen, their table set on a sidewalk, 
under the shades of arcades. Illiterate 
recipients of letters bring them to the 
scribe to be deciphered. People who 
cannot write rely on him to polish 
their inarticulate dictation into heart- 
rending love messages. In olden times, 
these learned men were nicknamed 
“evangelists,” as they looked not unlike 
the four Evangelists one saw painted 
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on the church walls, with paper ready 
and quill pen poised over it, awaiting 
the dictates of the Holy Spirit. 

The profession of retablo painter has 
much in common with that of the 
“evangelists.” They, too, are but the 
mouthpiece of unskilled, if earnest, 
fellows. The phrases they turn, how- 
ever, are wrought with form and color, 
not with words, and their tool is the 
brush. The recipient of the missive is 
no uncouth and impatient sweetheart, 
but God and His saints. Anyhow, in 
case God should misread the brush- 
work, the conscientious artisan adds 
to the art work elaborate word captions. 

The style of retablos varies greatly. 
Some are raw picture writing, the last 
survival in action of the pagan hiero- 
glyph. Many have the same gentle 
naiveté that sophisticated addicts of 
the School of Paris appreciate in the 
Douanier Rousseau. A few show geo- 
metric intricacies and perspective finesse 
not unworthy of an Uccello or of a 
Francesca. Still others are caressed with 
lush free strokes as voluptuous as 
Renoir’s. Despite parallels one may 
find in other parts, all retablos contain 
the same rare ingredient of a total 
humility. The folk painter works at 
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The Music 


T MAY be interesting to those en- 
gaged in fostering musical educa- 
tion in American schools and colleges 
to know that music, frequently re- 
garded as an innovation in our schools, 
was taught in Mexico by the Spaniards 
before there was an English settlement 
on the Atlantic coast. More attention 
was given to instruction in music than 
to any other subject. But if, not content 
with this beginning, we investigate the 
earliest schools on the American con- 
tinent of which records exist, it will be 
found that, before the discovery of 
America, music held an important 
place in the curriculum of the Aztec 
schools. From such data it may safely 
be said that music is the oldest subject 
in the curriculum of the schools of 
North America— not a new-fangled 
frill, as some people still believe. 


his trade with no more egocentric pride 
than would a shoemaker. The little 
panels are painted selflessly, as gothic 
cathedrals were built. 

Folk art such as that of the retablo 
influenced the modern muralists in re- 
gard to mood and social content. The 
subject matter of folk art is the folk, 
and this also was the subject of our 
murals. Folk art corrected the tendency 
of the fine arts painter to look at the 
folk from outside, and, finding them of 
a less pulchritudinous sort than his own, 
to represent them with the best of 
intents amidst ashcans or their Mexican 
equivalent. The folk and their artists 
had a better opinion of themselves. In 
the bare interiors shown in the retablos, 
the floor of beaten earth is transformed 
into the rich red of brickwork. At the 
tip of the magic brush, necklaces and 
earrings are conjured that are seldom 
to be redeemed out of the pawnshop. 
The straw mat becomes a raised bed, 
often adorned with dais and curtains 
of colonial descent that give away the 
dream substance of this piece of furni- 
ture. The menfolk wear immaculate 
white or brand new overalls; the wom- 
enfolk, layers of petticoats out of the 
eighteenth century. Rags are the badge 


of the villain exclusively, he who drains 
the bottle, ogles the maiden, and wields 
the knife. 


ANATHEMA to Orozco, this sweet- 
ened representation appealed to Rivera, 
matching as it did his preference for 
gentle colors and round forms. Partly 
because his aesthetic was precondi- 
tioned to it, partly because he relished 
its tranquil mood, Rivera thus became 
the painter of a world in which revolu- 
tion has triumphed already, a Utopia 
from which the worker has shooed away 
the bourgeois, where sweat is unknown, 
where overalls are the badge of distinc- 
tion, where one parades through the 
cleansed landscape only to oppose the 
scarlet of banners to the azure of the 
skies. 

A puzzling thing in this would-be 
Marxist paradise is the religious attitude 
of the folk who hold guns and machetes 
as if they were holy candles, and finger 
sickles and spanners as if they were 
rosaries. Such thanksgiving, somewhat 
incongruous in revolutionary pictures, 
stands as a reminder that the famed 
mural universe created by Rivera is 
blown to architectural scale from the 
tiny world of the Catholic retablo. 


of the Church in Early Mexico 
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The ancient Mexicans — the Aztecs 
— who inhabited the Valley of Mexico, 
used music, as did the Europeans, not 
only in the celebration of their religious 
rites, but for recreation and inspiration. 
Both vocal and instrumental music were 
in common use among the people; both 
were taught in the schools connected 
with the temples. 

As religion colored all phases of 
Aztec life, the art of music was especially 
cultivated in connection with the many 
religious ceremonies. For the services in 
the temples there were trained choirs of 
boys and men. Their songs consisted of 
hymns and chants; these were usually 
accompanied by the beating of the 
huehuetl and teponaztli, two varieties of 
drums. The practice of chanting had 
developed long before the coming of the 
Spaniards, for the Toltecs, the ancestors 


of the Aztecs, were distinguished not 
only for their chanting but particularly 
for their many able musicians. 

The means by which the musical cul- 
ture of the Aztecs was transmitted from 
one generation to another — their sys- 
tem of education — did not differ ma- 
terially from that of Europe, except in 
one respect. The Mexicans had no sys- 
tem of musical notation; all that was 
transmitted to each succeeding genera- 
tion was taught by imitation and rote 
memory, as was the folk-music of Eu- 
rope. In other respects, such as the con- 
trol of education by the priests, the 
location of the schools adjoining the 
temples, and the adaptation of educa- 
tion to the furtherance of religious ends, 
the Aztecs differed in no wise from 
their conquerors. The fundamental ma- 
terial, in each case, consisted of songs 
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and chants prescribed for use in con- 
nection with religious ceremonies. In 
addition, poetic and historic songs, 
recounting the deeds of bygone warriors 
and rulers, were included in the course 
of study prescribed for the children of 
the temple schools; by such means the 
history of the race was perpetuated. 
Technical instruction in playing the 
several instruments was given by the 
priests, as many players were needed to 
furnish the music for the services and to 
indicate the hours, as bells did in Eu- 
rope. With music, dancing was taught, 
for trained leaders for the various 
dances in honor of the gods were 
essential. 

This was the musical foundation 
upon which European music was im- 
planted by missionaries of the Catholic 
Church. Nearly a century before the 
English had made a permanent settle- 
ment on the Atlantic coast, Cortés had 
accomplished the conquest of the valley 
of Mexico, and was appealing to Europe 
for workers to convert the natives — to 
save their souls for Heaven, and their 
territory for the Spanish king. In re- 
sponse to that call, the first missionaries 
entered North America and took up the 
task of infusing the native population 
with the culture which Europe knew 
in the early sixteenth century. As music 
was a feature of the services of the 
Catholic Church, and was soon found to 
exert a remarkable influence over the 
Indians, it became the task of the repre- 
sentatives of the Church to develop 
musicians from among the natives. The 
pioneer in this field was he who disem- 
barked at Vera Cruz on the thirtieth of 
August, 1523 — Pedro de Gante — the 
first teacher of European music in 
America. 

When and where this Franciscan re- 
ceived the musical training which served 
as a basis for his later work in this field 
we are not told, but during the fifteenth 
century singing and mastery of the 
theory of music and the art of organ 
playing were not unusual accomplish- 
ments among the Flemish nobility of the 
social level from which Pedro de Gante 
came — he was a blood relation of the 
Emperor Charles V. Indeed courses 
covering these fields were offered in the 
best universities; in Spain a professor- 
ship of theoretical and practical music 
existed at Salamanca as early as 1252. 


WHEN Pedro de Gante reached the 
former Aztec capital the city was in 
course of reconstruction after being 
largely destroyed during its conquest 


by the Spaniards. He was therefore 
installed across the lake at Tezcoco, and 
a group of Indian boys, largely sons of 
nobles, were placed in his charge to be 
educated. In spite of the difficulties 
that differences in language presented, 
they proved, as a whole, tractable pu- 
pils, and the missionary was a patient 
teacher who soon won their respect. He 
sensed at once that music especially had 
a strong appeal for them, and he de- 
voted much effort to teaching them the 
simple hymns of the Catholic Church. 
And thus it was that at Tezcoco, for the 
first time in North America, the voices of 
Indian boys mingled with those of 
their European teacher as the tones of 
the plain chant were borne abroad by 
the breeze. 

The seeds of musical instruction 
planted by the Flemish lay-brother fell 
on fertile ground. The Indian’s delight in 
music proved one of the surest avenues 
of appeal to his feelings. For the success 
of the Church it was fortunate that the 
man who began the work of conversion 
had the ability to capitalize upon this 
instinct for music. Nor did Indian abil- 
ity stop at mere imitation, for Motolinia, 
another pioneer Franciscan, tells us that 
only a few years after perfecting them- 
selves in church singing, they began to 
compose polyphonic Christmas carols, 
masses, and other works which showed 
possession of undoubted inventive abil- 
ity. Cultivation seems also to have 
worked wonders in developing the harsh 
native voices, for Mendieta, a Fran- 
ciscan who came some decades later, 
states that some of the singers, bass, 
tenor, alto, and soprano, were in time 
trained to such a high degree of musi- 
cianship that they could have competed 
successfully with any singers selected 
from the cathedral choirs of Europe. 

When the first bishop of Mexico be- 
gan to hold services in the primitive 
cathedral upon the great Aztec square, 
it was a group of Indian boys trained by 
Pedro de Gante who made up the early 
choir. Their work was so good that 
Bishop Zumarraga, even in the early 
years of the bishopric, recognized the 
unusual results achieved and had no 
need to be ashamed of the music they 
provided; in return he exerted every 
effort to provide materials for their use. 
Among his first purchases in Spain for 
his church were “four large choir books 
with notes for the singing of the service 
and missals and large breviaries for the 
choir.” Later copies of the settings used 
in the cathedral of Seville were made 
for the Mexican church. 
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"THE fundamental purpose of the mis 
sionaries in training the Indian boys i 
music was to supply musicians for th 
many new frontier churches who woulc 
train others to succeed them, as th 
frontier was rapidly moved forward: 
but musicians were soon found to serve 
still another purpose. Music often 
proved an agency more efficacious thar: 
force in gaining access to savage tribes. 
In some cases boy singers were sent 
among them with the traders they wel- 
comed; these were dressed in bright 
colored clothes, supplied with the 
gadgets dear to the Indian heart, and 
prepared to sing the story of the crea- 
tion, the crucifixion, and other biblical 
events, while they added an accom- 
paniment of shell horns and rattles to 
the already familiar drums. Las Casas, 
among others who believed in peaceful 
progress and fair treatment of the In- 
dian, resorted to this means. He had 
heard the singing of the Indian boys in 
Pedro de Gante’s school and saw their 
possibilities in opening new territory to 
spiritual conquest. He wrote the em- 
peror asking that some of these singers 
and players be sent to him. In response, 
Pedro de Gante was authorized to 
furnish players of reeds, flutes, flageolets, 
and trombones, as well as singers, to 
assist in the work of pacification being 
carried on by the Dominican. Before 
long no exploring party was permitted 
to enter new territory without such 
singers and players. 

With such heavy demands made on 
the Indian boys who were competent — 
to furnish the music for frontier churches, 
to train younger boys in music, and to 
accompany the tireless friars into new 
territory — the needs of the cathedral 
were otherwise met. After the formal 
organization of the cathedral chapter, 
the choir boys were usually selected 
from those of Spanish descent; these 
were given a general education and 
intensive musical training, as in the 
cathedral schools of Europe, to fit them 
to furnish a high type of music. 

The cathedral service demanded 
music of two types: plain chant (canto 
llano), distinguished from modern musi¢ 
by its basic scales and its irregular 
verbal accents, which sufficed for simple 
churches and services; and polyphoni¢e 
music (canto de érgano), which was usu- 
ally employed on Sundays and feast 
days in more important churches and 
cathedrals, for at least portions of the 
service. The ranking musical director in 
a cathedral was the precentor, a dig- 
nitary of the cathedral chapter, who was 
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esponsible for the training and direc- 
ion of the choristers in both Gregorian 
nd polyphonic music. The succentor 
vas his assistant and substitute, upon 
vyhom much of the training of the 
horisters devolved, especially for plain 
hant. The chapel master, even if a 
leric, was seldom higher in rank than a 
webendary but was required to have 
xtensive technical musical training and 
xperience; he taught and directed all 
yolyphonic music, composed new songs 
ind settings of the service as needed, 
ind rehearsed the choir for the elaborate 
ervices of great feast days. 

As the singers in the early years so 
requently left the cathedral to accept 
more remunerative employment, espe- 
jially in the provincial churches, as 
oon as they were sufficiently trained to 
ye of any real service, each boy on 
uccepting appointment was required to 
agree to remain nine years. This put the 
choir on a more permanent basis and 
esulted in better music. Among the 
ypes of music then much cultivated in 
he cathedral were chansones or chan- 
ronetas — popular melodies adapted to 
acred texts suited to such occasions as 
christmas and Easter—and motets, 
acred polyphonic compositions of a 
ugal character. 


COMPLETE harmony did not pre- 
vail at all times in the cathedral choir. 


Many of the chapter members proved 
themselves disposed to dissensions; at 
times the friction between prelate and 
capitularies rose to danger point. Ab- 
sences of members from the services and 
conflicting views regarding the music to 
be rendered provoked differences. Al- 
though the charter authorized a chapter 
adequate to ensure a dignified cathedral 
service, the funds in the early years did 
not permit all the appointments to be 
filled. Some of the limited number did 
not know plain chant, and the bishop 
felt that the compensation of those 
continually absent should be paid to 
substitutes in an effort to maintain 
cathedral standards. Even when pres- 
ent, some of the members insisted on 
abbreviating portions of the service 
until a fine for such action was imposed. 
Yet, in spite of these handicaps, the 
services in the Cathedral of Mexico 
were comparable in various respects 
with those in the Cathedral of Seville. 
By the close of the sixteenth century 
the cathedral choir as a body had come 
to take an active part in the religious 
and social life of the capital of New 
Spain by singing the services in the 
cathedral, and by participating in re- 
ligious processions, while the boys, 
themselves, formed a choir for the sing- 
ing of chansones and carols on high feast 
days, and took part as singers, actors, 
and dancers in dramatic performances 


in the cathedral, the various convents 
and monasteries, and the viceregal pal- 
ace. These boys were given systematic 
daily training in both chanting and 
polyphonic music under the direction of 
capable succentors and able chapel 
masters — who composed original set- 
tings of many portions of the service, 
carols, and motets, as well as incidental 
music for the playlets. That they knew 
and appreciated the works of the great- 
est polyphonists of their day is shown 
by the presence of such works in the 
choral library of the cathedral before 
1600. While the regular number of 
choir boys seems to have remained off- 
cially at twelve, the choir was increased 
to triple that number when the occasion 
demanded, and the singing of chapter 
members was improved in both volume 
and quality. The primitive native-built 
organ was replaced by one imported 
from Spain and played until near the 
end of the century by Spanish organists; 
the native players who contributed the 
early instrumental music were increased 
in number and in the variety of instru- 
ments played, until by 1575 the cathe- 
dral boasted an orchestra of no mean 
proportions for that day. Clearly the 
beginnings and development of cathe- 
dral music in America can profitably be 
studied in the records of the Cathedral 
of Mexico, the greatest in the New 
World during the sixteenth century. 


Sacred Music in Mexico 


OME years ago I visited a pic- 
turesque little Mexican village 
which today lies buried under the lava 
of the newly formed volcano, Paricutin. 
[ wished to attend the fiesta of San 
Juan Parangaricutiro. As in all these 
village fiestas, the main purpose was a 
religious celebration, and on this occa- 
sion, the veneration of a miraculous 
picture of Christ crucified. Local tradi- 
tion required that the pilgrims enter 
the church dancing; they proceeded as 
far as the altar and then withdrew while 
<eeping up the dance, now going back- 
ward so as never to turn their backs to 
he miraculous Christ. I went fully 
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convinced that the unusual spectacle 
would make me laugh. Contrary to my 
expectations, it did not. I was deeply 
moved by the devotion of these natives. 
Holding lighted candles in their hands, 
they struck the pavement with their 
feet in a uniform and austere rhythm. 
For the first time in my life I realized 
that the dance, like any other art, is 
capable of expressing the noblest and 
most sacred sentiments. David dancing 


* Dr Bernal is a graduate of the Pontifical In- 
stitute of Sacred Music in Rome and is pres- 
ently dean of the College of Music at Loyola 
University, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


before the Ark was the prototype of 
those dancers whose features expressed 
supplication and gratitude together with 
the deepest veneration. The spectacle 
was neither scandalous nor ridiculous. I 
understood immediately the real mean- 
ing of that candid manifestation of faith. 
Nevertheless, I kept saying to myself: 
“How difficult it would be for a for- 
eigner to view such a sight with sym- 
pathy!’ It is a fact that the tourist who 
visits Mexico for the first time finds it 
almost impossible to understand the 
mosaic of contradictory traits which 
make up the physiognomy of this na- 
tion. The brown features and the im- 
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posing ruins of the pre-Cortesian art 
reveal a warlike and artistic indigenous 
race, while churches and palaces pro- 
claim the name of imperial Spain. 
Mexicans are justly proud of their his- 
torical and cultural inheritance, and 
yet one of the most serious national 
problems is illiteracy. Ninety-eight per 
cent of the population professes the 
Catholic faith which was planted four 
centuries ago, but the Church in Mexico 
has suffered one of the most cruel perse- 
cutions in modern times. The capital of 
this nation claims and deserves the title 
of ‘‘City of Palaces,’ but visitors are 
horrified on seeing the miserable huts 
which many must call their home. Here 
then are some of the contrasts which 
foreigners find in Mexico, the country 
of the great enigma. 

Perhaps the only way to understand 
the changing facets of this people is to 
cast a backward glance at its history. 
Without pretending to start “‘ab ovo,” 
let us note that the various nations 
which occupied the Mexican territory 
before the discovery of America pos- 
sessed the same feeling for music which 
distinguished other ancient European 
and oriental nations, a feeling which 
Horace expressed beautifully when he 
spoke of music as “‘friendly to the tem- 
ples” amica templis. 

Whether the Mayans sacrificed beau- 
tiful girls to their gods by hurling them 
into their sacred wells, or the Aztecs 
celebrated the feast of the Four Suns, 
music was always an indispensable ele- 
ment in their worship of the divinity. 
When Providence determined that the 
destinies of the Mexican aborigines and 
of the sons of Spain should meet at the 
cross-roads of history, the clash be- 
tween the two cultures was so tremen- 
dous that some elements disintegrated 
and were lost forever, while others be- 
came so merged as never to be sep- 
arated. The impact of Spain, a nation 
powerful, quixotic, and Catholic, placed 
upon the Mexican people a seal which 
centuries have not been able to efface. 


‘TOGETHER with her language and 
her religion, Spain brought to Mexico 
her whole culture, music also, plain 
chant and vocal polyphony of the six- 
teenth century. The Franciscans were 
not satisfied to evangelize the Indians, 
they taught them reading, writing, 
singing and the playing of musical 
instruments. These early missionaries 
have preserved for us in their chronicles 
a quaint description of the way they 
taught their neophytes how to recog- 


nize the various Saints. Surrounded by 
his disciples, the missionary would 
chant: 

The saint who holds, the saint who holds 

the keys in his hands, what saint can he be? 

The Indians must answer: St. Peter. 

The missionary would continue: 

The saint who holds, the saint who holds 

a sword in his hands, what saint can he 

be? St. Paul, and so on through the 

litany. 

During the three centuries of Spanish 
domination, the seed which had been 
sowed by the missionaries produced 
marvelous fruits. Universities, schools, 
cathedrals, churches, and convents rose 
throughout the land at the same time 
that cities and towns and provinces and 
dioceses were founded and organized. 

Sacred music flourished and kept 
pace with that diffusion. Composers, 
choir directors, organists, plain chant 
singers, boy and men choristers, 
(women were never employed) and 
instrumentalists were sought through- 
out the land and hired on the results of 
competition. Although it is quite certain 
that the most prominent figures were 
Spanish musicians, the greater part 
were creoles and mestizos. The natives 
had from the beginning given proof 
of surprising ability. Already, Pedro de 
Gante could write to Charles V: “I can 
affirm that there are now among them 
trained singers who, if they were to sing 
in your Majesty’s choir at this moment, 
would do so well that perhaps you 
would have to see them actually singing 
in order to believe it.” The story is told 
of a native who presented himself to 
compete for the post of first organist of 
the Puebla cathedral, saying that al- 
though he knew that as an Indian he 
had no chance of being chosen, he 
wished, nevertheless, to demonstrate 
that those of his race were by no means 
inferior to the Spaniards. And he pro- 
ceeded to do so. This opulent artistic 
flowering accounts for our musical 
archives which even today are so fabu- 
lously rich that they may rightly be 
compared to the treasures lying at the 
bottom of the sacred wells of the Mayans. 
Like these wells, some of the archives 
have been discovered by a mere acci- 
dent. We had the good fortune of being 
the first to come upon one of these 
musical treasures, the musical archives 
of the college of Santa Rosa Maria de 
Valladolid de Michoacan which brought 
to light musical gems such as the Over- 
ture of Antonio Sarrier, probably the 
first symphony written on the American 
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continent, and which served to identi 
that college as the first conservatory 
America. 

The nineteenth century marks the 
end of the viceroyship and the bir 
of Mexico as an independent country. 
The social commotion produced by thi 
change was to have repercussions in i 
cultural life. On the other hand, sacr 
music was in full decadence in Europ 
itself. No wonder then that the flowerin 
of this art in Mexico should have suf-; 
fered a deep slump at this time. : 


IT May perhaps be useful to unded| 
line here one of the characteristics ofl 
Mexican music during the three stages: 
which we have briefly sketched. Inj 
pre-Cortesian times, the primitive art} 
of the aborigines may be considered| 
inferior to that of contemporary Chris- | 
tian nations; but there is no doubt that | 
it was genuine, characteristic, and orig-| 
inal. Dazzled by the splendor of Euro- 
pean culture, the natives soon aban-) 
doned what was peculiar to them and 
began to learn foreign culture. Their 
greatest ambition was to rival the best 
Spaniards in religion, humanities, and 
music. Their future independence 
would some day awaken in them a con- 
sciousness of their own personality, and 
an esteem for home products. But we 
must wait till the second part of the 
twentieth century to see Mexican musi- 
cians give up once and for all the am- 
bition of being as good as foreign musi- 
cians and decide to assert themselves 
and to be Mexicans. 

Nevertheless, until the end of the last 
century, Mexico was still only a mirror 
(and not a faithful mirror at that) of 
Europe. Not many years after the 
Cecilian movement of the musico- 
liturgical reform was begun in Ger- 
many, two Mexican musicians were 
already studying at the famous school of 
Ecclesiastical Music in Ratisbon. 
Guadalupe Velazquez and Agustin 
Gonzalez, men of extraordinary talent 
and apostolic zeal, transplanted to their 
native land the ideals of Cecilianism 
and spread them far and wide through 
their teaching and their work as com- 
posers. 

The battle waged in Europe between 
Ratisbon and Solesmes had no reper- 
cussion in Mexico until the first quarter 
of this century, when other Mexican 
musicians, Ezequiel Iriarte and Felipe 
Aguilera, went to study Gregorian 
Chant at the Pontifical Institute of 
Sacred Music in Rome, under the 
direction of the Benedictine Abbot, 
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Dom Pablo M. Ferretti. The fact that 
the musicians who went to Germany 
were sent by the Bishop of Querétaro, 
Don Rafael S. Camacho, and the two 
who went to Rome were sent by the 
Archbishop of Morelia, Don Leopold 
Ruiz y Flores, has given to these two 
cities a capital, we might almost say a 
symbolical, importance in the restora- 
tion of sacred music in Mexican lands. 
Querétaro and Morelia are synony- 
mous with traditionalism and innova- 
tion for all those who in Mexico take 
interest in sacred music. Since the death 
of Velazquez and Gonzalez, one of 
their disciples, Canon Don Cirilo Conejo 
Roldan, has taken over the direction of 
the School in Querétaro. He is sustained 
in his ideals by Fr. Serafin Ramirez and 
Julian Zuniga, who are also disciples of 
the original founders. In the question 
of Gregorian interpretation, they have 
veered toward Solesmes more or less 
reluctantly; but in all that pertains to 
other kinds of liturgical music, the 
interpretation of vocal classical poly- 
phony and modern music, they are still 
anchored to what they learned in Ratis- 
bon in 1890. 

*Ratisbon 1890” is precisely the title 
of a monograph which marks a decisive 
moment in this battle. Published in 
1942 by the writer of these lines, it 
provoked a passionate reaction in the 
opposing factions and signaled the defi- 
nite decline of the predominance of con- 
servative ideas. Thenceforth the pres- 
tige and the influence of the school 
of Morelia prevail. This school has 
formed the majority of the teachers 
who are now running the rest of the 
music schools in the country, so that its 


ideas and methods are becoming wide- 
spread. Besides, many textbooks and 
musical editions, a monthly review, the 
*“Schola Cantorum,” and concerts of 
national and international importance, 
offered by the student body, have tre- 
mendously broadened its influence. The 
main support of the school is its founder, 
Canon don José Maria Villasefior. The 
now famous choir of ‘Singing Boys of 
Morelia” who are at present on their 
second tour of the United States under 
the direction of Romano Picutti, is 
another branch of the same school. 


IN ADDITION to the schools of 
Morelia and Querétaro, we must men- 
tion that of Guadalajara, which is 
accomplishing brilliant and deserving 
work. It is patronized by Archbishop 
don José Garibi y Rivera and directed 
by Fr. Manuel de Jesus Arechiga. The 
school of Leén, under the patronage of 
Bishop Manuel Martin del Campo 
and directed by Fr. Silvino Robles 
Gutiérrez, is also flourishing. In Tam- 
pico, under the direction of Jess 
Hurtado de Alba, in Monterrey with 
Paulino Paredes, in Oaxaca with Heri- 
berto Lopez and in Mexico City with 
Fr. Aristeo Hernandez, we find other 
diocesan schools of sacred music. 

The seminaries and the religious com- 
munities are also participating in the 
restoration of sacred music by giving 
a good musical background to their 
students. Among the former, we would 
like to mention Canon Don José 
Medrano, director of music in the 
seminary of Guadalajara. Among the 
religious communities, the Missionaries 
of the Holy Spirit have merited a place 


of honor by their artistic performance 
of the Gregorian repertoire. The Saint 
Cecilia Society, under the direction 
of Canon Dr. Fernando Bravo Paredes, 
is most important in developing an 
enthusiasm for sacred music among the 
faithful. 

In order to preserve the equilibrium 
among the different tendencies and to 
insure the progress of the reform, the 
Mexican Episcopate has created a Cen- 
tral Commission presided over by a 
bishop of truly providential zeal and 
intelligence, don Miguel Dario Mi- 
randa, bishop of Tualncingo. This com- 
mission promotes regional, national, and 
even international congresses. The In- 
teramerican Congress held in 1947 met 
with extraordinary success. The foreign 
participants were agreeably surprised 
by the itinerant character of this 
Congress (Morelia, Guadalajara, Que- 
rétaro, Leén, Mexico City) and by 
the active participation of the people 
in the various cities which were visited. 

Mexico is like that. It has little money 
but plenty of. good will. While other 
countries consult their budget, Mexico 
looks only to the work, and if it judges 
it to be a worthy one, it plunges into 
it. This good will animates all the 
factors of the reform of sacred music, 
bishops, priests, and musicians. A great 
deal remains to be done. Good musical 
executions are not common in all the 
churches, it is true; but there is one 
significant fact: every one knows that 
the reform must be achieved, and the 
schools of music are now busy sending 
everywhere a new generation of church 
musicians who slowly but surely are 
bringing about this reform. 


Notes on Religious Architecture in Mexico 


TN THE face of the world panorama 

of religious concerns, with which 
Catholics enjoy a particular identifi- 
cation, and not the least of which is the 
conscientious aspiration toward the cre- 
ation of a present-day religious art, we 
are assailed by a profoundly sincere 
question. This question, emanating from 
the innermost depths of our conscience, 
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is not formulated in a spirit of national- 
ism, nor in an unworthy desire to set 
ourselves apart from other world cur- 
rents, but reflects a basic aspect of our 
religious problem: does our country 
indeed possess a reality that can be- 
come the basis of our keen longings for 
artistic creation in the field of religious 
art? Have we any native qualifications 


through which we may be able to join 
this present movement in sacred art? 
Or rather, having no point of departure, 
must our own such movement of ne- 
cessity be artificial and inconsistent? 
Shall we be compelled to await the 
ripened artistic fruits sent us from 
abroad, or does Mexican architecture 
have its own mission to fulfil and a 
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special niche within this effort of world 
Catholicism? 

All these queries strike us as partic- 
ularly timely in view of an accumula- 
tion of architectural and pictorial works 
of a civil nature, produced during the 
last few years, and which would seem 
to point to the present moment as 
especially appropriate for certain re- 
capitulations, examinations of con- 
science, and the fixing of future goals 
in the field of sacred art. 

We shall endeavor, then, in the fol- 
lowing lines, to establish the principal 
points that go to define our problem. 

There is one fact that has not lost its 
validity although it has been repeated 
time after time: Mexico possesses the 
most extensive and varied artistic tra- 
dition of all American peoples, em- 
bracing an historical perspective of 
thirty centuries, in which indigenous 
styles and others related to western 
culture have followed one another. In 
our time this artistic development has 
produced not only a strong architectural 
current but an original manner in 
painting as well. These manifestations 
seem to make their appearance despite 
economic difficulties and social up- 
heavals. Moreover, they are sympto- 
matic of a confidence and faith in the 
present destinies of our people that 
impress us frequently as inconsistent 
with the stark realities of Mexican 
life. The most advanced techniques 
and aesthetic concepts of our century 
can be seen taking shape alongside the 
miserable economic plight of the peas- 
ant, whose standard of living is still 
such that its true symbol can scarcely 
be those great buildings of Mexico 
City that so fill us with pride, and in a 
sense constitute the facade we present 
to the world. There is a notable dis- 
parity between the conditions of the 
great mass of our population, especially 
in rural areas, and those magnificent 
accomplishments whose paradigm is 
the University City of the capital. 

Nevertheless, there has existed in all 
these works, in some instances as a pre- 
conceived idea, the determination to 
produce something typically “Mexican,” 
to escape that current of ‘‘internation- 
alist” art that enslaves with its forms of 
universal artistic production. Even so, 
are we justified in contending that 
there has been created a ‘‘Mexican” 
art in the strict sense of the word? Such 
may be the case, for its forms inspired 
in the pre-Hispanic, as well as_ its 
colossal mural decorations, do impart 
to it a certain character sui generis. Not- 


withstanding, we always suspect that 
these are not really closely linked to the 
realities of the great mass of the Mexican 
people — materially poor but exceed- 
ingly rich in the realm of spiritual 
values. Such art seems to me, rather, to 
represent the feelings of an élite of our 
intellectual circles, just as the “‘inter- 
nationalist” current, so extensively ex- 
pressed in Mexico, is also the image of 
one select segment of our society. 


IN THE presence of these two cur- 
rents, that in a formal sense appear to 
be antithetical but which show a 
similar application in the field of civil 
architecture, the architect faces the 
somewhat artificial problem of choosing 
one or the other for use in religious 
architecture, not unlike a person forced 
to dress in either black or white. 

At the risk of its seeming to be an 
illustration somewhat dragged in by 
the heels, I take the liberty of present- 
ing to my readers the description of a 
scene I witnessed in a small village of 
the region of Oaxaca, which may well 
guide us in getting to the heart of our 
subject. 

It was on the morning of a Holy 
Thursday. Quite by chance I happened 
to be in the main square of a tiny, 
remote village, composed of small adobe 
houses, where it would be difficult to 
distinguish the passage of the last fifty 
years, but which could well be the pro- 
totype of innumerable sites making up 
the larger part of the Mexican popula- 
tion. In the distance one could hear 
the singing and laments in the Mixtec 
language of two processions that were 
slowly approaching one another along 
opposite streets, both converging in 
the direction of the public square in 
front of the church. There was being 
symbolically enacted, through the use 
of colonial images, the last meeting of 
Christ with His holy Mother. The 
images slowly approached each other 
until they touched in a mutual obeisance 
while a refined and eloquent priest, of 
the same race as his parishioners, de- 
livered a sermon from atop an impro- 
vised pulpit covered with the most 
beautifully colored sarapes. The men 
were weeping and the kneeling women 
hid their pious sorrow in their shawls. 
I have never felt nearer to the moment 
of the redemption and the presence of 
Christ than in that scene, that ignored 
time and space to relive once again the 
most transcendental moment in the his- 
tory of humanity. 

Let us summarize mentally the ele- 


ments present in that religious-popula 
scene, apparently unimportant, bu 
which so vividly impressed all who wit 
nessed it. There the Catholic liturgy 
was represented in combination wit 
an aggregate of customs emanatin 
from the folk themselves over the years! 
then the people, linked with the pries 
racially and emotionally in a bond o 
profound religious feeling; the sixteent 
century church, a symbol of our history, 
in whose walls the Franciscan friar ha 
used stones carved with pre-hispanic 
grecian frets. The scene was integrated 
by six elements: the liturgy and th 
local customs, the people and _ their 
visible head, the priest, the Christian 
and the pre-Hispanic traditions. If the 
architect of our day, who frequently 
moves in a rarefied intellectual atmos- 
phere, could become the translator intot 
the language of artistic forms of that 
complex of elements, we should see} 
develop before our very eyes a move- 
ment based on a living and present 
reality, belonging to us but also of 
universal validity. | 

Indeed, the Catholic liturgy, embody- | 
ing that symbolic meaning of the truths | 
of our faith — symbols that have at- | 
tained a maturity and status of serenity _ 
and measure of purification and sub-— 
limation through a secular evolution 
shared by the people — should express _ 
itself, not as a dead letter, but as a 
familiar language conveying immediate > 
spiritual realities. Beside that liturgy, 
the people have slowly developed spe- 
cial practices, customs born in the 
warmth of daily devotion and repre- 
sentative of a given state of mind. 
These the Church itself has frequently 
utilized, extracting their quintessential 
values until it has raised them to the 
category of liturgical elements. 

It has already become a loose tourist 
slogan to assert that such popular mani- 
festations of piety, formed of special 
customs, are idolatrous reminiscences of 
pre-hispanic times. As a matter of fact, 
however, such manifestations, being 
elements whose origins are lost in past 
centuries, have been instrumental in 
the formation of a special psychology of 
the popular soul; Catholicism, in its 
universality, instead of playing the rdle 
of leveler and destroyer of the psycho- 
logical differences of peoples, chooses 
rather to integrate them and elevate 
them to a higher category. 


IT WOULD be difficult to find in any 
other people, anywhere on earth, a 
deeper or more sincere religious feeling 
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han that expressed by those country 
1k; Christ in person could have walked 
mong them, and His purple robe would 
ot have clashed with the blue shawls of 
he devout women. It was not necessary 
9 transfer the scene to Galilee nor to 
oll back the ages to convert the spirit- 
al presence of Christ into a physical 
ne. That miracle was achieved through 
religious faith that one could impugn 
ertainly for its lack of logical reasoning 
nd of solid theoretical foundation, but 
ertainly not for want of sincerity or of 
piritual substance. 

The priest, as the leader of his flock, 
yas identified with them through a 
haring of the problems and _vicissi- 
udes of their daily lives; his words 
yere commensurate with the mentality 
f his listeners, and the union was ren- 
lered even closer through racial ties. 

And finally we have the seemingly 
nute and static element presiding over 
he whole scene; tradition, represented 
y the sober walls of the Franciscan 
hurch, and the frets of pre-Cortés 
rigin that the monk of the sixteenth 
entury used in his work, uninhibited 
yy any kind of prejudices, religious or 
esthetic. 

We have already mentioned the ar- 
hitectonic current which, in an effort 


to produce a typically Mexican archi- 
tecture, utilizes forms employed by 
pre-Hispanic builders; significantly, that 
artistic strain is not apparent in the 
work of any of the Mexicans who have 
produced religious architecture. Sim- 
ilarly, the tendency to elaborate anach- 
ronistic hodgepodges that has turned 
out so unhappily among us from about 
the middle of the last century seems to 
lead to nothing in our field. Tradition 
must operate in us as a living thing, 
and not through the inert imitation 
of the forms of different styles that 
tradition itself has created over the 
years. 

The example that we have adduced 
to guide us in an examination of our 
problem could be extended to cover all 
the spheres of present-day life. So, in the 
same spirit in which we have ap- 
proached the small town of Oaxaca, we 
should have to enter the factory and 
the union hall, the life of the profes- 
sional man and the industrialist. If we 
only possessed the determination to 
organize these realities and translate 
them into architectural forms, we should 
have a true religious architecture, com- 
pletely devoid of artificiality, modern 
and Mexican at the same time. 

However, neither a purely intel- 


lectual approach to the problem nor an 
abstract development of building tech- 
niques will suffice for the ends in view; 
it is indispensable that the architect be 
in communion with that religious re- 
ality. At the present time we are wit- 
nessing a feverish movement of recon- 
struction, of redecoration of old 
churches, which, in the hands of in- 
competent people, is frequently trans- 
lated into ghastly arrangements that 
deface our beautiful old colonial tem- 
ples. The fault in these instances, how- 
ever, does not lie with the initiators of 
such undertakings; it les rather, to a 
large extent, with the architect who 
has not proven himself equal to his 
responsibilities; who has not known how 
to canalize and direct that impulse 
toward the creation of new churches 
and the wise reconstruction of the old. 

We should like to conclude this brief 
survey of the sources of our sacred 
art with an expression of confidence in 
the future. Possessing as we do the indis- 
pensable bases for its development, we 
would rally all our architects and ar- 
tists so that, moved by that latent and 
working force existent in our people, 
we may conscientiously shape the re- 
ligious and Mexican architecture of 
the future. 


The Problem of Religious Art in the 


Ibero-American University of Mexico City 


HE EXHIBITION of Mexican art 

seen in various European cities — 
nd lately beautifully displayed in the 
’alace of Fine Arts in Mexico City — 
as revealed the force and artistic dis- 
inctiveness of the Mexican people to 
arge numbers everywhere. Many have 
iscovered that the famous contem- 
orary Mexican mural movement in art 
; not merely a sudden flash in that 
ountry’s artistic heavens. They have 
ome to understand that it represents 
ather a more or less significant stage in 
he continual flow of a collective crea- 
ve genius. The latter makes an early 
ppearance from the pre-Columbian 
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period, moves on through the splendid 
areas of the baroque churches, abides 
in the exquisite creations of folk art, 
and is further perpetuated in contem- 
porary Mexican painting and architec- 
ture. The Mexican people — like very 
few other world groups — have main- 
tained the vigorous continuity of an 
original artistic activity over the cen- 
turies. Organized on superimposed cul- 
tural levels, they have, at one time or 
another, entertained somewhat mu- 
tually opposed attitudes toward the 
world, and have suffered violent in- 
ternal upheavals. But at the same time 
they have sought and found, always 


with notable vigor and greatness, new 
formal complexes capable of revealing, 
more or less submerged in the vital 
surges of Mexican life itself, an unin- 
terrupted artistic intent, intimately 
linked to the political, social, economic, 
and religious forms of their history. 
Among these forms of life the most 
genial, the richest, and the strongest is 
the religious, even amidst the virulent 
anticlericalism of some of our contem- 
poraries. All the stages in the historical 
pilgrimage of the Mexican people reveal 
an ardent religious feeling. But even 
more worthy of attention is the fact that 
the creation of religious art, and our 
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places of worship, preserves a curious 
common appearance of greatness, of 
special connection with the landscape 
and with the cosmos, an appearance of 
vital, artistic integration. This results in 
an intense religious feeling, similarly 
shared and apparent in the work of 
our architects, sculptors, painters, poets 
and playwrights, jewelers, musicians, 
dancers, costume and furniture design- 
ers. This curious phenomenon can be 
widely observed — in Teotihuacan and 
Chichen-Itza, in Bonampak and Xochi- 
calco, in Tepozotlan and Tlaltelolco; 
it is visible in the cathedrals of Mexico 
City and Morelia and in the church 
of the Immaculate Conception in Mon- 
terrey, to say nothing of the National 
Basilica of Guadalupe, where there 
pulsate those forces that inspire our 
best (and conceivably our worst) folk art. 

A clear consciousness of the conjunc- 
tion of these two great forces — art and 
religion — which descend with vigor 
from the most distant slopes of our his- 
tory, imparts to the question of religious 
art in Mexico stimuli, responsibilities, 
and concerns that may well be of in- 
terest to all supporters of that noble and 
arduous effort to attain a birth of mod- 
ern religious art in a period obsessed by 
economics and technology, and woefully 
confused in the whole area of human 
values. 


IN a distinguished section of Mexico 
City, San Angel, a few kilometers from 
the center of the capital, a group of 
men, part of a venerable pedagogical 
tradition — which in the United States 
has founded university centers such as 
Fordham, Saint Louis, and other Jesuit 
colleges and universities — after several 
years of planning and struggling with 
painful financial limitations, established 
a modest university. This is the Ibero- 
American University, an adjunct of the 
National Autonomous University of 
Mexico, with a present enrollment of 
some five hundred students. This institu- 
tion, for all its poverty and smallness, 
tries to represent Catholic thought in 
the scientific atmosphere of present-day 
Mexico. 

Among the academic departments — 
chemistry, law, philosophy, industrial 
relations, psychology and _ psychiatry, 
and belles-lettres — it has organized a 
department of art granting the degree 
of master of the history of art, and dur- 
ing the coming term professional train- 
ing in architecture will be offered. This 
unpretentious department is the center 
of a series of modest but interesting 


studies and experiments related to re- 
ligious art. 


WITHOUT minimizing the impor- 
tance of familiarizing the children of 
our primary schools, as well as students 
in secondary and preparatory schools, 
with religious art (the latter groups 
corresponding roughly to those of the 
high schools and first years of college in 
North America) — and while this dis- 
cipline is also important for candidates 
to the priesthood, for those of the lay 
clergy as well as those preparing for 
lives in religious orders and brother- 
hoods — our art department has con- 
sidered its principal responsibility to be 
a study of the problem from the uni- 
versity standpoint. 

The program of the department has a 
three-point orientation: 1) a non- 
academic diffusion among adults — 
which in Mexico we call “‘university 
extension’’ — of the history and charac- 
ter of religious art; 2) the training of art 
critics and historians who, on the basis 
of the courses offered in the university, 
may be able to contribute to the forma- 
tion of a Mexican school in the several 
artistic disciplines; 3) lectures and meet- 
ings of postgraduates for the encourage- 
ment of future groups dedicated to 
scientific investigation. 

The first part of the work began with 
short courses of popular appeal for the 
general public. The first of these was 
given in the fall of 1953 and dealt with 
religious art in the age of Saint Bernard, 
in commemoration of the centenary of 
the saint. The second, organized during 
the spring of 1954, was concerned with 
the religious art of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The experience derived from these 
initial endeavors has demonstrated a 
considerable interest in the theme on 
the part of Catholics. 

The second level of the work is strictly 
academic, and is carried on in the 
courses leading to the degree of master 
of the history of art. 

It is interesting to observe that the 
Mexican people, possessing, as we have 
indicated before, an original and living 
artistic tradition, have not as yet been 
able to evolve a school of art criticism, 
history, and philosophy possessing a na- 
tive spirit and structure. In seeking an 
explanation for this anomalous situa- 
tion, the suspicion that occurs to us im- 
mediately — if we put aside the some- 
what overly-simple assumption that 
Mexicans lack the qualifications for such 
endeavors — would be to presume that 
there exists a disparity between the 
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clearly demonstrated accomplishment 
of Mexican art and its present an 
future aims. Such a gulf or dispari 
could conceivably manifest itself i 
many ways, not the least significant 0 
which would be, certainly, the continu 
appropriation of European aestheti 
ideologies. Such ideological patterns 
imported in an effort to “form or en 
rich” the ideological endowments o 
our own Mexican aestheticians, are in 
majority of instances too enfeebled b 
virtue of their specialism, their na 
tionalism, or their personalism to b 
fruitfully adapted to an artistic realit 
as fluid as ours. Moreover, contem- 
porary Mexican criticism runs the ris 
— one not peculiar to it, incidentally — 
of delineating its approach to art too 
rigidly within the ambit of certain non- 
Mexican and unaesthetic ideologies, 
notable for their particular virulence 
in our day. Finally, everyone is familiar} 
with the tenacious survival of pseudo-: 
traditional and perhaps preconceived 
“standards” of artistic judgment. This 
situation, which prevails not only in 
Mexico but in almost all of the West as: 
well, manifests itself unpleasantly in the 
face of sincere and more or less accom- 
plished efforts to produce contemporary 
religious art. By the same token, every- 
thing that can be called ‘“‘modern”’ or 
‘*‘modernist”? may be calculated to em- 
broil us in violent polemic. We are un- 
able to close our eyes to the fact that 
for not a few Catholics, charity, the first 
of the Christian virtues, means almost 
anything save a noble broadminded- 
ness. 


To MEET such a situation — which, 
in the interest of brevity we shall not 
discuss further in this article, concerned 
as it is with one perhaps tangential as- 
pect of the important problem to which 
this number of Lirurcicat Arts is de- 
voted — we have established a profes- 
sorship in the history of art criticism. 
This fact of itself is not at all original, 
but the method employed in the courses, 
although also not new, may be of in- 
terest to our readers. This procedure is 
not based on the simple chronological 
enumeration of the critical assertions 
emitted about certain works of art over 
the centuries; on the contrary, it con- 
sists of investigating, with the aid of 
documentary evidence, the prevailing 
norms and criteria that accounted for 
the enthusiasm of some and the critical 
rebuffs of others. 

It is not difficult to imagine the 
spiritual productiveness engendered in 
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the student’s mind with the discovery 
not only of the general instability of 
sriticism, but especially of the shallow- 
ness of the bases supporting critical 
structures that in their day pretended to 
be the last word in artistic good taste: 
the men of the renaissance condemning 
gothic art as “barbarous and savage,” 
an art that the romantics, in the name 
of emotion, were later to expound as 
“a supreme religious art’; the neo- 
classicists who, basing themselves on 
“balance” and “‘sobriety,’”? condemned 
the baroque as theatrical buffoonery, a 
style that contemporary criticism has 
fully redeemed on an ample cultural 
basis. The critical methods applied to an 
evaluation of the art of the pre-Cortés 
period in Mexico are especially en- 
lightening: these reveal, progressively, 
the understandable but obfuscated and 
exaggerated diatribes of the chroniclers 
of the viceroyship; Humboldt’s first 
cautious appraisals; the ultra-sophisti- 
cated scorn of certain French social 


elements during later periods; and 
finally the deification, or at least can- 
onization, of this art attempted by some 
contemporary groups. What has oc- 
curred here should not only incline 
future critics toward a cautious and 
solid breadth of judgment, but should 
fortify them — particularly in the vio- 
lent discussions over religious art — in 
their sincere, modest, and penetrating 
search for sound criteria capable of 
enriching and guiding the conscience in 
the evaluation of these productions. 
Limitations of space preclude the dis- 
cussion of other disciplines contributing 
to this same end. 

We should point out that our work 
with postgraduates has barely com- 
menced: informal meetings of archi- 
tects, sculptors, painters, and intellec- 
tuals from various walks of life, where 
lively discussion stimulates an interest 
in these matters, effects a patient prep- 
aration of the soil for the seeds of more 
valuable studies and publications. 


Such, broadly speaking, is the pro- 
gram of the art department of the 
Ibero-American University of Mexico 
City. We deem ourselves justified in 
making, along with illustrated descrip- 
tions of religious art in Mexico, a mod- 
est, but, we believe, interesting, Mexi- 
can effort to attain, at this moment in 
our history, a theoretical structure of 
solid scientific value that will prove 
effectively applicable to both experi- 
mental and completed contemporary 
works of art. 

We are the first to recognize that 
these efforts, still in an embryonic stage, 
enjoy as yet but a limited scope. 

We are confident that this country, 
whose spirit is so closely linked to that 
of the image of the Virgin of Guadalupe, 
according to the tradition of her mar- 
vellous apparition among us, will one 
day possess not only a vigorous, con- 
temporary, Christian religious art, but 
also its own body of productive aesthetic 
thought and principles. 


The Making of An Architect 


SCHOOL of architecture is an 

establishment where the profes- 
sional in architecture is basically formed. 
This formation consists of moulding the 
innate virtues and potentialities so as to 
obtain within a person the very essence 
of a “‘professional’’ in architecture and 
related arts. Therefore, such a school 
should not be considered a place where 
reachers influence pupils with their own 
peculiar ways for proper solutions, 
which would lack sense if repeated or 
merely copied without conviction. 

First of all, we shall explain the term 
‘professional.” Then we shall define 
architecture, in order to determine what 
is an architect. Finally, with these two 
soncepts in mind, we shall develop what 
the plan of study for a contemporary 
school of architecture should be. 

A professional is a person who be- 
lieves and confesses a principle or a doc- 
rine while practicing his art. Having 
adopted a habit of some activity which 
ne develops publicly, he has obligated 
aimself to the accomplishment of his 
xabit, his art, his doctrine, and his creed 
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all his life. So, one cannot be a profes- 
sional if he has not a vocation, or “‘call- 
ing,” embedded in his own nature, 
which determines his best — and some- 
times his only — capacity for human 
accomplishment. This is why we do not 
believe that being an architect is some- 
thing that can be attained without a 
vocation. A professional, and especially 
an architect, is born; he cannot be 
“made.” 

Accordingly, the first duty of any 
school is to help a candidate to besure he 
has a vocation which will permit him to 
become a professional. The school should 
undertake as many experiments as nec- 
essary in order to bring out future possi- 
bilities of accomplishment, and_ the 
promise of a lifetime dedication: a) to 
serve the community or communities he 
will live in; b) to profess his vow of pub- 
lic service, seeking neither profit or 
gratitude — material goods nor undue 
publicity; c) to do a well-rendered work 
which can be offered to the Lord as the 
earnings of the talents given him for the 
purpose of making them produce. Age 


quod agis. (Pay full attention to what you 
do.) 


ARCHITECTURE, according to the 
definition of our revered teacher, the 
architect José Villagran Garcia, “‘is the 
art of building the integral shelter of 
man.” By “integral shelter of man” is 
to be understood the shelter where man 
can live with all the integrity of his very 
essense: body and soul. This shelter 
should permit man to live materially 
and spiritually in a perfect balance of 
his two essential principles. Moreover 
these two principles are reflected in the 
quality of the problem or activity which 
is a part of a whole life as lived by a 
person who has found an answer to the 
two main problems of mankind: the in- 
terpretation of the universe and the 
interpretation of life. 

Thus, architecture should only be 
“done” by mastering the disciplines of 
building and beauty, and with the most 
thorough knowledge of man, who is the 
subject of the work. The discipline of 
building can be studied and mastered 
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by many. The knowledge of mankind 
and of concrete man can be mastered by 
fewer persons, because this knowledge 
presupposes a passionate inclination to 
understand this magnificent theocentric 
mystery; and this is vocation. And the 
mastering of the discipline of beauty as 
creative power to express harmony is 
innate, and depends on potentialities 
given gratis to very few. 

A masterwork is above all the expres- 
sion of the spirit of the work’s distinctive 
character as seen by the spirit of the 
artist. This distinctive character de- 
pends functionally on the harmonic 
whole of the universe, both material and 
immaterial, visible and invisible, tangi- 
ble and intangible. This integral under- 
standing of the work’s specific character 
can be had only through the intuition of 
its inner necessities, or by the intuition 
of those infinite perfections which are 
the sources of all such finite perfections. 
This is the only nucleus around which 
everything, everybody, and all possible 
beings must gravitate. 

The intuition of infinite perfection is 
a®gift, a potentiality gratis data to a very 
few. Once the genius possesses it, the 
artist knows no rest: 


And the Spirit revealed to him once; 

And he was one of the enforced guests at the 
banquet, 

As every genius was. 

And he was free no more to choose his own 
life 

But urged on by ineluctable gravitation 

He always tried to make what he had seen. 
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Always unsatisfied 

And forced by the tremendous magnet, never 
wearied of searching and searching 

How to see constantly what he only saw once. 

And he could live only when harshly digging 
new furrows and when he dreamt horizons. 

Thus he kept young to his latter day. 

Then his fury, when lashing the walls with 
his imperious brush, prodigious, 
profoundly wrathful 

Of the muteness to his order to expose the 
image of that Spirit, 

Expectantly waited to see the Spirit again 

So as to possess Him once and forever. 

And failing to find it, he oversat nature 
furiously 

In order to see if some entrail or some essence 
was hiding Him 

And he burnt his walls 

To see if he could find his ideal When melting 
them with his fire. 

And as time went by, and not to forget that 
magnificent remembrance, 

He painted and painted insistently, 

Thoroughly 

For an almost biological need of reaching his 
dream. 

Let the Lord give him as an end 

The infinite revelation of that eternal beauty 

Which according to his own way he always 
sought. 

Pierre de Craon. 


HAVING cleared all these basic con- 
cepts, the formation and moulding of an 
architect should be based on the most 
thorough knowledge of philosophy, aes- 
thetics (beauty, harmony, music), his- 
tory, sociology, economics, the sciences 
of building (so well mastered that one is 
able to know the constructible intui- 
tively), architectural composition (or 
architectural design), descriptive geom- 
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etry (as the basis for imagining all pos- 
sible lines, surfaces, volumes), orthodox 
architectural doctrine (with additional 
disciplines such as the history of art, 
history of architecture, urbanism, etc.). 
One of the most useful subjects is 
what we call ‘‘visual education,” or 
abstract composition, which has no spe- 
cial meaning from any artistic point o 
view, and only develops the creative 
power. The student acquires self-confi- 
dence, which is something crucial for 
all who have a vocation and something 
to “express.” Visual education is the 
best way to cultivate the student’s po- 
tentialities and to establish an orienta- 
tion for the constitution of a real per- 
sonality, basic for whoever is to be an 
artist. 

Nevertheless, the main trend in the 
making of an architect is to prepare him 
to solve real architectural problems to- 
day, to make not “‘interior decorators” 
or ‘‘exterior scenegraphists,”’ but space-| 
architects to shelter today’s man. It is of | 
the utmost importance to emphasize the | 
fact that architecture is a whole of clar-; 
ity, unity, harmony, and that the archi-| 
tect is a most dignified servant of man 
in its highest meaning. So, neither archi- | 
tecture nor the architect can serve muti- | 
lated men, nor men in whom the animal 
part has invaded the spirit, nor men, 
lacking harmony and equilibrium in 
their very essence. If this kind of man 
is served, architect and architecture are 
lowered to the degrading stature of 
biological quality; then architecture be- 
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somes a minor art, perhaps just a useful 
craft, nothing more. 

The main problem is to establish the 
imits of what is to be understood by 
“useful” and “comfortable” at the pres- 
ent time, because the right meaning of 
these words has a strong influence on 
soday’s architecture, which is based on 
he eternal categories of Vitruvius — 
ittlitas, firmitas, menustas. If comfort and 
utility are to be taken without restriction 
according to the capabilities of contem- 
90rary Civilization, then we shall return 
0 a hedonistic concept of life which is 
10t, fortunately, our life’s trend. Al- 


though there are some _ intellectual 
groups whose interpretation of life and 
the universe are materialistic or exist- 
entialist, they cannot be included in the 
concretion called western civilization, to 
which we belong. Therefore, we should 
teach the proper balance and selection 
of the comfort facilities, materials, etc, 
as deduced from the very essence of the 
“genus” of the problem, focusing the 
point of view of our western cosmovision 
and the implicit categories of our social- 
economic criteria, which act as great 
moderators in the accomplishment of 
problems of architectural composition. 


WitHall these ideas in mind, we have 
developed the following plan of study 
which is clearly indicated on the op- 
posite page. 

Much emphasis is given to cultural 
formation, which is a great need in our 
medium. We do hope that, in the near 
future, we shall be able to furnish our 
social neighborhood with a strong con- 
tingent of well-prepared architects, ca- 
pable of solving all our regional prob- 
lems. These architects will not work as 
“‘faddists,” but as competent and noble 
laborers, creating harmonic and long- 
lasting buildings to shelter man. 


The Voice of the Layman 


BECAME acquainted with Lirurct- 

CAL ARTS in 1943 when I was ap- 
90inted president of the building com- 
mittee for La Purisima Church in 
Monterrey. I have been a constant 
reader, eagerly awaiting each number 
is it appears; this has served to acquaint 
ne with the extraordinary movement in 
he United States, of which LirurRGICcAL 
ARTS seems to be not only the broad- 
-asting center but, in many instances, 
he leading impetus for the rebirth, or 
hall we say renaissance, of architecture 
und the arts in the Catholic Church. In 
April 1952 I met the editor. 

I had written several times to Mr 
uavanoux calling his attention to La 
-urfisima Church in Monterrey. While 
mn a business trip to New York I called 
it his office. I then learned of his in- 
ended trip around the world which 
yould take him from New York to 
Jouston and then to California, Japan 
ind all around the globe, and I sug- 
rested that he should come from Hous- 
on to Monterrey, whence he could fly 
o El Paso and California. He agreed 
nd came to Monterrey in August of 
952. One result was the fine November 
952 issue, devoted partly to La Puri- 
ima. 

I am sure that this first and very short 
tay in Monterrey aroused Mr Lava- 
ioux’s interest and desire to find out 
nore about Mexico, and it all resulted 
n his second visit in March-April 1954; 
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this time he spent just a few hours in 
Monterrey and went on to Mexico City, 
Cuernavaca, Guadalajara — and then 
Yucatan, Quintana Roo, etc. 

During these brief meetings we had 
discussed church building in Mexico, 
*‘modern”’ architecture, and the related 
arts. Visitors are often surprised to hear 
of new church building in Mexico. 
Many are under the impression that 
there is an abundance or even an excess 
of churches in this land. 

It might be well to make the facts 
clear. During the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries church construction in 
Mexico reached extraordinary propor- 
tions. During that time 11,763 church 
buildings were erected; 6,go1 small 
chapels, 3,701 sizeable churches, 1,130 
smaller parish churches, and 31 cathe- 
drals. The great period runs from 1640 
to 1750, according to the findings of our 
foremost authority, Dr Manuel Tous- 
saint. I venture to say that there is no 
other country in the world with such a 
record of construction and with so many 
of these buildings of outstanding beauty. 
All are commonly grouped and referred 
to as ‘‘colonial”’ in style. 

But our country is growing, with a 
very high annual birth rate; this growth 
has been fantastic in some of our cities, 
with new neighborhoods constantly en- 
larging their periphery. In the last 
twenty years, specially in the last dec- 
ade, old and new cities have multiplied 


their population and have greatly ex- 
tended their residential and workers’ 
sections, and all those new developments 
were without churches. So, it may ap- 
pear that the old quarters in some cities, 
the old downtown sections, have too 
many churches, somewhat neglected; 
but on the other hand the new develop- 
ments are handicapped by a lack of 
churches. 


WITH the end of persecution and the 
return to a friendly modus vivendi between 
the Church and the Government, it was 
natural that the Catholic population 
would strive to get its needed churches. 
A new era of construction began and has 
been gathering momentum which may 
well rival activity of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

Perhaps La Purisima church was the 
opening of this new era in religious con- 
struction in Mexico. This church was 
begun in 1943 and was built in the same 
location occupied by the former non- 
descript little church, because there was 
no possibility of securing a permit to 
build in any other place. Since then, 
permits for church building are more 
easily obtained. It was a very favorable 
circumstance that the church was 
planned in a contemporary architecture 
and I wish to emphasize this point. A 
great many discussions are based on a 
simple lack of understanding; the self- 
called traditionalist considers almost a 
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sacrilege a church which is not built in 
the “old style,’ But churches have al- 
ways been designed in the “modern” 
idiom in past centuries, and should be 
so designed today. 

The first Catholic churches were the 
basilicas — a roman construction which 
had served as a market place and court 
of justice. With the development of the 
arch the church structures could assume 
more majestic proportions, with vaulted 
roofs and ample domes, and so began 
the development of the romanesque 
style. Centuries later, some one had the 
bright idea of breaking up the arch, 
making it a pointed affair, which made 
possible an increase in the height of 
arches and therefore in the height of the 
building itself—and so gothic was 
born. That was the prevailing style until 
some centuries later, when the renais- 
sance brought again to the people the 
marvels of classical Greek and Roman 
styles. Later we find that certain liber- 
ties taken with this new architectural 
style resulted in the baroque and the 
counter-reformation style, which owes 
its development to the Jesuits. 

In our own land, Mexico, the mi- 
stoneros started to build churches in ther 
contemporary idiom. They did not build 
romanesque or gothic churches; they 
built in the plataresque and the ba- 
roque, and later the churriguera styles, 
which were the styles of their day. All 
of these idioms were so well adapted to 
the Mexican way of life and to our land- 
scape that it can be said that there is a 
Mexican baroque style and a Mexican 
churriguera style. 


WITH the French revolution came 
the birth of the secular states, which 
claimed to respect the liberty of every 
person so that he should not be influ- 
enced to pursue a definite religious creed 
until old enough to choose for himself. 
Throughout the nineteenth century, 
which really began in 1815, after Water- 
loo, and ended in 1917, after the Red 
uprising in Russia, the Church lost its 
leading position because of the hostility 
of governments in almost every country. 
The flourishing palace architecture 
which was the keynote of the renaissance 
kept developing into new civic buildings 
but there was scarcely any brilliant or 
leading development in architecture 
during this nineteenth century, except in 
its closing years, when Sullivan built the 
first skyscraper in Chicago and gave 
birth to the monumentality of office 
buildings. For quite a number of years, 
however, these buildings suffered from 


a senseless compulsion to embellish them 
with gothic or renaissance frills, towers, 
spires, and whatnot. 

In a way all architecture was inspired 
by the Church. The Church has always 
been the leading organization in con- 
struction and has always built in the 
contemporary style; not ‘“‘modernistic”’ 
but of its time. Gothic was modern in 
its day; and so were other styles. None 
need be surprised to find that the 
Church, which in recent times has as- 
serted herself as the constant source of 
moral strength and spiritual life in this 
world’s troubled days, should again 
forge to the front in matters of religious 
art. 

It is illogical and senseless to ask the 
Church to build as was done in past 
centuries. We now have new materials, 
new tools, new methods. The Catholic 
of today is as catholic as the men who 
built the gothic cathedrals, and those 
who claim that only a gothic church in- 
spires devotion (do they not really mean 
sentiment) — would never dream of dress- 
ing themselves or living in the way 
people did in that distant past. 


ARTISTS are attracted by this contem- 
porary atmosphere. Unfortunately nei- 
ther the clergy or the hierarchy appear 
to be very interested, nor do they appear 
to have been successful in inducing art- 
ists to work in these new churches. A 
few brilliant exceptions here and there, 
of course, but whether modern painters 
and sculptors should be allowed full 
freedom, limited only by their religious 
convictions and respect for a true and 
dynamic tradition — that is the ques- 
tion! 


La Purfsima church in Monterrey has 
been successful in arousing ‘interest 
everywhere, and it has been our good 
fortune to have been able to enlist the 
enthusiasm of many artists working 
without remuneration, as was the case 
with the architect, Enrique de la Mora; 
the engineer, Armando Ravizé, and the 
sculptor, Hofmann. Very modest fees 
were paid the painters Gonzalez Ca- 
marena, Federico Cantu, Guerrero Gal- 
van, Benjamin Molina, and the sculptor 
Laubner. Their work produced a great 
deal of interest as well as some criticism, 
but all this has given an outstanding im- | 
portance to this pioneer church in the | 
revival of religious architecture in | 
Mexico. 

La Purisima was begun in 1943; it | 
was consecrated in 1946, which is quite | 
a record in time of construction. This _ 
speed was possible only through the use 
of modern materials and modern meth- 
ods, and no doubt it has exerted a lead- 
ing influence on the new churches which 
are being built everywhere in Mexico. — 
The clergy and the hierarchy are be-— 
coming more and more receptive to the 
idea of contemporary art. No doubt the 
new generation of priests who, in their 
seminaries, are becoming acquainted 
with the history of art and with the 
responsibility which devolves upon them 
to set an example, will help future work. 
We can reasonably hope that these 
priests will seek the advice of talented 
architects and artists so that they may 
build beautiful, decorous, and well inte- 
grated churches, and that they may be 
enlightened by the desire to pray to 
God with all the arts, the materials, and 
the feeling of the present day world. 


The Editor’s Diary: XVI 


Mexican Journey 


ROLOGUE — In late October of 

1924 I had completed a six months’ 
job with an architect at Santa Barbara, 
California. It was a job which came to 
me unsought and because of a hint from 
a New York friend who felt that a Cali- 
fornia interlude would help me to snap 
out of that hypnosis which had fastened 
itself on so many Americans exposed to 


too long a stay in Europe during and 
after World War I. I had tried to shake 
off the feeling of European allurement 
by a siege of the Greenwich Village 
phony night spots, but the illusions per- 
sisted and I grasped at this offer from 
the West coast. Life was easy in those 
Coolidge days; prosperity was in high 
gear; the fabulous times of Hollywood 
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were a byword. At the end of my six 
months’ job I had accumulated enough 
savings to make possible a return-home 
trip through Mexico. I am not sure now 
who planted the idea in my mind, but I 
have a recollection of a conversation 
with a cashier in the Santa Barbara 
bank where I had stored my loot and of 
a folder extolling the pleasures of a boat 
trip to South America, with stops along 
the way—one of these stops being 
Manzanillo, Mexico. It was not too 
difficult to dream of a leisurely jaunt 
through Mexico, from Manzanillo to 
Vera Cruz, where I could get a boat to 
New Orleans, then on to New York. 

A carefully casual study of my fi- 
nances led me to believe that I could 
afford two months, from Los Angeles, 
where I boarded ship, to New Orleans. 
At that point I had previously arranged 
for a probable six weeks’ job in the office 
of Favrot and Livaudais, architects, to 
gather financial momentum for the last 
lap home. But carefully laid plans do 
not always materialize. This was 1924 
and a time of periodical political dis- 
turbances. Mexican friends whom I met 
recently in Mexico sometimes looked 
upon me as a veteran of these revolu- 
tionary days. At the time, however, I 
was blissfully unaware of any potential 
dangers in the land of the plumed ser- 
pent. A peaceful two-and-a-half-day trip 
down the coast brought me to the first 
stop and my destination — Manzanillo. 
On the boat I had made the acquaint- 
ance of a Mexican postal inspector who 
told me that his brother, an army cap- 
tain, would meet him. It was when I 
met this husky captain and took a quick 
look at the straggling town that I felt I 
was in a land where anything might 
happen. The captain wore two hip- 
slung revolvers and looked competent. 
When I stopped at the money changer’s 
table, heaped with silver and gold 
pieces, set under a makeshift tent on the 
dirt road near the dock, I noticed a huge 
revolver at the corner of the table. Any- 
one itching to dip into this pile of silver 
and gold would have tempted swift 
justice. Fortunately my customs friend 
and his brother spoke English. We went 
on to a café-bar to talk things over, as 
I was eager to have their advice on how 
to travel from place to place and where 
to stop. A lapse of thirty years is likely 
to dim one’s memory but even now I 
have a clear picture of this café-bar; a 
large room with a huge bar along one 
wall, a nondescript table, and two sides 
of the room lined with curtained alcoves 
and some of the toughest and most dis- 


reputable characters imaginable. And 
yet I have no recollection of feeling too 
much out of place — perhaps because of 
my own rather fanciful costume. I wore 
the battered whipcord britches and 
boots I had salvaged from my inglorious 
army days in France and Germany and 
a jacket of equally ancient vintage. My 
old knapsack and a leather suitcase, 
much patched-up by the French regi- 
mental saddle-maker, completed my ad- 
venturous appearance, and I felt I could 
easily melt into this Mexican landscape. 

My travel worries were solved through 
the suggestion of my customs friend that 
I settle in a certain small hotel at Co- 
lima, the first stop inland; a hotel run 
by a Frenchman who, in turn, would 
refer me to other similar establishments 
in other cities — the same all along the 
way to Vera Cruz. In those days of 1924 
such small French hotels were every- 
where; also the stores selling linen, etc., 
run by Frenchmen from Barcelonnette 
(Basses-Alpes), France, from which have 
come generations of tradesmen who still 
ply their trade in Mexico today. During 
this recent journey I tried to find some 
of these pension-hotels, in Guadalajara, 
Mexico City, and Cuernavaca, but no 
luck. But it was a good system at that 
time, and whenever I got lost or fouled 
up in linguistic difficulties I would re- 
turn for a chat with the proprietor. In 
that way I went on from Colima to 
Guadalajara, Morelia, Mexico City, 
Querétaro, Cuernavaca, Puebla, Cho- 
lula, Orizaba, Vera Cruz, and a few 
other places — all by slow train. But I 
do remember the wonderful scenic ride 
from Orizaba to Vera Cruz, over moun- 
tains and through valleys, where I could 
see the tracks winding in and out to a 
town far below and which we would 
reach hours later. Because of the hectic 
political upheavals of the time and the 
frequent attacks on the trains by bandit 
gangs, there were soldiers on these 
trains, but their ragged appearance did 
little to give me a feeling of security. I 
recall another useful suggestion of my 
customs friend. In case of any attack or 
untoward disturbance, I was not to act 
in any curious or heroic manner but 
rather get down on the floor and under 
a seat and trust to luck and my guardian 
angel. But nothing ever happened. 

At Vera Cruz I expected to make 
suitable arrangements for passage by 
boat to New Orleans, but here I ran into 
a minor revolutionary upheaval, with 
marching bands in the streets waving 
red flags and firing indiscriminate shots. 
On several occasions I ducked into door- 


ways and waited for this uneasy exu- 
berance to simmer down a bit. There 
were no boats to deal with, and the near- 
est I got to any settlement of my prob- 
lem was an offer to take a filthy-looking 
fishing boat, but via Yucatan ports and 
for an exorbitant price. By this time 
my funds were running low and I de- 
cided to stay one night in Vera Cruz and 
return to Mexico City where I would 
have to wire home for funds, an even- 
tuality I had hoped to avoid. The only 
hotel in which I could find a room was 
a rather sordid affair (my French se- 
quence had come to a halt). The room, 
just above the bar, was an inside one, 
with an opening on the elevator shaft 
and no lock on the door. The riotous 
crowd below brought on a sleepless 
night, with the furniture and bed 
propped up against the door for imagi- 
native security. 

Back in Mexico City and fortified 
with necessary funds, I took the train for 
the thirty-six hour ride up to Nuevo 
Laredo and the USA. My last experi- 
ence with the vagaries of human nature 
came from an encounter with a US 
health inspector who, on the train cross- 
ing the Rio Grande to Laredo, Texas, 
confiscated my oranges. I could not very 
well question the law of the land, but I 
was surprised to find this guardian of 
my health later eating my oranges. 
Then on to New York, where I arrived 
with barely a dollar in my pocket. This 
short story may leave an impression of 
harshness, trials, and tribulations. Far 
from it; — even now I remember the 
beautiful churches (some illustrated in 
this issue), the glorious weather, the 
people — particularly the people in 
small towns and villages; the sense of 
history and of an ancient civilization. 
All these memories made this last trip 
more fruitful since now I can add to 
them the kindness of friends everywhere 
who helped me gather the impressions 
and the illustrations which will give, I 
hope, an idea of the vitality of a wonder- 
ful land. 


Monterrey, March 20, 1954. Arrived here 
last night at 9:20 after a twelve-hour 
flight from New York, via Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Saint Louis, Fort Worth, 
San Antonio — where I met Karl Hack- 
ett in the airport restaurant. He had 
flown in from Los Angeles to be here 
the same day and to look over the win- 
dows he had just installed in La Puri- 
sima Church. Mr Antonio L. Rodriguez 
and his wife met us at the airport. Early 
next morning we started on a round of 
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new churches and colleges here, in com- 
pany with Felipe Gutierrez (lawyer) and 
Ricardo Guajardo (architect), both 
young men who also teach at the new 
Institute of Technology. This recently 
inaugurated Institute is of modern archi- 
tecture. The word seems particularly 
outdated here since everything that I 
saw is modern. Mr Rodriguez had a 
good explanation about this when I 
asked him how come ?, as compared to 
the pseudo-traditional copying still so 
prevalent in church work in the USA. 
Perhaps it all began with the influence 
of the 1925 Exhibition of Decorative 
Arts in Paris; the Bauhaus in Weimar; 
Le Corbusier. After 1920 or thereabouts, 
Mexico, through a series of revolutions, 
emerged from the cocoon of colonialism 
and jumped right into the present. And 
also the fact of a native cultural tradi- 
tion made it possible to follow the dy- 
namism of tradition, which is continu- 
ity. We, in the US, fell heir to a tradition 
which led us along the road of a pseudo- 
archaeology, with all its concomitant 
evils of fear and timidity as regards the 
present. 


Mexico City, March 21, 1954. At the air- 
port were Father Pardinas, S.J., Mr and 
Mrs de la Mora, Mr Hofmann, Mr 
and Mrs David Ramsey. On the way to 
the city we stopped near the new Uni- 
versity City which I will see in detail 
later. A quick look at the mosaics which 
cover the entire four sides of the new 
library, a sort of overall tattoo. Here 
everything is on a grand and somewhat 
violent scale. 


March 22, 1954. Settled at the Hotel de 
Cortés, facing the Alameda, opposite 
the new Prado Hotel. Antonin Ray- 
mond, the architect, had suggested this 
smaller hotel and I am glad he did. It 
is much less pretentious than the Prado; 
there is an inner court, with rooms fac- 
ing on this court and an air of ease and 
general comfort about the place. Lazy 
morning, reading one of the most amus- 
ing and penetrating books on old Mex- 
ico, written by a young American who 
came to this country early in the cen- 
tury to work on his family coffee ranch 
in the remote mountains of Vera Cruz 
— VIVA MEXICO, by Charles Ma- 
comb Flandrau. 

An afternoon visit with Father Ber- 
thold Ricker, O.S.B., who is religious 
superior of the Benedictine Fathers who 
run this foundation of Saint John’s Ab- 
bey, Collegeville, Minnesota — Collegio 
des Tepeyac—a large establishment in 


which eighteen hundred boys now re- 
ceive their education, from primary 
grades to the equivalent of high school. 
The newer buildings, of concrete and 
brick, are of simple but good design. 


March 23, 1954. Saw Orozco’s frescoes 
in the Preparatoria school; also Rivera’s. 
Rivera’s diabolic violence and tortured 
subject matter repel me, but Orozco’s 
work contains elements of great beauty. 
Several details could be reproduced in 
LirurcicaL Arts; for example, Saint 
Francis and the poor and the fragment 
of the head of Christ (the rest of this 
composition was later changed by the 
artist). The scale of the figures in these 
compositions is terrific, particularly 
those on the balconies facing the stair- 
case. 

After seeing these frescoes zn situ, also 
another by Orozco in the church next to 
the Hospital of Jess, I think of those 
who fulminate against the work of these 
artists because of their revolutionary 
political beliefs and yet ignore another 
painter of the group — Jean Charlot — 
a Catholic eager to work on a grand 
scale in a church and, so far, with no 
actual commission. Charlot’s most re- 
cent fresco is in a Honolulu bank. It 
reminds me of hysterical outbursts 
against certain movies and yet not a 
peep of approval when a really good one 
comes along, such as that depicting the 
life of Saint Maria Goretti. 

In the afternoon to Tlalpam; Mr 
Hofmann’s home and studio, a beautiful 
place — a former convent. It is the type 
of layout only a very rich man could 
afford in the US, but there is no income 
tax in Mexico. Later visited the studio 
apartment of Mathias Goeritz, who 
works somewhat in the Henry Moore 
manner. Then to de la Mora’s office to 
see his plans for the new egg-shell dome 
church to be built in Guadalajara. I 
marvel at the opportunities offered ar- 
chitects here for invigorating designs of 
new churches. Perhaps it is because 
these Mexican architects do not always 
think in terms of styles, but rather ap- 
proach the problem as it ts and go on 
from there. 

Met Michael Forster, painter, whom 
Hofmann hopes to help secure the com- 
mission for the two large transept win- 
dows in La Purisima church, Monter- 
rey. We adjourned to Forster’s studio- 
apartment, Rio Poo 57, and met Mrs 
Forster; both Canadian citizens but 
born in India, which creates complica- 
tions in the matter of a visa for the USA. 
Forster’s design for the Purisima church 
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windows was very interesting for me 
since it involves the technique of paint 
ing on glass and is based on the artist’ 
abstract work within the discipline o 
the subject matter. The scale model 0} 
his painting on glass was very refreshing. 
and it is the first example I have seer 
of this evolution of glass windows by 4 
painter whose work is normally in tha 
abstract vein. Forster is an admirer 0} 
Rattner and feels that R. is one of the 
best painters in the US. I will have a 
photo of this window for reproductior 
in the Mexican issue. 


March 24, 1954. Back to Forster’s studic 
to take color and black and white shots 
of his Monterrey window. I wrote ta 
Mr Antonio Rodriguez, giving my im- 
pression of Forster’s work, with the hope 
that all this will result in an actual com-~ 
mission. Then to that horrible example 
of Beaux-Arts at its worst, the Palace of 
Fine Arts, to see the exhibition of Mexi- 
can art from the primitive to today. On 
all balcony levels are huge frescoes by. 
Tamayo, Rivera, and Siqueiros. The: 
Tamayo frescoes are in repose and stay, 
on the wall, but the scale and violence: 
of execution and subject matter of the 
others, particularly Siqueiros, pop out! 
at you from the wall. 

Dinner and an evening of good con-: 
versation with Mr & Mrs David Ram- 
sey. I was introduced to them several 
years ago, via Father Richard J. Dou- 
aire, of Chicago. Mr Ramsey later 
wrote a report — Mexico Moves a Rock 
— in the August, 1951, issue of LirurcI- 
CAL ArTs, in which he hinted that many 
artists and architects in Mexico are alive 
to the problems of the moment. Both 
studied at the Chicago Art Institute and 
have been teaching here at the art cen- 
ter of the Mexico City College. 

I knew nothing of their own work and 
was pleasantly surprised at the excel- 
lence of Ramsey’s paintings and at his 
wife Thea’s work in enamel and etching, 
etc. Both are very talented and again 
reinforce my conviction that Catholic 
artists, whose work is of a high quality 
of excellence in design and execution, 
are here and willing to work for the 
Church. Their friend, Barney Wasson, 
showed me a very exciting Crucifixion, 
in welded iron. These three artists have 
an excellent plan for the establishment 
of a school of sacred art, to be set up 
somewhere in Arizona. After listening to 
their dreams and plans, and on the basis 
of quality of their work and_ their 
sound philosophic concept, I can easily 
visualize a school which could have a 
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wide influence for good in the United 
States. One phase of their plans was of 
particular interest: having students un- 
dertake an actual collaborative problem 
in a poor church. Such an actual piece 
of work, allied to a sound and vigorous 
concept of Christian art, gives this plan 
a distinct advantage over certain exist- 
ing schools of Christian art. More later 
about this, since such plans will have to 


_ wait three years or so before a beginning 


can be made. 

Here are a few facts concerning the 
Mexico City College, quoted from the 
school’s catalogue: 


History: Mexico City College was founded in 
June, 1940, by Henry L. Cain, superintend- 
ent of the American School Foundation, and 
Paul V. Murray, principal of the high school 
department of the same institution. Since its 
beginning the College has been a non- 
denominational institution of higher learning 
and since 1948 has been strongly influenced 
by the system of education found in those 
American colleges which have emphasized 
the revival of a strong liberal arts curriculum. 
The College is chartered under the laws of 
Mexico as a non-profit corporation (Asocia- 
cién Civil). 


The end of the war in 1945 brought the 
College to the attention of many educators 
and institutions in the United States. Among 
these was Ohio State University, which 
pioneered the idea of a winter quarter in 
Mexico, a plan which continued in effect 
since its inauguration in 1946 and which 
takes advantage of the unique facilities of- 
fered by Mexico City College in the field of 
_Latin American studies. Such other well- 
known schools as Denver University, George- 
town University, University of Notre Dame, 
George Peabody College and many more 
have since followed similar plans, profiting 
from either winter or summer sessions to 
broaden the background of their students by 
means of projected registration for one or 
more quarters of their undergraduate career. 


Its Educational Philosophy: The administrators 
of Mexico City College believe that a broad 
liberal arts program is the best basis for 
general education. If the modern world is 
not to commit collective suicide, people must 
find common ground on which to stand, 
common ideas to share, common ideals by 
which to live. Reasoned agreement on funda- 
mental truths need not lead to forcible ac- 
ceptance of a pre-determined intellectual 
position. Such agreement should, rather, pre- 
pare the student to evaluate fairly the scien- 
tific and cultural contributions made by 
scholars of past ages; and it should prepare 
him to meet the complex problems of his 
own time by furnishing an ethical basis for 
his judgment. Without such an ethical basis, 
solutions to these problems will have no last- 
ing value, no universal appeal to enlighten 
human reason. 


History, literature, philosophy, logic, ethics, 
art, music, geography, English, and Spanish 
form the basis of cultural orientation at the 
college. Science and mathematics are taught 


and will be given more importance as facili- 
ties and funds allow for expansion. The 
faculty and administration are united in the 
belief that a view of life based too narrowly 
on science is not a good thing and should not, 
therefore, be unduly emphasized in a general 
education program. Overspecialization, the 
abuse of the elective system, and planned 
neglect of the humanities have narrowed the 
background of American students for several 
generations. The time has come to study the 
past, with the hope of recovering for present 
and future generations the best of a splendid 
heritage that made Europe and America 
dynamic sources of laudable social, cultural, 
spiritual, and economic activities. 


Cuernavaca, March 25, 1954. From Mexico 
City by car with Herbert Hofmann, over 
an excellent new road. The old road was 
perhaps more picturesque but after a 
surfeit of scenery anywhere through dirt 
and winding roads a smooth one is a 
relief. Met Hofmann’s charming wife, 
Mexican born of French parentage. An 
artist in her own right — studied at the 
Grande Chaumiére, Paris. She is one of 
those cultivated persons who wear their 
culture in an easy manner. 

Visited the cathedral— not one of 
the best in Mexico, and, like so many 
churches everywhere, overloaded with 
atrocious stuff. I am told that during the 
persecution many of the fine old things 
either were destroyed or found their way 
into museums or private collections. 

A very good lunch at the Posada Del 
Tepozteco, at Tepoztlan, some eight 
kilometers from Cuernavaca, with Mr 
& Mrs Hofmann, who drove me there 
to see the old church and convent. This 
hotel is quite fancy but the prices are 
reasonable — seventy pesos a day, with 
meals, and the rooms are very comfort- 
able (with bath) and beautifully ap- 
pointed. It is not exactly a Mexican 
set-up, but it takes time for the average 
tourist like myself to get accustomed to 
the more lackadaisical local set-up, such 
as the Bella Vista hotel, where I am 
staying in Cuernavaca. Tepoztlan is the 
place which was described and studied 
at length by Redfield and Lewis. (See 
bibliography.) 

Since I had been warned about the 
water — in the best hotels I am told it 
is OK — I have been concentrating on 
the excellent Mexican beer, light (Bo- 
hemia) and dark (Orizaba). 

The evening on the square was one 
of the most amusing and entertaining I 
have spent in a long time. This being 
Thursday the band held forth in the 
square bandstand and good music it was 
—some martial and some of softer 
melodies. Then the never-ending antics 
of the urchins who offer for sale all sorts 


ees 


of things, from chewing gum to exqui- 
site but incredibly small glass animals of 
fantastic shapes. Then the street singers 
— guitars, accordions, a cornet — very 
good singing and music. These long eve- 
nings (at what time do these people 
have dinner, anyway?) are a great relief 
and one of the joys of living in smaller 
places in Mexico. 


Cuernavaca- Taxco. March 26, 1954. By bus 
to this dream spot (one hour and forty 
five minutes from Cuernavaca) the 
largest of the many Guerrero hill towns, 
like those in Italy. Since the bus sticks 
to the main highway you see Taxco be- 
fore you actually reach the place; then 
a short taxi ride up and down winding, 
cobbled streets, to Casa Humboldt 
where I had been urged to stay. It is 
really the home of Mr & Mrs Alexander 
von Wuthenau and is a combination 
home and inn, with six very comfortable 
rooms. Good meals and a very pleasant 
atmosphere. Mr von Wuthenau, a for- 
mer German diplomat, has been in 
Mexico for many years and has been 
very much interested in the restoration 
of ecclesiastical buildings here — par- 
ticularly in the avoidance of those ele- 
ments of recent decades which disfigure 
so many Mexican churches, as they do 
in other countries — particularly Italy. 

Casa Humboldt is so named in mem- 
ory of Baron Alexander von Humboldt, 
the scholarly German naturalist, astron- 
omer, and writer. Born in Berlin 1769, 
he came to Mexico via Acapulco Bay, 
March 22, 1803, when Mexico was 
called New Spain and at a time when 
travel was rough and accommodations 
nil. On his way to the capital Humboldt 
stopped here, when the house was the 
Bishop’s residence. It was built by the 
Bordas and later became the home of 
the Villanueva family. Subsequently it 
came to be known as Humboldt House, 
in remembrance of the precursor and 
prince of globe trotters, as famous as 
Marco Polo but probably more reliable 
in the information he handed down to 
posterity. 

Strolling through the steep, winding 
streets is a never-ending source of de- 
light and, in this fourth week of Lent, 
there is a fiesta in the street — an in- 
credible agglomeration of Indians from 
the neighboring countryside, who sell an 
extraordinary assortment of items — 
toys, Buck Rogers-type garish maga- 
zines, sewing machines and radios of 
ancient vintage, textiles, etc. All this is 
spread in and along the narrow streets, 
leaving only a narrow passage of two 
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feet or so through which the Indians and 
an occasional tourist slowly wend their 
way. And among them, I am told, are 
a sprinkling of sharp-fingered members 
of the pickpocket fraternity who come 
from Mexico City for these fiestas. And, 
of course, in the evening and up to after 
midnight, a steady staccato of fireworks 
of impressive calibre. 

The real industry of Taxco is working 
in silver, and the great variety of orna- 
ments — generally of good design — 
found in the many shops delight the 
tourists, myself included. The quality 
varies, as in everything everywhere, but 
a little ingenuity and sales resistance can 
result in purchases that will be treasured 
as time goes on. Met briefly William P. 
Spratling, formerly of Tulane Univer- 
sity, New Orleans, who came to Taxco 
many years ago and is credited with a 
revival of the silver industry which now 
makes Taxco a center to visit. 

And a pleasant visit with Carl Pappe, 
whose woodcuts (as per illustrations 
here, with his permission) well illustrate 


CHAPEL OF SAN NICHOLAS TOLEN- 
TINO. This small chapel, dedicated to Saint 
Nicholas, was first built in the late sixteenth or early 
seventeenth century. Doctor Don Lauro Flores, a 
prominent Taxco physician and historian of note, 
tells us that the first hospital in Taxco was built 
at the same time and connected with this chapel. 
It was dedicated by the first Spanish miners. A part 
of this chapel and possibly the hospital were burned 
October 28, 1863. The chapel was reconstructed 
between 1863 and 1887. The first Mass was cele- 
brated just twenty-three years after the chapel was 
burned. With its one unfinished tower it stands in 
Front of the picturesque park, dedicated to Guerrero, 
the hero of this State. There, each year, a festival is 
held, celebrating the building of this present chapel. 
The illustration above ts one of sixteen in an album 
published by the artist, with text by Bernice I. Good- 
speed and a short introduction by Manual Toussaint. 
Each woodcut (all of Taxco) measures 1134 X 14% 
inches and 1s accompanied by a descriptive text. 


many facets of Taxco architecture. Mr 
Pappe has been in Taxco for many 
years; a graduate of the Cleveland 
school of Arts and the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, he has studied in 
Europe and has exhibited in the US, in 
Mexico City, and in Panama. Several of 
his works were purchased for permanent 
exhibition at the Library of Congress, 
Washington. Bernice I. Goodspeed 
(Mrs Pappe) runs the art gallery and 
gift shop; she is the author of several 
books on Mexico. 

The great man of Taxco was José de 
la Borda; he came to Mexico when only 
fifteen (in 1715) to join his brother. 
Thanks to silver mining he became a 
multimillionaire, but was very generous 
to the people and the town of Taxco. 
Among his claims to glory and remem- 
brance are increasing of miners’ wages, 
lowering the cost of food, and bringing 
water into the town. And he built and 
furnished the great church of Santa 
Prisca y San Sebastian in 1748-1758. 
José de la Borda died at the age of 
seventy-eight in Cuernavaca, where he 
had built a villa and beautiful gardens 
now known as the Borda Gardens — 
now Government property and in a sad 
state of dilapidation. 

The church of Santa Prisca y San 
Sebastian is built in a delicately shaded, 
roseate-hued stone, and is one of the 
finest examples of churrigueresque ec- 
clesiastical architecture in Mexico.When 
you find so many churches in Mexico 
shorn of many of their primitive ele- 
ments of beauty — like the cathedral of 
Cuernavaca — it is remarkable that this 
Taxco church still retains the twelve im- 
mense retables of carved wood, overlaid 
with gold leaf, which frame fine oil 
paintings and support so many poly- 
chromed statues. Even the addition of 
present-day “‘catalogue art’? cannot de- 
stroy the disciplined beauty and unity of 
this great church. It may be that the 
inaccessibility of the place, in the days 
of revolutionary upheavals (even in 1924 
it was hard to get to Taxco, except by 
horseback) saved it from the ravages of 
the then ‘‘reformers.”’ 

Back to Cuernavaca by eight-passen- 
ger car, which gave me a better oppor- 
tunity than the bus ride to admire the 
view from the winding mountain road. 
Then a brief meeting with Bishop Men- 
des, of Cuernavaca, to discuss with him 
the possibility of an introduction for the 
issue to be devoted to this Mexican 
adventure. He agreed. 

In Cuernavaca, Mrs Jo Campbell, a 
friend of Miss Frances Delehanty, who 
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runs the popular arts shop (Tanguis) 
very kindly helped me out of several 
telephonic muddles. This shop is filled 
with the best examples of authentic folk 
art, and the temptations are great.. 
Later met Father William Wasson, a) 
young American priest stationed in} 
Cuernavaca. His brother, whom I had | 
previously met at the Ramsey’s in} 
Mexico City, was there, and he showed | 
me a Chalice he had designed and exe- | 
cuted for his brother. 


Cuernavaca, Mexico City, March 28, 1954. | 
Sunday morning ride to the Benedictine | 
monastery near Cuernavaca, founded 
by Dom Gregory Lemercier some years | 
ago (see article by Miss Delehanty on | 
page 22). I first met Dom Gregory 
some ten years ago, when he called at the | 
LirurGIcAL ArTs office in New York. He | 
told me today this first visit had been 
somewhat of a disappointment because | 
he had been under the impression that | 
I was a Monsignor, because of the MGR | 
attached to my name on the note that 
had been given by the person who had 
suggested he call at the office. The MGR 
merely meant “manager of the maga- 
zine.’ On such flimsy misunderstandings 
can events be steered into the wrong 
channels. Now, all is in order. I did not 


have much time to see all the buildings | 


but plan to return here for an overnight | 
stay and a chat with Dom Lemercier, 


Mexico City, March 29, 1954. Early morn- 
ing meeting with Father Anthony Sa- | 


greda, C.R., and his architect, Francisco 


J. Serrano. Father Sagreda had written | 


to me several times earlier this year and 
I had really hoped to avoid this meeting 
as I feared I would be placed in an em- 
barrassing situation — as indeed I was. 
The design of the proposed church is not 


very interesting, but what can you say _ 


when you are faced with a fait accompli? 
All I could do was to be neutral. 


Mexico City — Guadalajara, March 29, 
1954. Afternoon flight (one hour and 
twenty minutes). Mr Ignacio Diaz- 
Morales and several of his students at 
the school of architecture at the Insti- 
tute of Technology met me at the air- 
port. I had been told about the school 
by Mr de la Mora in Mexico City and 
how Diaz-Morales had created it on 
sound Christian and artistic principles 
— thoroughly up-to-date and in the 
great tradition of forward thinking. A 
look at some of the work of several ad- 
vanced students, now working on their 
theses, led me to believe that here is a 


; 
; 
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school that can well produce architects 
of high calibre, but it’s the old story. 
The powers-that-be are indifferent and 
much church work is still in the hands 
of mediocre practitioners, one of them 
being an engineer who became a priest. 
I saw two of the new churches this prac- 
titioner designed for Guadalajara, and 
they are shining examples of what one 
should not do. But I am collecting good 
material from Diaz-Morales; also of the 
work of several of his students. I spoke 
briefly to the architectural students and 
did my best — in French — to convince 
them of the validity of Mr Diaz-Morales 
teaching — at his suggestion. Several 
years ago he brought back teachers from 
Europe, and the present set-up and 
teaching staff should soon produce tan- 
gible results. Then the encouragement 
and sympathy of the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities can do the rest — we all hope! 


Guadalajara, March 30, 1954. The star at- 
traction here, besides the cathedral and 
some fine statues (one, in particular, a 
Saint Christopher, at the corner of one 
of the city’s churches) is the Hospice 
Cabanas in which are the finest of 
Orozco’s frescoes. The immense build- 
ing itself is a fine example of eighteenth 
century architecture. Diaz-Morales 
called the former chapel the “‘Sistine of 
the Americas.’ The columns of the dome 
are now being replaced under his direc- 

- tion and the cracks in the dome frescoes 
are being restored by an Italian expert, 
Guillermo Sanchez Lemus. Thanks to 
Diaz-Morales I was able to climb up to 
the dome level and see the frescoes close 
up. When you remember that Orozco 
had only one hand — the right — and 
when you see the sweep of his composi- 
tions you marvel at the tenacity and 
power of the man. 

‘Later I called on Diaz-Morales’s 
father-in-law, Don Efrain Gonzalez 
Luna, one of the most respected lawyers 
in Mexico and a very distinguished 
gentleman. He was a candidate for the 
Presidency of Mexico in the last election 
— Partido Accion Nacional—a_ party 
based on sound Christian principles but 
not involving the Church in political 
affairs. It considers that religion is above 
political activity. In other words, this 
party does not want to use the prestige 
of the Church to further its political 
ends. 


Guadalajara, March 31, 1954. A trip to 
Santa Anita and Santa Cruz de las 
Flores, about fifteen miles from the city, 
with two of the students from the school 


of architecture who took me in hand 
when Diaz-Morales was busy in his 
office. Both churches are very fine in 
architecture and the facade of Santa 
Cruz — that is all that is left of the en- 
tire church — is filled with extraordi- 
nary carving. And everywhere the gor- 
geous blue of the jacarranda trees and 
the magenta of the bougainvilleas. 

A late afternoon lecture at the Center 
of Philosophical Studies, where lectures 
are given weekly — a center which feeds 
the intellectual life of the Catholics of 
Guadalajara. I used the text of my 
Rome 1950 talk and spoke in French. 
The Archbishop and Don Efrafn Gon- 
zalez Luna were present, also Canon 
Don José Ruiz Medrano, one of the 
best-known preachers in Mexico and a 
great teacher and composer of church 
music. Whenever my audience seemed 
at a loss, Diaz-Morales would translate 
into Spanish and then I would go on 
a bit further. 

Another interesting group is Ars Sacra, 
composed of architects, students of 
architecture, and artisans who gather 
together once a month to exchange 
impressions and design altars and ap- 
purtenances, chasubles, chalices, etc. 
Several of these collaborative projects 
have been executed. 

The usual late dinner — 9.30 P.M. — 
with Mr & Mrs Juan Palomar, whom 
I had met at this afternoon lecture. 
They took me to an outdoor restaurant 
at the market — Valentina (Mercado Al- 
calde). Valentina, the owner and cook, 
is a roly-poly Mexican, and the prepara- 
tion of the food, chicken (called pollo a 
la Valentina), was really tasty, but eating 
with your fingers presented a problem 
to me. Then we had enchiladas and a 
soft drink called tepache, made from 
pineapples. 


April 1, 1954. Another illustrated talk at 
the major seminary, in the morning. 
Also in French, with Diaz-Morales 
translating whenever my explanations 
bogged down. After the talk the schola 
sang several selections from the Liber 
Usualis, and their rendition was superb, 
4 la Solesmes. Then Palestrina and Vit- 
toria, finally a Regina Laudis by the 
choir and all the seminarians — about 
two hundred. All in all, an exciting ex- 
perience for me. Canon Medrano led 
the choir; they also sang several of his 
own compositions. Too bad I cannot be 
in Guadalajara for Holy Week and 
Easter, as I am told an orchestra will 
play in the cathedral. 

In the afternoon the students of the 


school of architecture invited me to a 
picnic lunch on the property of parents 
of one of the students — with song and 
guitars. I tasted tequila— both white 
and yellow. When I was offered the bot- 
tle of the yellow tequila I thought it was 
white wine, and took a healthy swal- 
low — WOW! Then on to the airport 
for the five o’clock plane to Mexico 
City, with a five-car cavalcade. The 
festivities had slowed down our tempo 
and I missed the plane by an eyelash. 
Five of the boys stayed at the airport 
with me to wait for another plane, an 
hour and a half later, and entertained 
me with song and pleasant conversation. 


Mexico City, April 2, 1954. To the monas- 
tery of San Agustin at Acolman and 
the pyramids of San Juan Teotihuacan, 
near the city. The monastery and 
church are being slowly restored by the 
Historial Monuments ministry but they 
are still in a state of disrepair. The pyra- 
mids are extraordinary piles and I can 
best refer the reader to several of the 
books listed in the bibliography. 

Lunch with Antonio Rodriguez and 
Mr and Mrs de la Mora. I was glad to 
hear they had seen Michael Forster’s 
scale design on glass for the transept 
windows in La Purisima, and that they 
approved. The first hurdle will be the 
Archbishop of Monterrey. I hope all 
comes out well, as Forster’s design, if 
executed, might well help matters all 
along the line, at least as far as windows 
are concerned. 


Mexico City, April 4, 1954. Discussed the 

contents of the proposed issue of Lirur- 

GICAL ARTs, to be devoted entirely to 

Mexico, with Father Pardinas, S.J. As 

of now, this is the line-up: 

Introduction — The bishop of Cuerna- 
vaca. 

Religious Art in Mexico — Father Pardi- 
nas. 

The Lesson of History — Alexander von 
Wuthenau. 

Reminiscences — Jean Charlot. 

Problems of the Sculptor — Herbert Hof- 
mann. 

Cuernavaca monastery — Miss Frances De- 


lehanty. 
A Survey — Antonio Rodriguez. 
Music, etc. — Canon Medrano. 


The Training of an Architect — Diaz- 
Morales. 

A commentary on my Guadalajara lecture — 
Don Efrain Gonzalez-Luna. 

A General Summary — M.L. 

The editor’s diary — M.L. 

A Partial Annotated Bibliography — M.L. 
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Father Pardinas spoke of the hope of 
eventually having a Mexican counter- 
part of Lrrurcicay Arts or L’ Art Sacré. 
I hope this can come to pass since, no 
matter how you try, a foreign interpre- 
tation is only second best to the indig- 
enous product. At any rate, I think our 
Mexican issue will give a good idea of 
conditions here. Many of the difficulties 
encountered in other places are found in 
Mexico as well. Some of the recently 
built churches in Mexico City are 
merely monumental piles of concrete 
and bad design. The material I have 
collected for illustration shows the best 
I have seen so far — most of it, however, 
still on the drafting boards. The possi- 
bilities are here, as everywhere, but the 
human element can make or wreck any 
scheme. 


Mexico City, April 5, 1954. A bus ride to 
the shrine of Our Lady of Guadalupe. 
I remember the same trip, back in 1924, 
but via a crowded street car, on Decem- 
ber 12th, the great day there since it 
commemorates the day on which the 
image of the Blessed Virgin appeared on 
the tilma of Juan Diego. Many come 
great distances, bringing their offerings 
and making good the promises made to 
the Virgin throughout the year. 

The plaza in front of the main church 
has recently been “improved” but the 
market leading to the Capilla del Pocito 
(the Chapel of the Well) is teeming, as 
always, with all sorts of produce and 
people — a beehive typical of so many 
such markets in Mexico. This little 
chapel is a fine example of Mexican 
Mudéjar architecture, and its three 
domes and lantern, covered with white, 
gold, and blue Puebla tiles, is one of my 
favorites. The other chapel, high up the 
hill, La Capilla del Cerrito (The chapel of 
the Little Hill) is reached by a winding 
road of wide stone steps, and I can still 
visualize the pilgrims of 1924 going up 
on their knees — I did not. 

Then to the office of Ricardo de Ro- 
bina, architect, to collect photos of his 
work. A very pleasant, soft-spoken man. 
French was the common medium for 
our talk. He was very generous with his 
time, and the material he promised to 
send will help round out the picture of 
present-day religious architecture in 
Mexico. 

Later a second meeting with Father 
Sagreda and his architect, Francisco J. 
Serrano, this time at the architect’s 
office. I could not be too enthusiastic 
about the design of the large church 
they plan to build in the city and all I 


could honestly do was to suggest the 
elimination of some of the statuary scat- 
tered over the facade and around the 
dome — also the “gothic” tracery intro- 
duced in the fagade merely as a recall, 
I was told, to tradition (that much mis- 
understood word). 

Then a tour through the new univer- 
sity buildings, under the guidance of 
Mr Serrano, who was the chief architect 
for the school of engineering. He also 
teaches there three days a week, from 
seven to nine A.M.; also evenings. The 
present German industrial exhibition 
has disrupted this recently established 
university city, and since there are, as 
yet, no permanent professors, all give 
their courses in the off-hours of their 
regular professional practice. The 
grounds are extensive and the buildings 
the last word in architecture, and many 
very good. The building of this univer- 
sity was begun in 1950; the general 
manager, Carlos Lazo, was once a stu- 
dent at Columbia’s School of Architec- 
ture. The university is, in a way, a 
monument to former President Aleman, 
and his statue overlooks the campus. 

As I looked at the buildings of the 
school of engineering, so clean looking, 
functional, and yet of a distinction of 
design, I wondered why the architect in 
charge, Mr Serrano, should not bring 
to the design of churches the same sense 
of distinction that he brought to this 
group of buildings. In discussing this 
question with Catholic artists and archi- 
tects I find that many of them admit to 
a sense of frustration and timidity when 
faced with the design of a church, or 
even some elements in a church — such 
as painting or sculpture. In secular 
work, everyone today will admit, with- 
out question, the necessity and advisa- 
bility of being normal, natural, and liv- 
ing. But when a church is on the draft- 
ing boards the artist or the architect at 
once seems to be hypnotized by some 
curious notion of ‘“‘escapism.”’ This false 
notion gives credence to the criticism of 
those who will say that Christians can be 
rascals all week and then on Sunday 
assume an angelic attitude because of 
the Saturday evening escape through 
confession. That is why I so often insist 
on the necessity of a climate of art which 
will prove such escapism the nonsense 
that it is. 

Evening meeting with the painter, 
Federico Cantu. I first came across his 
name in one of Charlot’s books and was 
glad to meet him in his studio where I 
lost no time in looking through his 
photographic records and his paintings 


and engravings. Cantu was an appren- 
tice in fresco when Charlot was one of 
the group of Mexican artists — Orozco, 
Rivera, Siqueiros— who began the 
revolution in mural painting here back 
in the 1920's. 


Cantt told me, sadly and wistfully, of | 


his disillusionment re religious painting 
in Mexico. The old, old story of neglect 
and general indifference and, in his case, 
the opposition seems to stem from his 
sincerity and adherence to the Mexican 
way of life. He showed me several can- 


vases of work rejected by the ecclesiasti-” 


cal authorities because his portrayal of | 


angels was too Mexican! Several illus- 


trations will give an idea of his style and _ 
composition. Here, as in so many places _ 


throughout the Christian world, the 


clergy seem to be more papal than the | 


Pope, since the Holy Father’s directives 


clearly tell us not to neglect local ele- | 
ments in the portrayal of religious — 


themes. 


Mexico City, April 6, 1954. A bus trip to | 
Tepozotlan, about an hour and a half’s | 


ride. The bus, a rather dilapidated 
affair, gradually filled with a most 
heterogeneous collection of people and 
baggage, most of them bound for the 
market, four miles this side of the little 


village where the church and convent | 
are located. On the return trip my seat | 


companion had two chickens and a large 
bag filled with something which gave 
off a pungent aroma. The small sign on 
the dashboard of the bus (with a bad 
chromo of the Virgin of Guadalupe) 
stated: FE EN DIOS Y-ADELANTE 
(Faith in God —full speed ahead). 
Maybe so! On the return trip, there was 
no admonition on the dashboard, but I 
saw another bad chromo of the Sacred 
Heart. 

Tepotzotlan was a populous village at 
the time of the Conquest — now it is 
only a square surrounded by a sad- 
looking group of dilapidated stores. The 
Jesuits founded a convent there in 1584. 
The church is one of the finest examples 
of eighteenth-century Mexican churri- 
gueresque style. The church and chapel 
are filled with the most incredibly or- 
nate carved and gilded altars, studded 
with polychromed statues — counter- 
parts of those in the church of Santa 
Prisca, at Taxco. The following quota- 
tion from page ro1 of Temples of the Sun 
and the Moon, by Michael Swan, written 
by a Mexican and a description of the 
Rosary Chapel in the Church of Santo 
Domingo, Puebla, can apply to Tepot- 
zotlan and Taxco: 
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“Genial ecstatic exaltation like magic en- 
chantment of beauty! Radiant plateresque 
handsomeness where the beauty of the Ba- 
roque curdled! Glittering ornamental dissi- 
pation! Complicated sprouts, fantastic foli- 
age, stuffed racemes, placid virgins, theogonic 
angels, enormous angels, enchanting genius, 
mysterious sirens, wonderful sculpture of 
Faith without bandage on its eyes, flower 
stalks, waving acanthus, graceful rollings of 
high relief, pretty targets, valuable carya- 
tides, magnificent estivals, selected ensigns, 
expressive symbols, intrinsicated labyrinths, 
elegant cyphers, witty emblems, hermetical 
hieroglyphs, most beautiful cards, artful 
stripes, combinations of liberal ideas, ap- 
pealing effects.” 


This avalanche of superlatives to de- 
scribe a late seventeenth-century chapel 
makes much of our simple and too-often 
clinical architecture and prose seem 
tame indeed. 

An afternoon tour of some of the new 
“concrete” churches in Mexico City — 
most of them worthy of the epithet 
modermistic. I am told that the perpetra- 
tors of these examples of misguided 
architecture are principally engineers 
whose imagination seems to be limited 
to the use of tons of inert concrete which, 
later, have to be faced with stone, fresco, 
or mosaic. The puzzle to me is why 
stone, which is plentiful, is not used, 
since labor is so cheap. The answer I got 
from some of these engineer-architects is 
money. Another puzzle —in Mexico 
the profession of engineer-architect 
seems to be a curious mixture which 
would drive the ethics committee of the 
American Institute of Architects to dis- 
traction. 

Then on to Mexico City College — 
the new campus on the outskirts of the 
city, with David Ramsey and Barney 
Wasson. On these trips around the city 
I notice that the traffic problem here is 
just as complicated as in New York, 
with the difference that the general 
rules are a bit more elastic, except where 
traffic policemen preserve some sem- 
blance of order. In general, however, 
cars snake in and out of lanes, and at 
street crossings the more daring drivers 
reach their objective in record time. 


Mexico City, April 7, 1954. Early morning 
meeting with Federico Canti to see his 
photographer and arrange for prints of 
some twenty of his paintings from which 
a good choice can be made for reproduc- 
tion. Then visited the former convent of 
San Diego, near the Hotel de Cortés, 
where Cantt had painted a fresco and 
where several of his students had also 
tried their hands at this medium. One of 
these frescoes, by a GI student, was an 


atrocity — an admixture of confused 
thinking. The former church was filled 
with scaffolding and scenery of every 
description and the other convent build- 
ings were being used by carpenters. 

It is difficult for me to unravel the 
crazy relationship between Church and 
State, as it concerns churches, etc. On 
the one hand, expropriation of church 
property; on the other, a great expan- 
sion of new church building. Many of 
the old churches could easily be restored 
and used again. While it is true that the 
clergy has been guilty of vandalism (and 
this had happened in all countries 
loaded with works of art of the past) a 
wiser régime would merely place these 
beautiful churches under the direction 
of a ministry of art, as in France, for 
example. This will come about later, I 
hope. In the meantime, a régime of 
waste and indecision operates in Mex- 
ico. All church property is the “‘prop- 
erty” of the Government and, at any 
time, a piece of land or even a new 
church, whether under construction or 
completed, can be taken over by the 
civil authorities. 

An afternoon visit, with Mrs de la 
Mora, to the studio-home of the well- 
known landscape and urban planner, 
Luis Barragan. A delightful gentleman, 
well acquainted with artistic activities in 
all parts of the world. His practice in- 
cludes some of the most important urban 
developments in Mexico. His library is 
a marvel, also his home — the acme of 
distinguished simplicity. Then to the 
studio-shop of the “folk-art’’ painter, 
Jests Reyes Ferreira. I have visited 
many an antiquary shop in France, but 
never have I seen such an incredible 
jumble of riches as in these two floors of 
rooms, all centered around a cluttered 
courtyard, in which this artist works at 
his paper paintings. His method is to 
splatter paint on thin paper and then 
allow the wet paint to flow so as to pro- 
duce very interesting textures. Even so, 
his designs are controlled and his collec- 
tion of violent Christ heads is awesome. 
He has all kinds of ancient folk-art; 
sculpture, painting, silver, ivory, iron 
work, etc.; a treasure trove waiting the 
hungry American museum director. 
Anyone interested can call at Calle de 
Milan 22, Mexico City, but a knowledge 
of Spanish is a must here. 

Finally to Riveroll’s, Colon 35, a few 
blocks from the Hotel de Cortés, for a 
performance of Mexican music and na- 
tive dances; excellent, wonderful, color- 
ful costume — my first evening of play 
since I came to Mexico. 


Mexico City, April 9, 1954. A visit to the 
American bookstore, Av. Madero 25. 
Well-stocked. The manager, Robert C. 
Hill, is a Catholic and much interested 
in liturgical art and the history of the 
Church in general. 

Late afternoon trip to Cuernavaca, 
with Barney Wasson, to go on to visit 
Father Lemercier, at the monastery of 
Our Lady of the Resurrection, about 
five miles from Cuernavaca, in a wild 
and isolated spot. The dirt road we had 
taken two weeks ago was being “im- 
proved” but no sign had been posted at 
the turn-off from the main road and 
after a quarter of a mile we came to a 
ditch and a huge pile of dirt so had to 
back out and take another road which 
proved to be a very rocky one, winding 
and twisting. So far in my travels, the 
road from the Badogra airport to Ka- 
limpong, Bengal, had been the worst in 
my memory but this three-mile journey 
tops them all. Barney’s excellent driving 
finally brought us to the side door of the 
monastery, late but safe and sound. The 
wind was howling, a thunder storm was 
coming up; all this, added to the feeling 
of isolation, made us both think of 
Wuthering Heights. A few tugs at the bell 
brought a round-faced Mexican brother 
and I was soon installed in a modest 
guest room. Then Brother Basil Mitchell 
came and we could understand each 
other. Brother Basil is very much inter- 
ested in the Oriental rites; he has studied 
in Rome, comes from Dublin but was 
born in Peru. He speaks five languages, 
including Russian. 

After a meal of eggs, beans, and a 
glass of milk, I was left to my own de- 
vices with nothing to do but read one 
of Pius Parsch’s books on the liturgical 
revival. To enliven the sense of isolation, 
the electric light failed at frequent inter- 
vals, and I was in bed at nine o’clock, 
with the howling wind, rain, thunder, 
and lightning to lull me into a fretful 
sleep. Up at seven and soon met Father 
Lemercier who had come in late last 
night from his weekly shopping trip to 
Mexico City. Took a few photos to ac- 
company the plans I had photographed 
and which will be used to illustrate 
Miss Delehanty’s article on the founda- 
tion of this unique monastery of con- 
templative Benedictines, akin to that of 
Mount Saviour, Elmira, New York. The 
place is certainly a poor and humble one, 
but it is really remarkable what Father 
Lemercier has accomplished in four 
years of almost insurmountable difficul- 
ties. Anyone interested in the develop- 
ment and future of this Benedictine 
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foundation can help in a material way. 
The address is Dom Gregorio J. Le 
mercier, O.S.B., Apartado 105, Cuerna- 
vaca, Mor, Mexico. 

Return trip to Mexico via eight- 
passenger car (five pesos) over the old 
road, as buses, tourist cars, trucks are 
not allowed over the new superhighway 
(five pesos toll) owned by former Presi- 
dent Aleman and built by his own con- 
struction company; a two-way switch on 
how to make money the easy and elastic 
way. 

Evening fiesta in the patio of the 
Hotel de Cortés, a regular Saturday 
event and a very pleasant one, indeed! 
Benches and chairs were placed amphi- 
theatre-wise and all the guests assembled 
to hear the gay and tuneful music and 
songs of the Mariaches— three violins, 
three guitars, a cornet, and a clarinet. 
The lady songbird, a rotund and jolly 
Mexican, sang with an Ethel Merman 
gusto; occasionally some of the men 
would sing and their leader had a pleas- 
ant tenor voice. The house served free 
drinks — a mixture of tequila, grena- 
dine, and a dash of lemon. Quite good. 
The festivities began at nine o’clock and 
lasted till ten-thirty, with an interlude 
for fireworks. In addition to the hotel 
guests others came, and the total at- 
tendance was perhaps one hundred. A 
fitting end to my thirty-day stay at this 
hotel, which I heartily recommend to 
anyone coming to Mexico City. The lo- 
cation and the general appearance of 
the street may seem to be “‘wrong side 
of the tracks’ but once inside the 
patio you find a charming atmosphere; 
the rooms comfortable, the service cour- 
teous and the rates reasonable — thirty 
pesos for room and bath (about the 
equivalent of $3.50 USA). 


Mexico, April 11, 1954. Lunch with Mr 
and Mrs Robert C. Hill, in their charm- 
ing home in the San Angel section of 
Mexico City. Met there Mr and Mrs 
John MacAndrews. Mr MacAndrews 
teaches art at Wellesley College and is a 
great student of Mexican architecture, 
with a book in preparation. The Hill 
home is one of the many surprises you 
find in Mexico; a shabby-looking street, 
a high wall and a little entrance door; 
then the full splendor of a fine garden, 
a swimming pool, and a modern, com- 
fortable house, with all possible con- 
veniences. 


Mexico City — Bacalar, April 12, 1954. 
9.30 A.M. flight to Chetumal, with 
hourly stops at Tuxp4n, Vera Cruz, 


Minatitlan, Villahermosa, Cuidad del 
Carmen, and Campeche; the hoppiest 
and bumpiest trip I have ever experi- 
enced. Reached Chetumal at 6.30 P.M. 
and was much relieved to be met at the 
airport by Joseph Shelzi (I had met him 
some years ago in New York but did not 
know he was here) and Don Laureano 
Pérez who, as Father Hessler tells me, 
is like a guardian angel to the Mary- 
knoll Mission. Then a ‘‘simpatico” meal 
at Don Laureano’s home and met his 
charming wife, a native of neighboring 
British Honduras. Later, Joseph drove 
to Bacalar, thirty miles distant, in the 
mission jeep and Don Laureano very 
kindly offered to drive me, and my 
luggage, along the new road. In Bacalar 
I finally met Father Hessler and was 
soon settled in a primitive but comfort- 
able room. Anyone coming to Chetumal 
and Bacalar for the first time can appre- 
ciate at once the great privilege of hav- 
ing friends to ease over the immediate 
uncertainties of lodging, meals, par- 
ticularly in the case of someone like 
myself, not speaking a word of Spanish. 
Father Hessler told me of a few of his 
experiences as a prisoner of war of the 
Japanese (four years) in Hong Kong, 
and later, of a stay in Honolulu where 
he met Joseph Shelzi and, finally, of his 
present post at Bacalar for the past three 
years. As in Japan, India, and elsewhere 
in the world, all the missionaries I have 
met so far certainly live a life of holy 
poverty, and Father Hessler is no ex- 
ception — on the contrary. 

In Bacalar is now going on an exam- 
ple of the lay apostolate that would, at 
first, seem hard to a city slicker. All live 
under rather primitive and humble con- 
ditions — Joseph Shelzi and his wife, 
Theresa (and two small children); Mil- 
dred Rivera and Adriana Rael, both 
from New Mexico and Grailville. Joseph 
is an excellent carpenter; he teaches 
local boys through his own work and 
personal life. The girls teach six local 
girls catechism and, in general, a sound 
Christian life; regularly they and several 
local girls visit widely scattered pueblos, 
but one of the group always remains at 
Bacalar. Their influence for good on the 
men in these parts has elevated the tone 
of Bacalar and brought back a feeling of 
new hope. Such lay work can have in- 
calculable results for good here, and 
elsewhere, for that matter. It is in its in- 
fancy but, as Bishop Raymond A. Lane, 
Superior-General of Maryknoll stated: 
(in The Lay Apostolate, China to New 
Mexico, by Father Donald Hessler, 
M.M.) “I hope it will blossom into 
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something good for all of Yucatan and 
possibly for other places.” 


Bacalar, April 13, 1954. Stimulating con 
versation with Father Hessler on a vari 
ety of subjects. Speaking to someone 
who has to face the facts of life in the 
raw is always a beneficial experience for 
me. Then a visit to the Church of Sa 
Joaquin, the initial reason for my visi ; 
here. Adé de Béthune’s explanations ofp 
her work here and the article in Tha 
Field Afar, Maryknoll, July, 1953 is- 
sue, had given me an idea of what I 
would find, but the reality far exceededy 
my expectations. The old church, buil 
in 1560 by the Spaniards, was in a com-} 
plete state of decay nine years ago when} 
Father Gerald Green, M.M., first ar-} 
rived. He is now assistant pastor of San} 
Sebastian, Mérida. Since then walls} 
have been repaired, a galvanized iron| 
roof put on, and the whole whitewashed, , 
inside and outside. But the marvels are 
the paintings by Adé, in her inimitable 
style, particularly well adapted to thisi 
place, and the Stations of the Cross, by; 
Manuel Villamor and John Harris., 
After the first four Stations, Manuel’s 
style improved considerably — particu-; 
larly in the seventh, eighth, thirteenth, , 
and fourteenth panels. Adé’s plan and { 
decoration of the centrally-located bap- + 
tistry (frescoes on the inner face of the § 
octagon and broken-bottle, etc., ex-. 
terior mosaic) are magnificent examples § 
of her work. The new central location of 
the main altar completes this very litur- | 
gical scheme (see plan). But since Adé # 
will write the story of this wonderful ad- 
venture in southern Yucatén (Quintana f 
Roo) Pll say no more here. 


Bacalar, April 14, 1954. Early morning ; 
start to get acquainted with the Bacalar 
atmosphere. The simplicity of this } 
church interior and Manuel Villamor’s | 
Stations and Adé’s murals and fine : 
baptistry prove once again — at least to 
me — that the besetting sin of church | 
“decoration” is an habitual absence of | 
sincerity and love for one’s work quite | 
apart from any adequate remuneration. 
It is true that the work of these artists 
at Bacalar was a labor of love, but their 
work could be effective at home and on 
a professional basis. I fear we have often — 
reduced church decoration to the level 
of a mere varnish, put on after all other 
important matters have been settled, with 
the result that much of this art work is” 
sterile and therefore, costly. Simplicity 
and sincerity, allied to competence and 
a deep knowledge of biblical lore and 
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Clay head, State of Vera Cruz, before twelfth 
century. The Cleveland Museum of Art 


THE GREAT ART OF 
ANCIENT MEXICO 


“Maya stone architecture is as distinctive as Greek, 
Roman, or Gothic. It has its own canons, its own struc- 
tural practices, its local variations. . . . The rich 
fabric of the ancient Maya story has been woven from 
such varied-colored strands as red jaguar thrones, 
turquoise mosaic plaques ... which have been 
found in great jungle-buried cities . . . filled with 
sculptured monuments, lofty pyramids, and imposing 
palaces.” From THE ANCIENT MAYA, by Sylvanus G. 
Morley. See also other books listed in the annotated 
bibliography. 


Photos left—courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History, New York 


Mitla, Oaxaca 
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Temple of Quetzalcoatl, Teotihuacan 
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“The study of Mayan art and the ~ ppreciation of its monu- 
ments has been left wholly to the taste of scientists, and 
those precise gentlemen, being mostly interested in chro- 
nology, too often overlook its beauty. . . . This may ac- 
count for the fact that Mayan art... is still waiting to 
become a part of our common artistic heritage.” From 


ART FROM THE MAYANS TO DISNEY, by Jean Charlot 


Photos courtesy Carnegie Institution of Washington 


Chichen-ltza, Yucatan Huastec sculpture from Tuxpan, Vera Cruz Photo courtesy American Museum of Nats 


Chichen-Itza, Yucatan 
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Cholula, Mexico 03 


Cholula, Mexico 
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Photos courtesy Museum of the American 
Indian, Heye Foundation, New York City 


Casas Grandes, Mexico 


“Of all the imperishable remains which man has left behind in his march from say- 
agery to the civilized state, his culinary pots, domestic and ceremonial bowls, vases, 
plates, and other vessels of baked clay register and reflect his cultural progress 
better than anything else.” From THE ANCIENT MAYA, by Sylvanus G. Morley 


The examples illustrated give a good idea of this cultural progress. 


Pottery bowl, Mixtec-Puebla, Mexico. Polychrome bowl, from El Cocuite, Near Cwo de las Masas, Vera Cruz, 
Courtesy The Cleveland Museum of Art Mexico. 


Courtesy American Museum of Natural History, New York City 
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MASTERPIECES OF THE COLONIAL PERIOD 


near Mexico City 


Tepotzotlan, 


. 


on page 76 


by Loren Mozley, 


See article The Colonial Churches, 


S. Cayetano, Guanajuato 


Puebla 


, Tonantzintla, 


Santa Maria 


Taxco 
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Santa Prisca Church 


Hidalgo 


Actopan, 


Tlacochahuaya, Oaxa 
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Acolman, near Mexico City 


Almost none of the colonial churches were in use until recently, and very 
few are, even now, in anything like their original state. Even so, what we 


see today is an eloquent testimony to a marvelous efflorescence of great 
architecture in the Mexico of the past centuries. 
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Carmen, Tehuacan, Puebla Tepaltzungo, Morelia 


Las Rosas, Morelia 
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Numerals refer to references 


in the text of Charlot’s article 


Preparatoria School, Mexico City. ‘Faith, Hope Virgin of Guadalupe, fresco, 1923, by Ff 
and Charity” by Diego Rivera—5 Revueltas. Photo Manuel Alvarez Bray 


SAINTS AND SANTOS 


“Three hundred years of Spanish rule should not be lightly dismissed 
in a cultural portrait of the Mexican nation. The contrast between 
Indian and Spanish has often been emphasized, but there exists also 
a true affinity. . . . Affinities between pre-Columbian and colonial 
arts are as true as are the more obvious contrasts . . .” from SAINTS 
AND SANTOS, by Jean Charlot, page 78. The sense of scale is para- 
mount in mural painting in Mexico—today as in Colonial times—and 


it is this sense of scale and grandeur that we need so much in our 
i times and in our churches. 
~ Detail from Planting of the Cross, fresco, 1923, ! 


. by Ramon Alva de la Canal. Photo Gaud—7 
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Francis serving the poor, fresco by José Clemente Orozco, 1923, in Prepara- Sketch for fresco by José ane Orozco. : 
school, Mexico City. Photo Jorge Juan Crespo—8 Collection Anita Brenner—9 Ks 
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5, 1907. 1906. from perishing under a train, 1887. 


The three small i 
panels above, | { 
paintings on tin, 
are from the col- 
lection of The 
Taylor Museum, 
Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. 
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on Flight i into Egypt, by Jean Charlot, 
in College. 


Rest on Flight into Egypt, a Jean Charlot, Collection Gertrude Roberts, 
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San Augustin, Acolman 
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upper, fresco by Frederico Can 
sly destroyed by the pastor. 


iny —oil on canvas. 
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Praying angels 
for the fresco 
at left. 


PAINTING AND 
SCULPTURE 


Painting in Mexico of recent times has 
a mural quality and a scale consistent 
with architectural proportions but the 
art of the sculptor has lost, in great 
part, that spirit of faith and playfulness 
which we find in the art of the Colonial 
period. 


Overleaf. Drawing by Jean Char- 
lot of the Fiesta at Chiapas. A descrip- 
tion of this fiesta, by Frances Toor, will 
be found in the Introductory text in this 


issue, 
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Le Church of La Purisima, Monterr 
— = Mexico. 


Enrique de la Mora, architect. Armando Ra 
engineer. (Below center) Window in sanctu 
executed in the studio of Karl Hackert, of ; 
cago, in collaboration with Ramon Montg 
Torreon, Mexico. (Left) Scheme for a ‘pain} 
window in transepts, by Michael Forster 
executed, it would represent an interesting | 
parture from the conventional technique. Bex 
are two bronze statues for the facade of |} 
church, by Herbert Hofmann-lsenberg. 


Church of the Holy Spirit, Monterrey, Mexico. Armando 


Ravizé, architect-engineer. Now only partially com- 


pleted it awaits the funds necessary for windows and 
monumental frescoes. Here is a great opportunity for 


the muralist, Jean Charlot. The design for the facade 
window is by Max Ingrand, of Paris. 
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MONTERREY \ 
SHOWS THE WAY 


Church of Christ the King, Monter- 
rey, Eduardo Belden, architect. 


Reminiscent of Perret’s great church 
of Le Raincy, near Paris, this build- 
ing has elements dictated by strict 
economy. It remains for others to 
improve on this forward-looking 
approach. 


yand Administration Build- 
the Technology Institute of 
‘rey, Armando Ravizé, ar- 

The great polychromed 
re of the facade is by 
lez Camarena. The initial 
tition for the entire project 
warded to Enrique de la 


Classroom building and ii 
dormitory hall of the Tech- 
nology Institute of Monter- I 
rey. An architect would p| 
find it a rewarding ex- 

perience to visit these and P| 
other interesting buildings 
in Monterrey. 


{Above and right) The church as it was 
‘ound by the Maryknoll Fathers in 1943. 
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BACALAR 
Quintana Roo 


The church of Saint Joaquin, in 
the southern part of the Yucatan 
; peninsula, is part of Maryknoll’s 
missionary field. Father Robert 
“y E. Lee’s article, on page 129, 
| gives the background material 
i for this work of the revival of the 
Faith after a hundred years’ gap. 


Typical street scene in Bacal 


ROR: eats -_ 


The mosaics and the frescoes of the new 
baptistry (see plans on page 126) are the 
work of Adé de Béthune and her devoted 
band of native helpers. See her charming 
account of this adventure on page 124. 


PACHADA ONEMTE 


Here again, with a minimum 
of means and a maximum of 
intelligence, a young archi- 
tect, Gabriel Chavez De La 
Mora, creates beauty. 


CUERNAVACA 


Monastery of Our Lady of the Resurrection, near Cuernavaca. A 


house of vigorous contemplative life where a natural fervor in prayer 


might be raised to a higher spiritual level by means of Saint Bene- 


dict’s Holy Rule. See Frances Delehanty’s inspiring article on page 122. 


facing 


Dom Gregory Lemer- 
cier celebrating Mass 


the people. 


Design for a church to Our Lady of Guadalupe, Ricardo de 
Robina, architect. Here we find elements of decoration 


susceptible of development on a grand scale. 


ee en 


1 A scheme for a chapel for the University of Mexico, 


Mexico City; not on the campus but near the grounds 


116 of the University. 


Design for a new church, by Salvador de 
Alba, architect. The brick arches, the nave 
walls afford a foil for effective decoration. 


j| STRAWS IN THE WIND 


Whether the designs on this page are entirely 
successful in their final realization is beside 


the point; the important element lies in their 
inventive quality and their search for a 
“living” solution. 


Design for a chapel, by Ernesto Gomez Gallardo. 
The glass of the facade and the sloping walls offer 


many opportunities for the stained glass artist and 
the muralist. 


UADALAJARA 


wrch of Our Lady of Peace, Ignacio Diaz 
orales, architect. Simplicity of design, allied to 
judicious use of glass in the facade, with 
ulptured elements, can produce postive re- 
ts. The massive tower is a detail of architec- 
ral significance in this particular instance. 


his article, The Making of An Architect, on 
ige 89, Diaz Morales gives an inkling of 
architectural philosophy, as evidenced in 
direction of the school of architecture in 
jadalajara: ‘‘Much emphasis is given to cul- 
al formation, which is a great need in our 
dium. We do hope that, in the near future, 
. shall be able to furnish our social neighbor- 
od with a strong contingent of well-prepared 
shitects, capable of solving all our regional 
sblems. These architects will not work as 
ddists,, but as competent and noble la- 
rers, creating harmonic and _ long-lasting 
dings to shelter man.” 
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GUADALAJARA ON THE MARCH 


Project for the Church o¢ 
Louis Gonzaga; Enriqui 
Mora, architect. The pla 


emasoaad ad 71199 


sections indicate imag 
thinking which bear defi! 
lation to liturgical normss: 
day. The location of tht 
tistry in the forecourt is ax 


interpretation too ofter 
looked in the planning | 
parochial layouts. 
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: 118 Church of Our Lady of Fatima; Enrique de la Mora, architect. The clerestory 
: windows offer an opportunity for the decorative treatment of this dramatic interior. 


TOWLO DE NUESTRA SERORA DE 


Los oou 
SOC 


Ne 
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Church of Our Lady of Sorrows; F. Lopez Carmona, 
|. Sanchez Ochoa and G. Tirado Medina, architects. This : 
Another scheme by Fernando Lopez Carmona, for 4 


sarochial layout includes a health center, a‘general office 
and parish services; an auditorium and ‘headquarters for Necaxa, Puebla. The creative ingenuity of these young fy) 
he Holy Spirit Missionaries. The central altar presents the architects augurs well for the future since it is only through i 


ssual difficulties of circulation and the relation of celebrart imagination and a sense of “architecture in time” that we H | 
4t the altar with all members of the congregation. can continue the great tradition of past ages. 4 
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AN EXAMPLE OF 
ARCHITECTURAL SURGERY 


Church of San Lorenzo, Mexico City; Ricardo de Robin 
architect. The elimination of mediocre elements abov 
and around the altar and the removal of ceiling ‘en 
bellishments’ bring back the pristine elegance of pre 
vious work. The Hand of God relief, by the sculpto 
Mathias Goeritz, is an elastic interpretation which finc 
its justification in scale and decorative fitness. 


Photos (upper left) courtesy Fotografia del Archivo de la Direccion de Monumen 
Coloniales; others courtesy Armando Salas Portugal 
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he liturgy, can easily overcome many 
f the present difficulties in these mat- 
ers. 

_ Evening high mass at 7.30 P.M. to 
mable the farmers and road workers to 
rttend. The recent Apostolic Constitu- 
ion, Christus Dominus (January 6, 1953) 
fords the Opportunity to Eiebene 
vening mass and, in the case of Bacalar, 
he reasons are obvious. The norms 
tated in this Apostolic Constitution ex- 
jlain matters clearly. 

The Epistle and the Passion end 
this being Holy Week) were read by 
aymen and the singing of the congrega- 
jon — the guiding spirits being the 
srailville workers — was inspiring to 
me. The attendance was about sixty- 
ive, about half of those who attend to 
heir religious duties (of a parochial pos- 
ibility of perhaps six hundred, not 
sounting the ten affiliated pueblos in the 
yeneral region — another two thousand, 
our hundred). About forty received 
Holy Communion; some of the women 
coming to the altar rail with their 
nfants in their arms. 

In view of the reluctance of some of 

yur home dioceses to observe the Easter 
Vigil it is interesting to note that it has 
geen observed and carried out in Ba- 
salar for the past three years. 
_ For those who like a bit of history, 
ere are a few tidbits. The Maya word 
was. Bakhalal. In 1544, it was called 
Villa de Salamanca by the Spaniards. 
[hen changed to San Felipe de Bakalar; 
inally Bacalar. The church was built in 
1560. It was destroyed and the Span- 
ards slaughtered in the church by the 
Mayans in 1858, on Good Friday. Padre 
fray Bartolomé de Fuensalida and 
Padre Fray Juan de Orbita were here 
rom 1845 to 1853. 

Joe Shelzi’s house, 4 la Yucatan, faces 
he lagoon de Bacalar, thirty-five miles 
ong but only six or seven miles across 
ut its widest point. It is along this lagoon 
hat the missionary must travel, via out- 
soard motor, to reach other mission 
tations: Buena Vista, Santa Cruz, 
Shico, Stokmuc; when the wind does 
10t blow it takes thirteen hours to reach 
he farthest one. This gives an idea of 
nissionary life in this part of the world. 
Jn a clear, sunny day, the color of the 
vater of the lagoon is of incredible vari- 
ty, ranging from a very light shade of 
urquoise to a deep cobalt blue. 


YOTE: The Commonweal of April 23 has an 
rticle by Sister Mary Evelyn (Sister of Notre 
Jame de Namur) who teaches at the Summit 
Jountry Day School in Cincinnati, on A New 
‘ind of Catholic School. As I read her views and 


suggestions I felt that Joe and Theresa Shelzi 
are doing, in Bacalar, precisely what Sister 
Evelyn suggests in her article. They have in- 
deed: “. . . achieved an awareness of their 
social vocation as a member of the Mystical 
Body through actually experiencing a réle in 
‘restoring all things in Christ.’ ’ And there are 
fortunately others like them in the mission 
field, laboring with an enthusiasm and under 
conditions that make me feel somewhat useless 
in my more peaceful and pleasant circum- 
stances. The more I travel in out of the way 
places the more respect I have for the mis- 
sionaries and their lay colleagues. 


Chetmual, Campeche, Merida, April 15, 
1954. Early morning jeep ride to catch 
the plane at 9.30, with a short stop in 
Chetumal to make arrangements with 
Don Laureano for photographs of the 
interior of the church at Bacalar. Joe, 
Theresa, and Don Laureano came to 
the airport for the last send-off. Father 
Hessler remained on duty at Bacalar. 

Reached Campeche on time and 
went to town to spend at least a part of 
the three-hour lay-over. Returned to 
the airport to check in for the short hop 
to Mérida and heard the news that the 
Mexico-Mérida plane would be delayed 
five hours, so back to Campeche: a 
picturesque town with mellow, reddish 
old houses and the ruins of a sea wall 
dating back to pirate days. The dome of 
the cathedral is the only one I have 
seen so far, in any country, with flying 
buttresses. Took a peek into the State 
Museum and lolled away the idle hours 
at the Hotel Castelmar, drinking coca- 
cola. Arrived at Mérida at 7.45 P.M. and 
settled at the Hotel Mérida. 

Called on Father Vincent Mallon, 
M.M., superior of the Maryknoll Fath- 
ers in Yucatan, for a pleasant first 
contact. The streets are crowded with 
people going to church — Holy Thurs- 
day — the women wearing the pictur- 
esque Yucatan costume, a sort of night- 
gown, beautifully embroidered top and 
bottom with colorful flower designs, 
with petticoat showing. 


Mérida, April 16, 1954. An early start, 
with Father Mallon, for the ruins at 
Uxmal. According to the sacred books 
of the Maya priests, Uxmal was founded 
in 987 to 1007 A.D. In richness of detail, 
imagination, and heroic composition, 
the buildings known as the Nunnery and 
the Governor’s Palace are among the 
finest of the pre-Columbian ruins on the 
American continent. Then on for a visit 
to Maryknoll stations; with stops at 
Uman, Muna, Uxmal, Ticul, Oxkutz- 
cab, Tekax, Tzucacab, and Peto. The 
last lap, from Tzucacab to Peto, was by 


jeep, along a very dusty and bumpy 
road. At Peto I met Fathers Hogan 
and Collins and, with Father Mallon, 
climbed to the roof of the large old 
church (1799). In all these towns the 
churches are rather large and although 
they are now well kept more or less, 
they only indicate what the great days 
of the past must have been, in the hey- 
day of Colonial influence. Back to 
Tzucacab for dinner, with Fathers Win- 
rich, McDonald, and Rickert. There I 
was shown a design for a small church 
by Father Winrich and asked for my 
opinion — usually an embarrassing mo- 
ment since the one responsible for the 
design has often made up his mind, any- 
way. In this case the church was actually 
started and I could only refer to certain 
elements that seemed to need further 
study. On the missions, however, advice 
comes too late or the missioner is in a 
hurry. Father Mallon later suggested 
that an illustrated booklet might be 
planned in which certain fundamental 
concepts of design and methods of pro- 
cedure could be laid down in simple 
language. The real need, for all mis- 
sionary adventures of this kind, is a cen- 
tral clearing house at headquarters, 
where volunteer designs could be stud- 
ied at the outset and the glaring mis- 
takes nipped in the bud. Even allowing 
for local difficulties the results could be 
much better, but it is difficult to be of 
much help when called in to witness or 
utter words of wisdom regarding a fazt 
accompli. 

Before leaving Mérida with Father 
Mallon for this mission visitation, went 
to mass at the Jesuit church, Tercera 
Orden, and stopped also for a few mo- 
ments at the cathedral for the beginning 
of the solemn pontifical mass; the choir 
of seminarians again sang beautifully 
(as they had at Guadalajara). The 
preparations for this pontifical mass, the 
chroristers’ entrance and the seminar- 
ians, the sacristan’s bustling about — all 
done in a delightfully casual and non- 
chalant manner, and yet everything was 
settled in good time for the entrance of 
the Archbishop. 


Mérida, April 17, 1954. The secular dress 
of the clergy in Mexico continues to 
puzzle me. I had seen many priests in 
Mexico City dressed as all laymen are 
dressed but I am still surprised when I 
see them in that garb. Yesterday I was 
to wait for Father Mallon in the lobby 
of the Hotel Mérida and we were to go 
on to visit the missions. About the ap- 
pointed hour, while I was daydreaming 
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a bit, a man, wearing a panama hat and 
a light summer suit, came up and said: 
“Well, are you ready?” I just about 
blurted out: “I’m ready but who are 
you?” It was Father Mallon. 

To Chichen-Itza with the same driver 
who took Father Mallon and me on 
yesterday’s two-hundred-and-forty-mile 
jaunt, to Peto and return. Chichen-Itza 
is the place I have longed to visit ever 
since I knew of Jean Charlot’s work 
here, with Dr Morley, for the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. The Maya- 
land Hotel is a rather fancy and expen- 
sive place but, even so, had I had the 
time, I would have stayed overnight in 
one of its bungalows, built in the style 
of the huts of the inhabitants of Yuca- 
tan, but with all modern improvements. 
The trip takes about two and a half 
hours (one hundred and thirty kilome- 
ters) with a fast driver. The obstacles 
along the way are the many small chil- 
dren in the villages and the cattle and 
horses on the highway. 

Evidence seems to point to a founding 
date of the fourth century; then aban- 
donment in the year 668 and reoccupa- 
tion in A.D. 964. The remarkable de- 
velopment of the Maya culture in all the 
arts and sciences and these magnificent 
structures are proof of a high civiliza- 
tion. These buildings, and the pyramids 
at Chichen-Itz4 (although I prefer 
those at Uxmal), reveal superb artistry 
and craftsmanship. You can still see 


Saint Benedict in Mexico 


NE AFTERNOON (spring, 1949) 
in the course of his travels, the 
Abbot Primate Bernard Kaelin, O.S.B., 
who had come from Rome to visit Bene- 
dictine monasteries on this side of the 
Atlantic, found himself in his car climb- 
ing a steep rocky road that zigzagged up 
through the woods on a mountain side. 
He was on his way to pay a surprise 
visit to a new little community of Mexi- 
can Indians in the neighborhood of 
Cuernavaca. 
Its founder, Dom Gregory Lemercier, 
a Belgian monk, had dreamed of bring- 
ing the monastic life, as it was practiced 


traces of color in some of the buildings 
and although I did not feel up to the 
climb to the top of the large pyramid I 
did climb inside to the place where is 
kept the “red jaguar.” While I looked at 
the construction of the arches in these 
buildings I wondered why the true arch 
was not used. My guide, Alfredo Mar- 
rufo M. (and I recommend him as he 
speaks English and does not overpower 
you with a flood of useless data, as do 
too many guides) told me that the Maya 
arch or corbelled vault was purposely 
developed to reproduce in stone the out- 
lines of the modest straw-hut temple 
that preceded these magnificent struc- 
tures of the Maya golden era. Anyone 
interested in this Maya civilization can 
get all the data needed in Dr Sylvanus 
Morley’s book, The Ancient Maya. 

Back to Mérida early evening and 
another chat with Father Mallon. Then 
visited the convent of the Maryknoll 
Sisters, and again I was surprised to find 
them all dressed as any group of young 
ladies would be dressed in the USA. It 
seems that the only nuns in Mexico al- 
lowed to wear a habit are the Sisters of 
Saint Vincent de Paul, and that is be- 
cause they insisted, when invited by the 
Government to come to Mexico, that 
they should be allowed to wear their 
traditional habit. The face-saving device 
is that this habit is officially called a “uni- 
form.” Later a short visit with Father 
Mallon and Monsignor Juan Arjona, 
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at the time of Saint Benedict, to Mexico, 
where a natural fervor in prayer might 
be raised to a higher spiritual level by 
means of the Holy Rule. 

Soon the Abbot came out on a clear- 
ing from which could be seen far below 
a lovely valley ringed about with dis- 
tant mountains, while just ahead were 
patches of cultivated ground surround- 
ing an odd construction of wood, primi- 
tive and functional in style. Out of it 
emerged a youth in the habit of a monk, 
who welcomed the august visitor with 
Benedictine hospitality. Their Prior was 
in Mexico City on business, so he and 


rector of the Seminario Conciliar, to 
stroll through the seminary buildings 
where I again heard a group of semi- 
narians at choir practice. They do this 
very well in Mexico. 

Finally Easter Vigil ceremonies, be- 
ginning at 10.30 P.M. in the church of 
San Sebastian, in charge of the Mary- 
knoll Fathers, in one of the poorest and 
toughest sections of Mérida. Then mass 
at midnight. A beautiful ceremony; the 
church was full. This is a parish of about 
twenty-five thousand, with five Sunday 
masses. I hear there is much to do here 
to straighten out the “deviations” and 
center the attention of the people on the 
mass. I will never forget the performance 
of the lone cantor during this mass. An 
enthusiastic fellow who did things with 
Gregorian that I would not have deemed| 
possible. It sounded as if he were follow-: 
ing the notations of the Liber Usualis 
while holding the book upside down. 
Knowing that he did not have any book 
I marvelled at the facility with which he} 
toyed with the notes. At times he bel-! 
lowed in no uncertain fashion, then| 
when I hoped he would emphasize the 
importance of the quilisma he would! 
tone down to a whisper. And yet his} 
enthusiastic singing had an element of| 
barbaric and Gregorian splendor about | 
it. It was fascinating, and it was one| 
time when I could have used a wire 
recorder to advantage, for the benefit of 
generations to come. On to Havana. 


his brothers were happy to play host and 
show off their monastic home. They led 
the amiable Abbot to the oratory, the 
sacristy, the refectory and the kitchen, 
chapter and classroom. He was shown 
the Prior’s cell, which was also the 
library, and finally the dormitory with | 
double-decker bunks. These were set in 
a row that could be lengthened at need; 
roofed over and enclosed on three sides. 
f The venerable Abbot accepted their 
invitation to assist at vespers and was 
really edified by their dignified de- 
meanor and their spirited chanting of 
the psalms in Spanish. The language 
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element is a primary consideration, as 
some of the candidates are illiterate and 
Latin is out of the question. So Father 
Gregory had to translate the psalms, 
hymns, and prayers; thus there is full 
participation. 

As he took his leave the Abbot saw 
the brothers returning each to his ap- 
pointed task in silence. This was the 
beginning of the “‘Escuela de Servicio 
del Sefior.”” The ora et labora of Saint 
Benedict, with a measure of rest and 
recreation, make for a well-balanced 
day — balanced but not easy, for many 
young Indians who are drawn to the 
religious life cannot take the loneliness, 
silence, and hard work, both mental and 
physical, but those who do persevere are 
held by the divine office. First by its 
rhythm and variety, and gradually by 
the meaning and drama of the liturgy 
which comes to replace and transform 
Mexican piety, so genuine and moving, 
30 often expressed with picturesque 
pageantry. This, alas, frequently degen- 
erates into a kind of spectacular show so 
popular with tourists, mixed with pagan 
traditional practices. 

‘There was a meeting between the 
Abbot Primate and Dom Gregory the 
following day. The latter received en- 
souragement to continue his experi- 
ment; his cherished ideas were ap- 
sroved; it was a happy day for the 
young Prior. In the course of time it be- 
same necessary for Father Gregory to 
ly to Rome to try to obtain canonical 
tatus for his community from the Con- 
sregation of Religious. His request was 
sranted, he was given permission to re- 
‘eive novices to profession, and the 
oundation became directly dependent 
m the Abbot Primate. This unexpected 
uccess created a sensation. It would 
eem that Our Lady of Guadalupe, who 
ippeared to Juan Diego four hundred 
ind twenty years ago, and sent him on 


an important message to the bishop, 
still has confidence in these Indians of 
today who have passed through a time 
of cruel persecution and remained faith- 
ful to their beloved Lady. 


WHEN Padre Gorio, as Dom Lemer- 
cier is sometimes affectionately called, 
returned in triumph from Rome his 
friends rallied to his support. Not the 
least important of his friends was Bishop 
Espino of Cuernavaca, whose benevo- 
lence had already proved of inestimable 
value and comfort. A new era opened 
up, a better property was obtained, 
funds raised, and the building of a mon- 
astery, dedicated to Our Lady of the 
Resurrection, became a serious enter- 
prise. To erect a solid and enduring 
home for future monks, six-foot trenches 
were dug and filled with stone and ce- 
ment, from which arose a storied build- 
ing of brick and stucco; an ell was soon 
joined to it, giving two sides to the hol- 
low square that will eventually make the 
cloister complete. In the meantime, 
they have cells for the monks and ac- 
commodations for male guests, with all 
conveniences; a reception room and 
shop for religious objects, books, and the 
various articles woven by the brothers, 
and an oratory that will eventually be 
used as the refectory. This temporary 
oratory has already been enlarged sev- 
eral times to accommodate the increas- 
ing number of visitors who find Sunday 
mass particularly inspiring. The archi- 
tect who drew the plans was unable to 
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supervise the work and, as specifications 
were lacking and the usual unpredicted 
conditions presented themselves, there 
had to be a free interpretation and many 
departures from the original idea, some 
of which can be termed ‘‘happy acci- 
dents.” 

All this while the lack of water has 
been a terrific disadvantage. It made 
heavy work to haul water from a dis- 
tance, daily and over a bad road (an 
understatement) in the old jeep trailer. 
Then finally, after many frustrations, 
material obstacles were overcome, ene- 
mies vanquished or pacified, the water 
was brought through a pipe from Santa 
Maria Ahuacatitl4n and gushed out of 
the taps of the monastery on Easter 
1952. It gave a realistic expression to the 
Vidi Aquam sung at mass. Behold Our 
Lady of the Resurrection— how she 
favors her sons on the feast of their risen 
Lord. 

We who have visited Padre Gorio’s 
foundation over a period of five years, 
have witnessed remarkable improve- 
ments. Electricity was a great simplifier 
of living conditions. On Sunday morn- 
ings we used to be conveyed from the 
highway, with any visitor who might be 
coming from Mexico City or Cuerna- 
vaca, in the fantastic little army jeep 
that seemed to have elastic properties 
enabling an unbelievable number of 
people to be crowded in to it (there were 
two goats on one occasion) in addition 
to such provisions as were deemed indis- 
pensable for the day. We were bounced 
and hurtled over that dreadful narrow 
road that plunged into the depths, rose, 
and dangerously skirted the edge of a 
ravine. 

In the bare, quiet chapel, we thanked 
God that we were still alive and listened 
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happily to the brothers in their stalls, 
chanting Terce. Then the cross bearer 
entered, followed by the acolytes, and 
the Prior, clothed in distinguished hand- 
woven vestments, celebrating Mass fac- 
ing the people. Because every syllable 
is distinctly heard and no gesture un- 
seen, the sense of mystery is somehow 
deepened. Many carry away an endur- 
ing memory of that Mass. Many return 
again and again for there is really noth- 
ing like it in Mexican churches for 
purity and the way it brings out the es- 
sential meaning of the Holy Sacrifice. 


IT ts pleasant to stay for a breakfast 
of papaya, cocoa, pan dulce; also there 
are tortillas and a variety of exotic 
dishes for those who have adventurous 
tastes. You are served by the brothers 
in the reception room where there are 
fascinating show cases, with religious 
articles of native and local design, books, 
and examples from the looms of these 
naturally gifted weavers. You may have 
the opportunity of talking with the 
Prior, who has a remarkable facility for 
languages. Books are his dominant inter- 
est, and he has collected a very good 


Can You Make Walls Speak? 


AN YOU make walls speak?” 

Father Hessler wrote me late in 
1951. “Our church is freshly white- 
washed and the bare walls are crying 
for color, to sing the glory of God.” 

Such an invitation is hard for a 
painter to resist. Before three months 
were up, I was on my way to the lonely 
territories of southern Yucatan’s forests. 

San Joaquin’s church in Bacalar, 
originally built in 1588, had fallen into 
ruins in the middle of the last century. 
But the arches and the walls were still 
standing when, ten years ago, the first 
missionary returned to the spot, cleared 
the trees, and re-roofed the ruin. In 
1949, a year before Father Hessler was 
sent to become its pastor, the restored 
church was re-dedicated. 

The first thing on the padre’s mind 
was the sanctuary, long and lofty but 
darkened by the blinding glare from an 
unfortunate window above the altar. 


library. He is often asked by groups of 
priests and laymen to give retreats and 
days of recollection, but his time is fully 
occupied with conferences for the com- 
munity and all the administrative busi- 
ness, so he encourages groups to bring 
their own retreat masters. He can sup- 
ply reading matter and the guests are 
free to assist at all monastic offices. ‘The 
duties and responsibilities that rest on 
the Prior’s slender shoulders are really 
more than one or even two men should 
have to carry. We hope with all our 
hearts that Our Lady of the Resurrec- 
tion will send a younger holy priest to 
help him in the near future. Then 
Father Gregory will be freed from the 
mass of detail and be better able to 
direct the important affairs of the priory. 
There are several interesting possibili- 
ties in the way of professional men who 
hope to join the community. May it be 
God’s will to nourish the monastic tree 
so that it will bear fruit, increase, and 
multiply. Mexico has need of such trees. 

We step out of the guest’s entrance on 
to the terrace and our eyes are filled 
with beauty and the feeling of peace. 
Fruit trees have been set out in num- 
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“How can we draw the people’s atten- 
tion to the altar?’ he asked. ‘‘All any- 
body thinks of here is San Joaquin’s 
statue! It’s so hard to make the people 
aware of the Mass and the Blessed 
Sacrament. Perhaps a little color?” 
Immediately I saw that the building 
was beautiful, of noble proportions, its 
great white walls literally crying for 
frescoes. But on the other hand I could 
also see that the plaster looked brittle. 
The whitewash was flaking. And be- 
sides there seemed to be no plasterer on 
the spot, no one at least who had ever 
heard of true fresco. Lime was available 
of course; the people burn limestone 
themselves in the great oven behind the 
priest’s house. A mound of rocky lime 
was waiting under a thatch roof in the 
yard. Six long, thin, tree trunks were 
also on hand. They had been painfully 
hauled out of the forest and were ready 
to make a scaffolding. The wood is so 
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bers, fields of corn and beans, farm out- 
buildings for cows and pigs, chickens and 
ducks — all seem to be increasing. The 
rough road of the early days no longer 
serves Our Lady of the Resurrection; a 
fine new approach has just been com- 
pleted and visitors will no longer be 
obliged to leave their fine cars behind 
but can now arrive without a struggle 
at the very entrance of the priory. Also 
the old army jeep (for which I cherish 
a secret affection) now has only limited} 
uses; it has been replaced by a fine,, 
capacious station wagon which will take} 
the visitor down to Cuernavaca, if that} 
is where he wants to go. As you turn to} 
say goodbye to Father Prior and his; 
smiling novices, and if conditions are} 
favorable, you will have the greatest of| 
thrills in beholding the apparition of 
Popocatepetl, * beautiful and serene and| 
mysterious — the spirit of Mexico.f 

| 
* Meaning “smoking mountain.” As Fray | 
Motolinia notes, it was an active volcano until| 
shortly after the arrival of the first missionaries. , 


+ On a second visit the Abbot Primate found! 
that definite improvements had been made in| 
many ways. 


heavy two men can hardly lift one 
trunk, and so hard that no nail can be 
driven through it. The whole effect was 
so pitiful, I wept. Yet all were looking 
for me to work some magic. | 

The very night I arrived, the padre 
held a meeting; ie. a good dozen of 
his flock were on hand to take part in 
the liturgy lesson and to introduce 
themselves to me. “At your orders,” or 
“your servant,” each one said in Span- 
ish style, after giving his name. I had no 
words to reply. Shaking rough brown 
hands and looking into dark eyes. . . . 
Lord, have mercy upon the poor! I 
could see it was up to me to do some- 
thing and not let down the hope of 
these patient souls. 

I begged off the sanctuary however; 
too beautiful to experiment with! Be- 
sides, I had not come to paint, only to 
look over possibilities. But perhaps in 
the sacristy one could try painting on 
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the dry plaster; then if it should flake 
off in a year or two, not much would be 
lost. So the next week, when I went for 
inoculations to the seaport thirty miles 
away, I brought back some powder 
colors, glue, and three-quarter-inch 
brushes. Around the sacristy door the 
padre wanted some deer thirsting for 
the living waters; so that is where we 
began. 

No piece of window glass existed in 
that village of straw huts, but I was 
fortunate enough to discover a broken 
tile from the church floor, and this was 
used as a palette to grind the paint. Two 
little boys, four and five, faithfully 
collected sticks and shavings to keep the 
fire under the double boiler for the 
glue. 

In a couple of days the deer were 

finished. They went as high as I could 
reach with a chair on a table. The 
moment had now come to think seri- 
ously of putting up a scaffolding, if a 
text from the Psalms and picture of the 
Last Supper were to go above the door. 
_ Here we reached a stalemate. Frail 
Don Elias was on hand, and so was Don 
Feliz, the catechist, but between the 
two of them they had no idea how to 
prop tree trunks inside the sacristy to 
make a scaffolding. I could offer no 
help. Suddenly we found ourselves in 
the presence of a startling apparition. 
_ A gaunt man with wild mop of hair 
stood in the doorway. He said little, but 
started directing operations. I thought 
everybody knew him but found out 
later that he was a complete stranger. 
Anyway, armed with his machete, he 
hacked four tree trunks down to size, 
brought them inside, propped them up 
against the wall and called for two 
pieces of rope. Then he tied up some 
supports and, upon them, a board. This 
clever construction was none too level, 
but fortunately quite sturdy. The scroll 
with verse from the Psalms and the Last 
Supper were painted above the door 
and finished in time for Maundy Thurs- 
day, when an unprecedented concourse 
of people, including ‘‘vacationists” from 
the seaport, turned up for at least a 
brief visit to the church. 

Even trimmed with a razor blade the 
brushes were still a bit unwieldy in deli- 
¢ate passages, and I don’t know how the 
people took at first to the heavy sort of 
pointilism thus produced. However, no 
one seemed to mind too much. 


EMBOLDENED by this success, I 
thought there was still time to tackle 
another painting. If he couldn’t as yet 


bring attention to his altar, the padre 
at least hoped I could make the bap- 
tistry more noticeable. It sounded like a 
good idea, but not an easy one. Only the 
people in the front row could peer into 
the baptistry, by looking sideways when 
the doors were open. Ordinarily the 
heavy wooden doors were closed. To 
this dilemma — even after racking my 
brains for six weeks — I could summon 
no quick and satisfactory solution. So I 
turned the padre’s attention elsewhere 
for the time being. 

The church, built in the days of 
Spanish expansion, is far too large for 
the present village congregation. To fill 
it entirely with benches would be fool- 
hardy; the timid flock of worshippers 
would never budge from the back seats. 
The rear half of the church was thus 
kept empty, the corners serving more or 
less as a warehouse, except that, in and 
around a large niche, a woman from the 
coconut-lined seaport had set up a pre- 
tentious oil painting of the Virgin. The 
lady’s uncertain reputation could hardly 
be worse than her shrine. But a few 
years’ diligence on the part of spiders 
and cockroaches having done justice to 
her puffy blue satin doo-dads, it was 
time to tear them down and paint some- 
thing fresh instead. 

During the four score years when the 
ruined church lay overgrown by jungle, 
no sign remained of the presence of 
God but San Joaquin’s statue, still up 
on the wall above where the main altar 
had been. Occasionally a priest had ap- 
peared miles away at the small settle- 
ment by the sea, to baptize children, 
and perhaps bless marriages. But aside 
from these infrequent visits, the terri- 
tory had lacked the sacramental con- 
solations of religion. 

In their distress the people used to 
walk a day, two days, three days, 
through uncharted forest trails, to bring 
a sick child or an anguish of soul to San 
Joaquin’s image in his jungle hermitage, 
and then make the long trek back with 
a sense of spiritual healing and nourish- 
ment. 

No wonder the people are attached to 
San Joaquin! He stood by them in 
spite of three fires — due to an overload 
of candles on his feast — which he 
wonderfully escaped, barely singed. 

No wonder it is hard to show the 
super-importance of Holy Mass or of 
baptism, or even to explain that Saint 
Joaquin is only the father of the Blessed 
Virgin. “He is miraculous, Sefiorita,” 
a man told me, gazing affectionately 
towards the statue, “miraculous!” As 


for Dofia Rosita, she told me many a 
beautiful tale of him. “When I was four 
years old, I was sick and my grand- 
mother carried me to the ruin to pray 
to San Joaquin. But when we arrived 
and I saw him up there, I was so scared 
I turned my head away. Oh, that was 
bad, Sefiorita, but I was only a little 
girl. And my grandmother consoled 
me ‘Don’t be afraid, darling,’ she said, 
‘he’s the saint. He’s good. He will cure 
you.’ I was still afraid, though. But 
don’t you think he would understand, 
Senorita? And how I love him now!” 

To explain Joaquin’s position in the 
Holy Family, I felt the church should 
have a real statue of his Daughter and 
of his Divine Grandson, a statue carved 
and painted to match his own. But 
among the small budding congregation 
(a mere 4% of the village’s 800 souls) 
there was no one skilled with tools. So 
in the niche I painted a picture of an 
imaginary “‘statue’”’ — the seated Vir- 
gin and Child, flanked by her parents: 
Saint Ann dressed in the Maya huipil 
and rebozo (everybody remembers a 
Maya grandmother somewhere back) 
and Saint Joaquin as his own statue. 
This latter caused exclamations of sur- 
prise. ““Mira, San Joaquin, . . . igua- 
lito! igualito!” “Look! Saint Joaquin, 
looking exactly like himself!’ 

Alas, even at its best, our devotion to 
the Virgin tends only too often towards 
a meaningless routine. I showed her 
therefore as the Throne of Wisdom, sur- 
rounding her with titles from her litany 
to point out how these titles really ap- 
ply to wisdom, and to Mary precisely 
because she is the seat of Divine Wisdom 
among men. ‘‘He who loves me (i.e. he 
who loves wisdom) will never sin.” In 
applying these words to Our Lady we 
must not forget that their meaning 
comes from her own love of wisdom. 

Wisdom is brilliant as the sun; it is 
also obscure but beautiful. Elevated as 
the tallest palm tree and simple as the 
wild flowers, it is, as the citadel of 
David, impregnable. It is a golden 
house, a garden enclosed; it runs deep 
underground, as an artesian well that 
brings up fresh waters. Wisdom is pure 
and solid as ivory, hard to discover as 
the forest-hidden wild rose; and the 
seat of Wisdom is Mary. 

The painting was finished just the 
day before I left. That night, under the 
big tree next to the church, a farewell 
party was organized. As a party it was 
rather inarticulate, except for Don 
José Cortez, the village’s chief atheist, 
who kindly played his guitar while his 
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daughter and I sang under the stars. 
Presently the padre invited the party 
to come into the church for the blessing 
of the painting and explanation of its 
details. Don José, reluctantly but forced 
by politeness, went in and was amazed 
at the meaning of all this. 

I was afraid he would bear me a 
grudge for having “tricked” him to 
setting foot in church, but an hour later, 
having returned home and packed my 
bag by moonlight, and being on the 
point of settling into my hammock, I 
was surprised by a party of musicians 
advancing in the night fog. It was Don 
José, his daughter, and two neighbors, 
to give me a serenade! 


THis spring I was welcomed back 
with hugs and kisses in San Joaquin’s 
parish for a second four-week visit; chief 
objective, Operation Baptistry. But 
times and travel can be uncertain, and 
when I arrived on a Saturday evening, 
the padre was still off in his outlying 
mission pueblos and would not be back 
for a week. However, all was ready. Don 
Otilio Estrada, the stone mason, had 
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burned a whole batch of lime and 
slaked it. Besides, the new baptistry 
had been all planned for two years in 
correspondence between the padre and 
myself. So Don Otilio and I decided to 
waste no time, but to surprise Father 
Hessler by having the work almost 
finished upon his return. We made a 
date for the next afternoon, Sunday, 
when a group of men gathered to meas- 
ure and lay out the size of the baptistry. 
We were all ready to start work first 
thing Monday morning. 

How to make the baptistry more 
attractive, i.e. how to have it attract the 
people’s interest, had been our problem. 
We solved it by abandoning the old 
location entirely and building a new 
setting for the font in the unused rear 
end of the church. 

The first thing Don Otilio and his 
helpers did was to dig an octagonal 
hole about nine feet across and two 
steps down. The digging yielded a 
number of bones and fragments of 
skulls from the Spaniards who had 
perished in the massacre of 1854. This 
earth and her bones were saved as fill 
for a three-step pyramid in the sanc- 
tuary to elevate the altar—a com- 
panion project still in the future. 

One evening on the dark lake we 
heard a distant, eerie, sound. It ap- 
proached, was identified as an outboard 
motor, and a half hour later Don 
Gustavo, from Santa Cruz Chico (chico, 
“the small’) — way at the far end of 
the lake— appeared. His weather- 
beaten face broke into a happy smile 
when he saw me. On a trip through his 
village two years ago I had been called 
in consultation over his sick battery 
radio, and, although my incompetence 
in the matter was complete, he was still 
grateful. 

Don José and his daughter had just 
come over with their guitars to greet 
me. As a true gentleman, Don Gustavo 
also took his turn at the guitar, enter- 
taining the company with the most 
noble airs in his repertory. Later that 
night, while all were asleep, he took 
off in his dug-out canoe, made the fifty- 
mile trip back home, and by dawn had 
returned once more with the padre. 

The progress on the baptistry pleased 
Father Hessler immensely. A three-foot- 
high wall was going up around the 
octagonal “tomb” with two openings 
reserved for doors. 

Now the time had come to think of 
decorating the baptistry. I sketched 
trees along the outside walls. But it was 
Septuagesima time, and at evening 


devotions the padre had been reading 
from a Spanish translation of Dom 
Guéranger’s “Liturgical Year.” One 
whole lesson had been devoted to sym. 
bolical animals, and the padre became 
so enamored of these animals thar 
nothing would do but to have animal: 
on the baptistry. The bird, the deer, the 
phoenix, the fish, the lion, the peacock. 
he wanted them all! So in each of the 
panels I sketched an animal, between 
the trees. 

Fresco paintings on such a_ wall 
would, I thought, be immediately de- 
faced by the youngsters. Mosaic, how- 
ever, was the answer to this little diffi 
culty. And in particular a mosaic oj 
broken bottles and bits of china would 
be so rough it would guarantee tc 
scratch the ‘‘chamacos” instead of being 
scratched by them. 

Don Otilio approved of the idea: 
On my first visit he himself had taken 
me to a ruin on the edge of the village 
which tradition recognized as having 
been the Bank of Bacalar in the days of 
her splendor. The stucco on the three-+ 
foot-thick walls showed traces of dec: 
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oration. Outlines of “tigers,” as Don 
Otilio called them, of a man, of a bird, 
and assorted wiggles had been made 
by embedding bits of reddish stone. In 
fact, at that time Otilio had also con- 
sented to plaster an experimental batch 
of mortar in a corner of the church 
embedding bits of glass in it himself. So 
the idea had had full time to mature in 
the maestro’s mind, and there should 
be no hitch in the proceedings. Never- 
theless, cold feet got the best of him, 
and we had to wait out a week end 
while he took a rum cure before the 
great day came to begin the mosaic. 


MEANWHILE time had not gone 
a-begging. The school children had col- 
lected fragments of broken plates and 
glass along the road, in their backyards 
etc. — in a small village even this is a 
welcome distraction for the children — 
and I had tried to get volunteers to 
wash and sort these by colors. The fact 
that we could not enjoy the luxury of 
boxes to sort our colors did not help 
matters. At a great sacrifice two women 
lent me the more damaged of their two 
precious pots, but they would have 
been left without any cooking utensil 
for the daily diet of beans had they 
given more. So we simply made mounds 
of the different colors on the floor, trying 
to keep them separated by bits of wood. 
_ Before two days were up we had used 
up most of our first gifts, but fortunately 
at the Sunday masses the padre had 
begged contributions in kind for the 
mosaics. All day then, little groups of 
children drifted in, balancing upon 
their heads platters and saucepans full 
of fragments. One lad came, bearing a 
turtle shell containing his gifts. The fol- 
lowing day his grandfather, Don Luis 
Balam appeared, rather upset, mutter- 
ing something about a turtle shell. 
Fortunately the shell was still there 
in a corner. I hastily returned it to him 
with many thanks, and went back to the 
demands of the fast setting cement 
which could not be neglected. But he 
would have none of it. The shell was a 
gift too. “It is beautiful,” he explained 
to me. “If you cut it up right along 
those little sections, it makes exquisite 
pieces. Look at this one for example. See 
that handsome pattern? You must use 
that in the mosaic.” “But how can I 
separate the pieces?” I asked. “Oh, 
that, Sefiorita, is done with a little saw. 
You have to do it very carefully.” To 
get rid of him and his turtle shell, I 
said: “But I have no saw. Can you saw 
those little pieces for me?” “All right,” 


he answered and disappeared in search 
of the little saw. 

Within an hour, he was back with 
little Jesuscito carrying a basin full of 
smelly pieces of shell. Alas, the most 
handsome, butterfly-shaped piece from 
the neck of the shell had broken. Don 
Luis was apologetic about it. “This is 
how they should fit, Sefiorita, just like 
this. See? They should make a butter- 
fly.” I took the two pieces from his 
hands— we were just then doing a 
mosaic tree — ‘‘Never mind,” I said, 
placing them both together into the 
dark tree trunk where it sprouts forth 
two branches. ‘Now they won’t get 
lost.”” Don Luis became an enthusiast 
of the church projects thereafter. 

The next day we had reached the 
panel with the lion. In a tin plate I had 
set aside all the black and yellow rim 
pieces of the turtle shell and these I 
gave to Otilio. “Can you make me a 
snake out of this?” I asked. There may 
have been some modesty in the maes- 
tro’s mind as to his artistic talents, but 
when he was presented with the idea of 
a snake, not a second’s hesitation de- 
terred him. Without bothering even to 
outline his snake, he started right in to 
set the pieces in the wet cement, begin- 
ning at the head and gradually selecting 
smaller sections for the tapering body 
and pointed tail. When he was through, 
he looked at it, said ‘‘No,” and started 
taking out the head. I was aghast, but 
he simply filled in the hole with a hand- 
ful of softened mortar and made a new 
and better head of a different, more 
ferocious type of snake. He used a piece 
of gold painted china for the eye and 
some slivers of red for the forked tongue. 
The picture now represents the tempta- 
tion of Christ, shown as the Lion of 
Juda, with Satan as the snake. 


IN five days the mosaics were done all 
around the baptistry wall. The problem 
now was whether to set the floor tiles 
first or to start by painting frescoes on 
the inside faces of the walls, and finish 
off the whole work with the tiles. These 
alternatives had been debated pro and 
con almost from the beginning, and here 
we were still undecided with only a 
week to go. Otilio finally said the tiles 
must come last because plastering for 
frescoes would soil them. 

I would have preferred to do the floor 
first (and cover it with old cement 
sacks) so that the plastering for frescoes 
could have been brought flush with the 
edge of the tiles at the wall base. But 
the maestro over-ruled me, and, as it 


was his job, it was up to him to know 
the best way. 

He proceeded therefore with the 
plastering of the first panel, but by the 
time he got started it was late in the 
day, the plaster was obviously still too 
liquid to paint on, and I was getting 
very nervous. 

Fresco painting must be done within 
twelve hours of the time the plaster is 
applied on the wall in order for the 
pigment to become permanently in- 
corporated into the setting lime. I had 
visions of the colors dusting right off 
after the wall had dried. But every one 
assured me it takes weeks for plaster to 
dry, and it would still be wet in the 
morning. I had never seen anyone 
plaster the way Otilio did. So I bowed 
to the verdict and put off painting for 
that day. 

Next morning, bright and early, Don 
Otilio was on hand. While he plastered 
the next two panels on that side, I began 
to paint a picture of “Creation” in the 
first one.-Well before noon Otilio had 
finished, and I had launched into 
*“Noah’s Ark.” All was going smoothly, 
so before nightfall ““The Crossing the 
Red Sea” too had been painted in the 
third panel on that side. These three 
water scenes from the Old Testament 
are figures of birth, and of the re-birth 
which is Baptism. 


THE next day was Sunday and, after 
the second mass, the padre drove off on 
his truck to some missions all along the 
150 mile road ending at a lumber camp. 
Some of his lay helpers and I accom- 
panied him. This was a trip by land 
and with the luxury of a truck on a 
stretch of opened land called a road. 
**Open” aptly describes it; indeed, there 
is not a tree, not a plant, on the broiling, 
dusty road, and there are also innumer- 
able open holes. The farther the road 
goes, the worse it becomes. It’s prowess 
for the driver to pick his way among all 
the holes, trying to gauge which com- 
bination of them is liable to be least 
dangerous. And so, to the farthest ends 
of the earth, the Word and the Presence 
of the Lord are brought by the mis- 
sionary. 

We arrived towards evening. There 
were confessions and evening mass, fol- 
lowed by a baptism. Next morning, at 
the crack of dawn, we had mass again 
and then took off for the return trip, 
loaded with the gifts of the forest: 
lumber. 

The following day was pretty well 
taken up in preparing for the evening’s 
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Shrove Tuesday celebration. And, as 
the Shrove Tuesday festivities — in- 
cluding a morality play which ended in 
church with the solemn burial of the 
“Alleluia” — had lasted till midnight, 
nobody was up early on Ash Wednesday. 

The result was that Otilio didn’t 
plaster the three panels on the other 
side of the baptistry as early as had been 
planned, and I couldn’t start painting 
till late morning. The sun sets promptly 
at six in the tropics, and I was far from 
done when dark came. With candles 
and a Coleman lamp, I continued till 
past the evening devotions, but the color 
was getting unpleasant and much of the 
work stilted. 

Nevertheless, for better or worse, 
three scenes of re-birth from the New 
Testament took their places on the left 
wall of the baptistry. They are the 
Visitation (Baptism of John the Bap- 
tist), the Baptism of Our Lord, and the 
Resurrection. 

Now the job of setting the tiles could 
begin. Suffice it to say it wasn’t as easy 
even to Don Otilio as had been thought. 
The bottom of the frescoes was torn out, 
as neatly as possible, but still torn out, 
and had to be patched up — and 
painted to match — and this took place 
as usual just the afternoon before my 
departure. Even so, there was rejoicing, 
and pride that the work was finished. 
Otilio would have liked to transport the 
font immediately from its old abode, for 
me to see it in its new setting. But some- 
how his enthusiasm was curbed at the 
thought of those freshly laid tiles and 
the still tender mortar under them. 

I have, however, received some 
photographs showing the baptism of 
one of my godsons, with a proxy god- 
mother and all else in place except the 
doors. The latter are to be carved by 
Don Luis, and, needless to say, I am 
curious to see if he will encrust them 
with turtle shell. 

Word has also come that the west 
fagade has been done over —on the 
occasion of a scaffolding being put up 
to hoist the bell (a bell which my 
mother caused to be made specially in 
Belgium and which is already half paid 
for by contributions from our friends) — 
and that Don Otilio is painting it al 
fresco. He also has grand projects for 
putting mosaics instead of plain stucco 
on the ornamental walls of the church 
property. 

Meanwhile also the statue of the 
Virgin has arrived. As I told you, two 
years ago I had to make a painting of a 
“statue” into the space reserved for her 


shrine. And, not knowing how to get 
an authentic statue carved locally, I 
had turned to Mr. Ossorio, for whom I 
had worked in the Philippines (see 
LirurcicaL Arts, August 1951), and 
wrote to him asking if he would consent 
to commission Benjamin Valenciano, 
our sculptor there, to carve a statue of 
Our Lady as a gift to the mission. 

After two years, this handsome gift 
has arrived from the Philippines. The 
Virgin is majestic and unsophisticated. 
Her hands are open, and she looks in 
admiration at the Christ Child seated 
upon her lap. 

“Now Saint Joaquin will not be 
alone any more. Probrecito! He’s been so 
alone all these years. Now his daughter 
is with him. And now he has his grand- 
son, Jesus. Madre Santisima! All he now 
needs is his good wife, Santa Anna.” 


WELL, one of the first sights that 
struck me on my second visit to Bacalar 
was the old mango tree, and, under it, 
Don Angel Escalante, armed with an 
adze, hollowing out a huge mahogany 
trunk to make a canoe. He had the work 
neatly measured and well in hand. Why, 
with such a carver in town, I thought, 
there should be no difficulty about get- 
ting a statue carved here. A man who 
can carve such a boat can carve a 
statue any day. Before I left, therefore, 
Don Angel had been won over to the 
idea of selecting a good piece of wood 
for Saint Anne, and of roughing her 
out. He still claims he couldn’t carve a 
figure without my standing there and 
telling him how. But perhaps after he 
has the figure roughed out he won’t 
be able to resist putting in a few details 

. . who knows? 

When Saint Anne is finished, then all 
the statues will be moved together. 
Saint Joaquin, at present alone in his 
niche, will cede his place to the Virgin 
and Child. Two more niches will then 
be made, one on each side of the present 
central one, and these will be occupied 
by Joaquin and Anne. Doubtless San 
Joaquin will always remain the favorite, 
miraculous image, but at least he will 
be enjoying his veneration in the com- 
pany of his family. I am sure that if a 
guild of Saint Joaquin is formed, to 
which only grandfathers are privileged 
to be elected, it will do a great deal to 
give men prestige in church, to build 
respect for Christian marriage, and to 
foster family traditions. 

Meanwhile I painted a temporary 
decoration around his present niche so 
he can have a worthy place while he 


waits. Big scrolls now proudly proclaim: 


GRANDFATHER 
of our Lord 
JESUS CHRIST 
Saviour of the World 


FATHER 
of 
MARY MOST HOLY ) 
Virgin and Mother | 
Conceived without sin 


GLORIOUS PATRIARCH SENOR | 
SAN JOAQUIN 


On each side are silhouetted scenes | 
from his life: 1) The people mock him > 
for being childless. 2) He gives one- | 
third of his goods to the Temple and _ 
one-third to the poor. 3) An angel ap- : 
pears to tell him he will beget a priv- 
ileged daughter. 4) Joachim and Ann | 
greet each other with joy over this | 
good news. 5) They rejoice over the | 
birth of Mary. 6) They take their little | 
girl to the Temple to “learn her cate- 
chism.” 7) Joachim dies (happy death!) | 
between his holy wife and his holy | 
daughter. 8) Joachim and Ann are 
delivered from limbo by their divine | 
grandson. 

Over the confessional I also painted a 
picture, in spare moments while the | 
baptistry hole was being dug and the 
walls built. This shows the forgiving 
Christ at the top, and the story of the 
prodigal son in twelve frames around — 
the confessional. | 

In the corner at the very rear of the ) 
church the warehouse effect was also to ; 
disappear. The space was cleared for a 
secondary altar to be dedicated to the 
souls in purgatory. There was just time, 
while Don Otilio was setting the bap- 
tistry tiles, to paint a picture of the holy 
souls upon that wall. Father Hessler 
had suggested that I try to show some of 
the happiness of the souls as well as their 
suffering. But the painting looks literally 
like hell to the Adventist minister who 
wandered into the church trying to 
convert us (or was it just curiosity?) 
that very afternoon. At any rate I hope 
it will challenge discussion and medita- 
tion upon that merciful subject. 

And now of course, I have promised 
to return. There is the altar still to be 
done, and how glorious it would be if I 
could obtain some real tesserae — gold 
ones, and bright colored ones — instead 
of just old broken bottles for the altar. 
That would be magnificent. As for 
painting frescoes all over the great, 
noble sanctuary, does that really exceed 
all dreams and aspiauions 
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The Church Reborn in Quintana Roo 


NYONE who reads some of the books 
that make up the annotated bib- 
liography in this issue, particularly those 
which deal with various phases of life 
in certain towns in Yucatan and other 
Mexican provinces, will be struck by 
the recurring misunderstandings of the 
Church’s life in recent times, and the 
veiled remarks to the effect that the 
priest’s visits are sometimes infrequent 
or that the faith of the Indian is still 
only a thin veneer atop the still active 
pagan practices of long ago. Or the 
author will dwell on the elastic morality 
of those whose marriage vows cannot 
be exchanged in a Christian manner 
because of the high fees exacted by the 
clergy, etc. Seldom do these authors 
hint at the possibility that the lack of 
priests in certain sections of the land 
is due to the long persecution to which 
the Church was subjected, nor are these 
writers always qualified to judge of the 
faith of the natives, since they do not 
necessarily share it nor are they suffh- 
ciently conscious of the hidden work of 
grace in the souls of the people. What 
follows gives an idea of what has hap- 
pened and is happening in Quintana 
Roo—a commentary which would 
seem to be equally valid elsewhere. 

If one were to mount a mule and fol- 
low the agent who carries the overland 
mail from the tower of Peto in Yucatan 
to the settlement of Santa Cruz de 
Bravo, the mission center of the Mary- 
knoll Fathers in the middle of Quintana 
Roo bush, one would see several aban- 
doned, roofless churches along the way. 
At Dzonotchel, Sacalaca, Saban, sur- 
rounded by palm-thatched huts, are 
walls rising up to seven or eight meters, 
topped and split open in places by 
alamo trees — the remains of old colo- 
nial churches. What happened to re- 
duce them to that ruined state is an 
interesting but tragic history in which 
figure Maya Indians, who live not far 
from the bush road. 

In 1847, just at the time that Yucatan 
was seeking to make itself independent 
of the central government of Mexico, 
the Maya Indians rose up in rebellion 
against the whites on the peninsula. A 
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bloody series of massacres and whole- 
sale destruction of towns followed. The 
Indians, from the fastnesses of the 
Quintana Roo bush, made repeated 
excursions into the settlements of Yuca- 
tan, laying them waste and killing all 
whom they encountered. After having 
confiscated the images, crosses, and 
bells of the churches, the marauders 
destroyed the latter by burning them. 
In one case, in Tihosuco, they blew up 
the stone facade of the huge temple with 
a powder charge. 

One might ask what was the reason 
for this terrible rebellion? The fact of 
the matter is that the secret longing 
in the hearts of the Mayas for inde- 
pendence, never fully stamped out dur- 
ing the Conquest and smoldering on 
during many generations, was suddenly, 
through a combination of circumstances, 
fanned into a conflagration in 1847. 
The one responsible for this, more than 
anyone else, was a cruel, ambitious, 
rum-addicted Indian named Cecilio 
Chi, headman of the village of Tepich. 
He sensed that the time was ripe to 
strike the blow. It was only in the 
years immediately preceding that the 
Indians had come to a realization 
of their strength, that they had learned 
for the first time what power they had 
with firearms in their hands. On re- 
peated occasions during this period — 
as never before in their history — they 
had been called to arms. The Yucatan 
government enlisted them in its war 
against the central government in Mex- 
ico; they were pressed into service for 
political uprisings and _ skirmishings.’ 
Chi sensed what a tremendous force 
he could unleash if he could arm and 
unite all the Mayas. 

Then he was spurred on by the fact 
that the Indians were in a state of dis- 
content at the time because of the 


1 Carlos Menéndez. Comercio de Indies, 1923, 
page 73- ; ; 

2 Gustavo Molina Font. La Tragedia de Yucatan, 
1941, page 49. ; 

3 Crescencio Carrillo Ancona (Bishop of Yuca- 
tan) Historia del Obispade de Yucatan. Volume 11, 
1892, page 1019. 

4 Molina Font, idem, page 49. 

5 Menéndez, idem, page 45. 


broken promises of those who had en- 
listed them.? They had been promised, 
in return for their services, an abolition 
of the headtaxes. (These latter were set 
at 12 reales, or $1.50 in gold, a year 
for each Indian to the government and 
an equal amount to the Church).? 
Another factor which precipitated the 
rebellion was the assurance from the 
British in Belize to the south of Yucatan, 
to supply arms and munitions to the 
Indians.* A final factor in the situa- 
tion was the political conflict on the 
peninsula between the factions of Bar- 
bachane and Méndez, creating a great 
disunity. 


But why, it may be asked, were there 
bloody massacres and wholesale de- 
struction? It seems that events just 
before the rebellion began whipped the 
Indians into a frenzy, making them 
mad for revenge. First, one of the con- 
spirators, Manuel Ay, was caught be- 
fore the beginning of the uprising and 
summarily tried and shot. Then, the 
day before the outbreak, four Indians 
were killed without trial in Tihosuco. 
On that same day, while government 
troops were searching for Chi in his vil- 
lage of Tepich, they committed shame- 
ful acts of violence and outrage. It was 
this latter event that enraged the Indi- 
ans more than all else, and awakened 
their barbaric instincts as they swept 
into Tepich in the dead of night on 
July 30, 1847, to perpetrate the hor- 
rible slaughter of all the whites there. 

The soldiers retaliated by returning 
to Tepich on August 8th and dislodging 
the Indians, who fled into the woods. 
Thereupon the soldiers destroyed the 
whole village, burning all the homes 
and the church, and blocking up the 
wells. In some of the houses set on fire 
women and children were burned alive.® 
The strategy of the soldiers was to 
destroy the base of the rebellious In- 
dians. But, sad to say, the column of 
smoke that the Indians saw ascend 
over their town, and the ashes which 
remained to mark their former homes, 
set the pattern for the dreadful war to 
follow. 
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IN THE place where the Indians set 
up their headquarters in the forest 
of Quintana Roo, they initiated their 
own religious practices. There were no 
duly ordained priests among them; how- 
ever, that did not bother them. They 
merely selected their own priests from 
among the tribesmen. One individual, 
a native from Peto called José Maria 
Barrera, took over as chief priest, and 
controlled all the others, whom he ap- 
pointed. He taught them to adapt cer- 
tain Catholic practices to their cult, e.g. 
baptism, marriage, and even the mass. 
On many occasions before the rebellion 
the Indians had seen the parish priests 
at mass in Valladolid and Tihosuco raise 
for the adoration of the faithful the 
Sacred Host and the chalice with the 
Precious Blood of Our Lord. Now they 
were directed by José Barrera, in com- 
munication with the “talking cross,” 
as I shall explain, to designate as ‘‘mass”’ 
a ceremony at which round tortillas 
and corn gruel were offered before the 
cross — the tortillas representing the 
Body and the gruel the Blood of Our 
Lord. Even the name Oxdia, the Maya 
adaptation of the Spanish word hostza, 
was given to the tortillas used in this 
act of cult. The recitation of the novena 
of the Holy Cross and the rosary in 
Spanish, and the litany of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary in Latin, accompanied 
the offering. In imitation of holy com- 
munion all present would partake of the 
tortillas and corn gruel. 

The fact that the Indians so readily 
accepted the zmitation of the Mass seems 
to indicate that their knowledge of 
the faith was very superficial, and that 
what the viceroy Count Revillagigedo 
II wrote to the king in 1755 concerning 
the Indians of his time was also true 
of the Mayas: “. . . the Indians are 
still very ignorant and rude in matters 
of religion .. .”° One of the leaders, 
Jacinto Pat, gives the impression in 
a letter that he did not understand 
exactly what the Mass is. Speaking of 
stipends, he calls them ‘“‘the money of 
the Mass for the saints.” 7 In any event, 
the “talking cross” made it easy for 
the gullible, credulous Indian to ac- 
cept without question this ‘‘new mass.” 
The talking cross was a fraud that 
the chief prayer leader Barrera foisted 
on the Mayas with the aid of a ven- 
triloquist called Miguel Nahuat. From 
this cross emanated mandates for the 
carrying on of the war. And when 
this ‘‘divine’’ oracle of the Indians dic- 
tated its approval of the native cult and 
rites, including the new mass rite, what 


Indian could resist following this power- 
ful example. 

Where to place the blame for the 
ignorance of the Indians in religious 
matters, we are not prepared to say. 
Was it some neglect in teaching them? 
Or was it their indolence in responding 
and applying themselves? It must be 
said that there was a lack of priests for 
the ministry at the time. Many of the 
Spanish fathers left Yucatan after Mex- 
ican independence was declared in 1810, 
thus creating a scarcity. Tepich, where 
the rebellion began, had no resident 
priest at the time: it was attended from 
Tihosuco. 


"THE first Maryknoll missioners to go 
among these Maya Indians — in 1943, 
a full ninety-six years after their initial 
uprising — found the natives still carry- 
ing on their “mass” ceremony. When 
Father John McGuire, in company with 
a Yucatecan priest, Sebastian Peniche, 
made a visit to the village of Xmaben, 
the Indians enacted a “‘corn gruel mass” 
for them. A short time later Father 
McGuire made a trip to the shrine 
village of the Cross, a place called 
Chancah, ten miles south of the mission 
center, with the intention of distributing 
blessed ashes to those who were studying 
the catechism. It was Ash Wednesday. 
Imagine his surprise when, as he ap- 
proached the settlement, he saw In- 
dians emerge with big black smudges 
on their foreheads. The native prayer 
leader, Norberto Ye, had beaten Father 
McGuire to the draw. 

One of the mission catechists, Victor 
Alcocer, witnessed an Indian ceremony 
of the blessing of the new fire on Holy 
Saturday morning. He related that in 
the village of Dzulah, where he was at 
the time, all the hearth fires in the huts 
had been extinguished at midnight on 
Good Friday. Then, before dawn the 
following day, a large group of men 
gathered together in front of the en- 
trance to the chapel. They took turns 
rotating a special stick between the 
palms of their hands until they had 
kindled a fire among wood shavings. A 
candle was lighted from this fire and 
carried inside the chapel, where the 
prayer leader immediately began his 
orations. At their termination all the 
men outside the chapel ignited pieces of 
firewood in the now good-sized blaze. 
They carried these ignited pieces of 
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wood to their homes to kindle the fire 
in their hearths — a fire which would 
be conserved until the following Good 
Friday. Meanwhile, from all parts of 
the village, the noise of discharge of 
shotguns was heard — the Maya’s way 
of recalling the noise of jubilation made 
with the church bells at the Gloria 
of the Easter Vigil Mass. 

On a Thursday in June of that same 
year, the catechist Juan Arzapalo wit- 
nessed the Indians enact their Corpus 
Christi procession. Starting before dawn 


at the shrine village of Xcacal, and end- | 


ing after nightfall, a group of prayer 


leaders carried an empty monstrance | 


through all the settlements of the sub- 
tribe. This monstrance the Indians 
called Santtsimo, just as the Blessed 


Sacrament is designated in Spanish. It | 
was probably one of the objects carried — 
off during the days of the rebellion. | 
During the year it is kept in the chapel 


of the shrine village, and a guard with 
a rifle watches over it. 

The author was present at a native 
marriage in this shrine chapel of Xcacal 


in 1947. He saw the prayer leader join | 


together two lighted candles which had 
been taken from the bridal couple, and 
then blow out the united flames — 
““, . . until death do ye part . 9.” Tims 


“chief priest,” the number one prayer — 
leader of the tribe, Pedro Pascual Ba- 


rrera, the grandson of the originator of 
the cult, was present also. He made three 


signs of the cross with his hand over — 


the heads of the couple, and then told 
them in Mayan to love, help, and be 
faithful to each other. It must be re- 


marked that the Indians were not in the — 
least embarrassed at having gone 


through this marriage ceremony in the 


presence of an ordained priest. The 


prayer leaders felt perfectly within their 
rights in performing the ceremony. 

There is some interweaving of the 
ancient Maya cult with the Catholic, 
e.g., in the rain-petition and the first- 
fruit offering ceremonies. In both, the 
rosary and the litany of the Blessed 
Virgin are recited, while the natives 
invoke the gods of rain and of the 
cornfields. Then, there is the ceremony 
called hetzmek that follows baptism, 
in which the baby is placed astride the 
hip of the godparent. Dr. Sylvanus 
Morley, the archaeologist, says that 
this undoubtedly goes back to ancient 
Maya times. ® 


‘THE Church in Yucatan has taken 
—to christianize and adapt into its 
own ritual— many of the practices 
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of the Maya belief. The early mission- 
aries fostered a great devotion to the 
Holy Cross among the Indians, to sub- 
stitute for their attachment to the symbol 
of the cross. According to one authority, 
the conquistadores found the cross in 
many places and forms upon their 
arrival — it was there on the Island of 
Cozumel, where the first mass in Mexico 
was celebrated. Then, the friars in- 
stilled in the natives a great devotion 
to the souls in purgatory, in order to 
adapt to the faith the Maya devotion 
to the dead. Moreover, the Indians were 
encouraged to bring in the first fruits 
and place them as an offering on the 
altar during Mass. Each year in Val- 
ladolid all sorts of fruit and produce are 
brought in and used to adorn the arches 
through which the Blessed Sacrament 
is carried in the procession. In some 
places the corn fields are blessed on the 
rogation days. 

During the last few years the slow 
process of gaining the Maya’s confi- 
dence and instructing in doctrine those 
Indians and their children who have 
consented to it have begun to bear 
fruit. Father Peter Petrucci, after a 
trip of ninety miles over the trail from 
the mission center, had the joy of giving 
holy communion to an old chief called 
Juan Bautista Vega who, seventy years 
before, had made his first communion 
on the island of Cozumel. Father Pe- 
trucci reports also that, with the in- 
valuable aid of a woman catechist — 
Ernestina Jiménez, herself a mestiza* 
wearing the Maya dress, who has lived 
for months on end among the Indians — 
the chief of the Xcacal group, Concep- 
cién Cituk, has had his marriage blessed 
and is now receiving the sacraments 
with frequency. 

The Mayas have a great love for 
the Blessed Virgin. For a long time now, 
on the 8th of December, they have cele- 
brated her feast day in the shrine 
village. Now the visit of the statue of 
Our Lady of Fatima among them 
is bringing many graces. In Tuzik and 
Xaxle, the Mayas formed a guard of 
honor and discharged their rifles and 
shotguns in her honor. Father Petrucci 
has placed all the work of the catechists 
under the protection of Our Lady, 
confident that it will be fruitful. 

At this very time under the super- 
vision of Father Kasprzak, the Mayas of 
Xaxle are gathering material — rock, 
marlstone dirt, and quicklime — with 
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a view to building a chapel — exactly 
one hundred years after their fore- 
bears burned churches only a short 
distance away. God willing, all those 
ruined churches will one day be rebuilt, 
and the Maya faith renewed. 
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A Selected, Annotated 
Bibliography on the Art 
and Culture of Mexico 
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Angulo Inguez, Diego and Marco Dorta, Enrique. 
HISTORIA DEL ARTE HISPANO-AMER- 
ICANO. Two volumes. Barcelona and Buenos 
Aires. Salvat editores. 1945-1950. 

These books “. . . bring together for the 
first time a mass of factual information taken 
from source material of the period concerning 
the earliest monuments of Spanish building 
from Mexico to Bolivia. . . .” “By a singu- 
larly happy rapport the two authors have de- 
veloped in common a style totally free from 
that dullness which often plagues the reader 
of textbooks and great compilations.” ‘They 
(the authors) speak of the influences of the 
trade routes, the local markets and the move- 
ments of fleets. This is the way the history of 
architecture should be written, that of the six- 
teenth as well as that of any other century.” 

The second volume “‘. . . is principally con- 
cerned with the seventeenth century and also 
discusses sculpture and painting from their be- 
ginning in the period just after the Conquest, 
in Mexico, Guatemala, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Bolivia, and Peru. In the case of Mexico, the 
architecture of the eighteenth century is con- 
sidered up to the origins of neo-classicism.” 

The completeness of these volumes can be 
judged from the fact that the first contains 714 
pages of text and 836 illustrations, 5 in color; 
the second, 930 pages of text and 851 illus- 
trations. 

The above quotations are taken from the 
lengthy reviews, by Robert C. Smith, in The 
Americas (January, 1946, number 3 and Oc- 
tober, 1952, number 2). This great history of 
architecture, written in Spanish, is here in- 
cluded because of its major importance to the 
subject matter of this special issue of Lirurct- 
CAL ARTS. 


Baxter, Sylvester. SPANISH-COLONIAL AR- 
CHITECTURE IN MEXICO. Boston. 7. B. 
Millet. 1902. 

One volume of text interspersed with illustra- 
tions, and three volumes of original photographs 
by Henry Greenwood Peabody. The plans of 
churches in volume one were drawn by Bertram 
Grosvenor Goodhue. Perhaps one of the earliest 
attempts by American writers to study and pre- 
serve the records of this great period of archi- 
tecture. A book by architects and for architects 
who cherish the past. Since it was written at a 
time of eclecticism in architecture in the United 
States, it can be realized how this “Boston” 
production influenced the work of many of 
our church architects, notably B. G. Goodhue. 


Bevan, Bernard. HISTORY OF SPANISH AR- 
CHITECTURE. New York. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1939. 

An excellent introduction to the subject, 
with stress on little known monuments. Well 
illustrated with photographs, plans, details, 
and maps. 


Born, Esther. THE NEW ARCHITECTURE 
IN MEXICO. New York. William Morrow 
Company. 1937. 

A pictorial survey of new architecture in 
Mexico — of unequal excellence in design. 
The text consists largely of general considera- 
tions and interviews with various architects. 
The author’s opinions on modern work in 
Mexico twenty years ago are justified by the 
great and vital activity of Mexican architects 
in 1954. Her warning that the correction of 
any faults “‘. . . lies certainly in the direction 
of continued study and work, and by no flight 
of the imagination in a return to neo-colonial 
or pre-Cortés forms” is a good one. 


Brenner, Anita. THE INFLUENCE OF TECH- 
NIQUE ON THE DECORATIVE STYLE 
IN THE DOMESTIC POTTERY OF CUL- 
HUACAN. New York. Columbia University 
Contributions to Anthropology, volume 13. 1931. 
The designer will find this book of great 

interest. The elements of composition, rhythm, 

and design, the elaboration of new designs and 
calligraphic influences are well explained and 
illustrated with black and white drawings. 


CATALOGO DE CONSTRUCCIONES RE- 
LIGIOSAS DEL ESTADO DE YUCATAN. 
México. Talleres Graficos de la Nacién. Two 
volumes (1929-1933). 

Also two volumes for the State of Hidalgo 
(1929-1952). Extremely valuable documenta- 
tion, texts, plans, elevations, and sections of 
old churches in those regions, gathered by the 
Direccién General de Bienes Nacionales. 


Catherwood, Frederick. VIEWS OF ANCIENT 
MONUMENTS IN CENTRAL AMERICA, 
CHIAPAS AND YUCATAN. New York. 
Barlett and Welford, 1844. 

Text and twenty-five large lithographs il- 
lustrating sections of great monuments. Photo- 
graphs have now largely supplanted this type 
of illustration. Recent studies can act as a 
balance wheel to the author’s reference to 
“the iconoclastic bigotry of earlier Christian 
missionaries.” 


Charlot, Jean. ART FROM THE MAYANS TO 
DISNEY, New York. Sheed & Ward, Inc. 1939. 
In thirteen short but illuminating chapters, 

Charlot tells us much about Mayan art, the 

aesthetics of Indian dances, and Mexican art 

in general. It is perhaps through such short 
flashes — as in the author’s other book, Art 

Making from Mexico to China — that the neo- 

phyte will gain a quick, first insight into this 

fascinating subject. The other chapters in the 
book deal with the work of several American 
artists and end with considerations on the art 
produced by that greatest movie-maker, Walt 

Disney. Most of the pen and ink illustrations 

are by the author. 


Charlot, Jean. ART MAKING FROM MEXICO 
TO CHINA. New York. Sheed & Ward, Inc. 
1950. 

The controversy which centered around 

Rivera’s ill-fated mural in Rockefeller Center 


focused the attention of the public on the work 
of Mexican painters, but since the debate dealt 
largely with ideological considerations, few 
had an opportunity to learn much of the mural- 
ists below the border on the basis of their art. 
Jean Charlot shared in this renaissance of 
Mexican mural art in the early 1920’s. His 
critical comments on the work of Rivera, 
Orozco, Siqueiros, explain a good deal about 
the complexities in the lives of these artists. 

There are other essays in this book not re- 
lated to the subject matter of this issue of 
Liturcicay Arts, but all of interest. To those 
who may wonder at Charlot’s involvement with 
the Mexicans, whose ideology is so un-Chris- 
tian, we can refer to a statement in his article, 
“Catholic Art, Its Quandaries,’ which ap- 
peared in the October, 1940, LirurcicaL ARTs: 
“Before serving the Catholic flock or its pastor, 
the artist must give obeisance to God; he must 
not break the rules of sound aesthetics under 
penalty of ceasing to be a good man.” It would 
seem that such a credo would entitle this artist 
to some work in our churches, and yet the art 
of one of our greatest muralists is yet to be seen 
in a Catholic church — with the exception of 
two small murals (on canvas) in a small New 
Jersey church. 

From the art of the Mayans to the Chinese 
ink paintings of Tseng Yu-Ho and the renais- 
sance of art in Haiti, Charlot really gives us a 
rounded view of an art too little known. The 
black and white illustrations are a joy. 


Encise, Jorge. DESIGN MOTIFS OF ANCIENT 
MEXICO. New York. Dover Publications, Inc. 
1953: 

A reference book on Mexican design, il- 
lustrated with over seven hundred examples, 
and divided into geometric motifs; natural 
forms — flora and fauna; the human body; 
artificial forms. These designs come chiefly 
from the small baked clay objects called 
stamps. The stamping process was frequently 
used to decorate pottery and skin, cloth or 
paper — printed by applying a_ previously 
inked stamp. These examples were taken 
mostly from private colJections. 


Feuthtwanger, Franz. THE ART OF ANCIENT 
MEXICO. Photography by Irmgard Groth- 
Kimball. London and New York. Thames and 
Hudson, 1954 (Distributed in the United States 
by the Vanguard Press). 

The tone of the author’s text is replete with 
hindsight innuendos of anti-colonialism, but 
with this in mind the reader can glean much 
interesting history concerning the arts of the 
pre-conquest period. Many of the one hundred 
and nine superb photographs are of objects 
in the private collections of Miguel Covarrubias 
and Diego Rivera. The author echoes the dia- 
tribes of these artists, to the detriment of the 
artistic and cultural achievements of New 
Spain. 

But if we take into consideration the religious 
aspects of Aztec and Maya life we can appre- 
ciate the marvels of their art, so well presented 
and explained in this book, through text and 
illustrations, four in full color. The notes on 
each illustration are valuable and very informa- 
tive. 


Haight, Anne Lyon; Wheeler, Monroe; Charlot, 
jean. PORTRAIT OF LATIN AMERICA, 
AS SEEN BY HER PRINT MAKERS. New 
York. Hastings House. 1946. 

A magnificent collection of prints from 


fourteen Latin-American countries, with forty- 
six pages devoted to illustrations of Mexican 
work. 

The introduction, written by Jean Charlot, 
is full of wise sayings and places the subject in 
its proper perspective; for example, the fact 
that to the Latin American, the graphic arts 
are the arts of reproduction whereas the United 
States collector will value a print because of 
its rarity. Another difference is apparent be- 
tween the  slickest four-color illustrations 
spewed forth at the rate of hundreds of copies 
a minute as against the rough, tough, penny 
sheet which still retains its original candor. 
The old story — man versus the machine. 

Charlot ends his introduction with an il- 
luminating statement: “I like to think of the 
Americas in terms of the Biblical episode of 
Mary and Martha. Martha was practical, 
handled her pots and pans with “Saxon” ef- 
ficiency. Mary was “Latin” and mystical, and 
her mind wandered far above the regions 
staked by the rules of good housekeeping. 
Martha muttered at the apparent uselessness 
of her sister, and Mary was probably bothered 
by the clash of crockery from the kitchen. 
Contrasts in temperaments and in activity can 
be stressed, but we should not forget that 
Martha and Mary were sisters; sisters living 
under one roof.” A thoroughly Christian evalua- 
tion. 


Helm, MacKinley. MAN OF FIRE. fF. C. 
OROZCO. An Interpretative Memoir. Boston. 
The Institute of Contemporary Art. New York. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1953. 

In ten short but compact chapters we have 
here the story of perhaps the greatest of modern 
Mexican muralists. The illustrations give a 
good idea of the power and violence of Orozco’s 
work, of which the best known is in Guadala- 
jara. An edited bibliography lists the artist’s 
writings; books illustrated by him; pamphlets 
and articles and a short list of background ma- 
terial. Chapters five and six (New York and 
Pomona — The White Gods at Dartmouth) 
tell the story of Orozco’s work in the United 
States. 


Holmes, William H. ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
STUDIES AMONG THE ANCIENT CI- 
TIES OF MEXICO. Chicago. Field Columbian 
Museum. rgor. 

The results of a scientific expedition in Mr. 
A. V. Armour’s “steam yacht” by the then 
curator of the department of anthropology at 
the Field Columbian Museum. The illustra- 
tions and particularly the plans and panoramic 
views of many of the ancient cities can help 
the reader to supplement and better under- 
stand more recent books on these subjects. 

The forty-odd pages of introduction, with 
many black and white illustrations, is of partic- 
ular interest as it gives, in a way, a bird’s-eye 
view of many temples and the details of their 
construction. 


Joyce, Thomas Atholl. MAYA AND MEXICAN 

ART. London. “The Studio, Ltd.” 1927. 

A short survey, with illustrated chapters on 
architecture, sculpture, pottery, painting and 
draughtsmanship, metal work, clothing and 
personal adornment, stone-flaking, mosaic and 
feather work. Most of the illustrations are of 
objects in the British Museum. A very good 
introduction to the subject for those who may 
not have the time or the inclination to consult 
the many other books listed here. 
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Joyce, Thomas Athol. MEXICAN ARCHAEOL 
OGY. New York. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1916. 
An introduction to the archaeology of the 

Mexican and Maya civilizations of pre-Span. 

ish America. It is a very interesting and pr 

fusely illustrated story of all aspects of th 

cultures, not only in the present-day area 0 

Mexico, but also of British Honduras an 

Guatemala. 


Keleman, Pél. BAROQUE AND ROCOCO IN 
LATIN AMERICA. New York. The Macmil 
lan Company. 1951. 

A scholarly and superbly illustrated story o 
religious art in Colonial Latin America — 
Mexico, Peru, Brazil. A copious bibliographyy 
of books on art in all Latin-American countri 
and a carefully edited index add to the value o} 
this volume. The author, while bemoaning the} 
ignorance that destroys such great art, remarks:; 
“The people do not seem to realize that theyy 
can be modern and still preserve their heri~ 
tage.” He is of the opinion that restoration doest 
not mean complete renovation and is against, 
bringing into museums elements that can be} 
reinforced and left in their original place. 

The chapters on Christ in the New World andi 
Religious Dramatis Personae are of particular 
interest. 


Keleman, Pél. BATTLEFIELD OF THE 
GODS. Aspects of Mexican History, Art and 
Exploration. London, George Allen and Unwin, 
Lid. 1937. 
In addition to the usual guide book the; 

about-to-go traveller could profitably read this; 

volume. It is archaeologically sound but in! 
such a way that the reader can get a feeling fori 
the country — in art, history, life, and people.| 


Keleman, Pél. MEDIEVAL AMERICAN ART. 
The Macmillan Company. 1943 (Two volumes). 
One volume of text, another of illustrations.. 

A very complete history of all phases of this! 
art in Central America: — architecture, sculp- 
ture, pottery, weaving, metal work, murals! 
and manuscripts. The 306 illustrations in vol- 
ume two present material never published! 
before and, in some instances, permission was 
granted reluctantly. The chapters on Facets of 
Daily Life and Evolution of Influence are of 
particular interest. The author remarks: “The 
problems facing research in the civilization of 
medieval America are far from solved.’? Hence 
the fascination of the subject. The bibliog- 
raphy, dealing with pre-Columbian civiliza- 
tion, is voluminous — many items refer to 
articles which have appeared in scholarly and 
scientific publications. » 


Kilham, Walter H. MEXICAN ARCHITEC- 
TURE OF THE VICE-REGAL PERIOD. 
New York. Longmans, Green and Co., 1927. 

An architect’s account of this period of ar- 
chitecture in New Spain, with the kind of il- 
lustrations that are the normal result of a sym- 
pathetic traveler’s journey. 


Kubler, George. MEXICAN ARCHITECTURE 
OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY.. New 
Haven. Yale University Press, 1948. 

A scholarly survey of a definite period in 
which the geographical scope is not identical 
with modern Mexico. The author excludes the 
states of the peninsula of Yucatan, Chiapas, 
and Tabasco, and little attention is paid to 
the northern states or the extreme western 
provinces. The area under consideration can 
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be roughly defined by a great triangle from 
Nombre de Dios in the northwest to Tampico 
in the northeast and Tehuantepec to the south. 
The historical center lies in the valley of Mex- 
ico. 

As befits the work of a scholar, these two 

volumes are heavily documented and contain 
rarely found illustrations. The architect will 
be interested in the chapter on Design and Su- 
pervision, in which the author discusses the 
probability that technical direction is to be 
attributed to the members of the mendicant 
orders, Franciscans, Augustinians, and Domini- 
cans. And he remarks that: “. . . the effective- 
ness of any architect in Mexico must be gauged 
in the terms of his familarity with Indian labor.” 
And this is more or less true today. 

In Labor, materials, techniques, Kubler explores 
the curious and often haphazard ways of 
Mexican labor and builders. The recruiting of 
labor by the basic device of repartimento (or the 
fiduciary assignment of the labor of a specified 
number of Indians to a designated beneficiary 
or trustee) is discussed, as well as other phases 
of these problems. 

A welcome chapter on a subject too seldom 
dealt with bears on painting and sculpture, the 
iconographic types and sources, etc. 

In the concluding chapter, Kubler takes is- 
sue with those for whom Spain’s colonialism 
was a Calamity for the Indians when he states: 
“The simple, empirical fact is that the Indians 
were not exterminated by colonization in 
Mexico, and that their labour produced an 
intricate, abundant, and qualitative material 
culture.” 


Leal, Antonio Castro, and others. TWENTY CEN- 
TURIES OF MEXICAN ART. New York. 
The Museum of Modern Art — in collaboration 
with the Mexican Government. 1940. 

This is the report of an exhibition held at the 
~Museum of Modern Art. In the introduction 
by Antonio Castro Leal is a paragraph that 
well explains the Mexican soul: “. . . he (the 

Mexican artist) understands monumentality 

and also takes delight in minuteness — that 

the rich profusion he loves obeys a secret disci- 
-pline; that he is delicate even to softness and 
violent to imprecation; and that in him a pro- 
found and ancient sorrow nourishes the flowers 
of laughter and irony.” And all this gives the 
kind of warmth that we so need today in church 
decoration. Other interesting articles are Pre- 

Spanish Art, by Alfonso Caso; Colonial Art, by 

Manuel Toussaint; Folk Art, by Roberto Mon- 

tenegro; and Modern Art, by Miguel Covarru- 

bias. 

Brief biographies and a bibliography round 
out the textual part of this volume — in Eng- 
lish and in Spanish. Many illustrations — a few 
in full color. 


Martin-Vegue, George Boyd. THE SILVER- 
SMITHS IN MEXICO — A Study in Colonial 
Trade Guilds. Austin. The University of Texas. 
1951. 

A dissertation which covers the ground in 
interesting fashion. The two opening chapters 
deal with the nature of the European and Span- 
ish guilds. The author traces the definite in- 
fluence of the Spanish inheritance on the Mexi- 
can silversmiths; he gives valuable data on the 
religious origins of the confraternities and the 
merchant guilds. These were closed corpora- 
tions. The tight control over these guilds has 
its counterpart in union regulations today. 

While Spanish customs were imported to 


New Spain the Indian influence had its effect. 
Chapter four deals with the Mexican silver- 
smiths. The Indian’s capacity for assimilation 
soon brought him into unwanted competition 
with Spanish artisans — due to low wages for 
Indians, etc. The old, old story! 

There are interesting sidelights re pageants 
and processions on feast days of saints honored 
by these guilds; also the care and welfare of 
members. Later, the author points out: “To 
all outward appearances, the silver industry 
in Mexico was almost a duplicate of that of 
Spain. . . . This outward appearance, how- 
ever, was deceptive, for there was a basic dif- 
ference between the two. The guild of Spain 
evolved naturally among the workers to pro- 
tect their interests and to advance their craft. 
In Mexico, on the other hand, the guild had 
come to life not so much for the benefit of the 
artisans of the craft, but as a device by which 
the government could maintain controls over 
the trade.” 

The publication of this thesis, with illustra- 
tions, and its copious bibliography, would be a 
valuable addition to the limited literature on 
this fascinating subject. 


Mason, Gregory. SILVER CITIES OF YUCA- 
TAN. New York. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1927. 
The story of an expedition in eastern Yuca- 

tan by the author and Dr. Herbert J. Spinden, 

of the Peabody Museum of Harvard. An en- 
thusiastic account of Maya culture. We have 
all heard of Uxmal and Chichen-Itz4, which 

Mason calls the ‘‘second blooming”’ of the art 

of the Mayas (1000 A.D.), but he also alludes 

to the golden period — 630 A.D. — the tem- 
ples of Copan, Tikal, and Palenque. 

The studies of two other members of the 
expedition — Griscom, of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, and Commander 
McClurg, of the Naval Reserve, greatly en- 
hance this very personal story of travels in the 
then inaccessible parts of Yucatan. This is a 
good book to be read before Morley’s The 
Ancient Maya, and others of later date. No index 
or bibliography but many illustrations of people 
and places. 


Medioni, Gilbert and Pinto, Marie-Thérése. ART 
IN ANCIENT MEXICO. New York. Oxford 
University Press. 1941. 

A superb collection of ancient sculpture, 
from the collection of Diego Rivera, found 
among the primitive Toltecs, Olmecs, Zapo- 
tecs, Totonacs, Aztecs, Tarascans. As Medioni 
states: ““This art is collective, popular, certainly 
anonymous, as are still anonymous today the 
maker of juguetes, the little peasant of Metepec 
or of Texcoco, and the potter of Patzcuaro, who, 
in the course of centuries, have not lost the 
sense of grandeur, the innate taste for plastic 
art, humor and poetry.” 


Mérida, Carlos. Critical notes. MODERN MEXI- 
CAN ARTISTS. Mexico. Frances Toor studies. 
1937- : 
Short critical notes on the following artists, 

whose work dates from about 1900, when the 

modern moyement in Mexican art saw its first 
attempts to liberate itself from the shackles of 
academism: Emilie Amére, Julio Castellanos, 

Federico CantG, Miguel Covarrubias, Juan 

Charlot, José Chavez Morado, F. Diaz de Léon, 

G. Fernandez Ledesma, J. Guerrero Galvan, 

Francisco Goitia, Maria Izquierdo, Agustin 

Lazo, Leopoldo Mendez, Carlos Mérida, Ro- 

berto Montenegro, Pablo O’Higgins, J. Cle- 


mente Orozco, Antonio Pujol, Fermin Revuel- 
tas, Diego Rivera, Antonio M. Ruiz, D. Alfaro 
Siqueiros, Rufino Tamayo, Alfredo Zalce. 
Several illustrations of the work of each artist 
and a portrait. 


Morris, Earl H; Charlot, Jean and Morris, Ann 
Axtell. THE TEMPLE OF THE WARRI- 
ORS AT CHICHEN-ITZA, YUCATAN. 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1931. 

A collaborative work of scholarly propor- 
tions in which each writer contributes to the 
exhaustive subject matter, with graphic and 
photographic illustrations. The drawings by 
Jean Charlot and Ann Axtell Morris, the 
illustrations in color of exterior frescoes and 
sculpture, are particularly interesting to any- 
one who has visited these ruins in the recent 
past, since the colors, as noted in the plates of 
volume two, are now barely visible. The archi- 
tectural reconstruction of this Temple of the 
Warriors and the airplane views of the site 
give an excellent idea of these extraordinary 
monuments of the Maya culture. 


Myers, I. E. MEXICO?S MODERN ARCHI- 
TECTURE. New York. Architectural Book 
Publishing Co. 1952. 

Modern architecture — “‘once over lightly” 
— with short texts. The Church of La Puri- 
sima in Monterrey is the only religious ex- 
ample. The author seems to have swallowed 
large doses of radical Mexican theories con- 
cerning the people, and, of course, Spain’s 
influence during the colonial period. The il- 
lustrations, however, indicate a stirring vitality 
among the architects. 


Oglesby, Catharine MODERN PRIMITIVE 
ARTS. New York. Whittlesey House: McGraw 
Hill Book Company, Inc. 1939. 

Part two of this work — chapters seven to 
eleven inclusive — treat of The Popular Arts of 
Mexico. It is the account of an enthusiast, with 
consequent exaggerations at the expense of the 
Spanish conquistadores. But the author does 
write a lively story, with details of the lives of 
those who have watched over the destinies of 
the popular arts and crafts of the Indian in 
Mexico. 

Part two tells of The Tribal Arts of the Pueblo 
and Navajo; part three of The Textiles of Guate- 
mala. A few illustrations — photographs and 
line drawings — and a short bibliography. 


Proskouriakoff, Tatiana, AN ALBUM OF MAYA 
ARCHITECTURE. Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. 1946. 

A short introduction and thirty-four restora- 
tion drawings, in black and white wash, of 
single buildings and of parts of ancient Maya 
cities, shown in perspective, from the most ac- 
curate measurements available. Each drawing 
is accompanied by explanatory and critical 
comments and a pen-and-ink sketch showing the 
degree of certainty in the restoration. 


Reyes, Alfonso. MEXICAN HERITAGE. New 

York. J. F. Augustin. 1946. 

A magnificent collection of photographs by 
Hayningen-Hiene, of Mexican landscape, ar- 
chaeology, and colonial art. The author’s 
vague religious views lead to curious effusions, 
such as his summation to a hope based on the 
most ardent utopians of the nineteenth cen- 
tury: “. . . (they) were drawn to the New 
World as to a Promised Land Today, our 
Continent is embraced by a hope. It offers it- 


self to Europe as a reserve for humanity. Either 
this is the meaning of history or in history there 
is no meaning. If this is not so, it should be so, 
and we Americans know it.” Indeed! 


Ross, Patricia Fent. MADE IN MEXICO, New 

York. A. Knopf. 1952. 

Written in a simple and childlike prose, this 
is the story of the arts and crafts of Mexico. The 
photographs and the pen and ink drawings by 
Carlos Mérida enhance the value of this book. 
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The author describes all the major and minor 
arts. Part three deals with The Sciences in Mexico 
(Astronomy and the Calendar; Medical knowl- 
edge). Two appendices tell us of The Old Gods 
and the chronological sequence of important 
events in Mexican history. There is a glossary, 
a short bibliography, and an index. 


Sanford, Trent Elwood. THE STORY OF AR- 
CHITECTURE IN MEXICO — including 
the work of the ancient Indian civilizations and 
that of the Spanish Colonial Empire which suc- 
ceeded them, together with an account of the back- 
ground in Spain and a glimpse at the modern 
trend. New York, W. W. Norton & Company, 
Inc. 1947. 

A valuable survey of architecture in Mexico, 
since it links up the early story of Aztec and 
Maya achievements with the Spanish plata- 
resque, then the colonial period in Mexico. 
In this connection the author remarks: “Thus, 
in spite of Protestant reforms in other countries, 
Philip IT, in his role as Defender of the Faith, 
kept the Reformation out of Spain, which re- 
mained the most completely Roman Catholic 
country in Europe. That is the most important 
single fact in the development of architecture in Mex- 
ico.” (Italics are the author’s.) 

The chapter on Religion and the Church is over- 
simplified and superficial. 

The illustrations are clear and plentiful and 
the author gives a good idea of further archi- 
tectural development throughout the land; 
there is an interesting chapter on Colonial 
Painters and Sculptors, weakened, however, by 
the lack of illustrations. 


In a chapter on The Modern Trend, Sanford 
perhaps gives us the reason for the inordinate 
misuse of reinforced concrete in many build- 
ings of today’s Mexico. Five recently completed 
churches in Mexico City are glaring examples. 
It seems that all this stems from an enthusiastic 
salesman of the Tolteca Cement Company, in 
1929, who did too good a promotion job for 
his product. 

The author makes caustic reflections on 
rabid functionalism and pleads for respect, at 
least, for the forms of the past. As always, it is 
a matter of emphasis and gracious distinction. 


Saville, Marshall H. THE GOLDSMITEPS 
ART IN ANCIENT MEXICO. New York. 
Museum of the American Indian — Heye Founda- 
tion (Indian notes and monographs), 1920. 

A valuable account of the conquistadores’ 
lust for gold and their methods of obtaining it. 
The author quotes liberally from Cortés and 
Bernal Dfaz. An interesting portion of the 
chapter devoted to The Aztec Goldsmiths and 
Their Work deals with the processes of their art. 
It is evident that the ancient Mexicans under- 
stood and practiced the two separate branches of 
the art of gold-making: smithing and founding. 

Asection on Oaxaca Jewels, with color illustra- 
tions, copious notes and index, completes this 
small volume of source material. 


Saville, Marshall H. THE WOOD-CARVER’S 
ART IN ANCIENT MEXICO. New York. 
Museum of the American Indian — Heye Founda- 
tion. 19.25. 

An illustrated account of a little-known art 
in ancient Mexico, which has received scant 
attention from early chroniclers and modern 
writers. The carving on the few atlatls (spear 
throwers) which now exist — two are in the 
American Indian Heye Foundation Museum 
— are eloquent witnesses to the extraordinary 
sense of design possessed by these artists who, 
later, devoted their talents to the interior 
carved woodwork in churches of colonial 
Mexico. 


Saville, Marshall H. TURQUOISE MOSAIC 
ART IN ANCIENT MEXICO. New York. 
Museum of the American Indian — Heye Founda- 
tion. 1922. 

One of the most interesting and highly de- 
veloped arts in ancient Mexico, practiced by 
only a few tribes. Apart from the Mexican 
region where turquoise mosaic was most highly 
developed, excellent examples have been found 
in the pueblos of Arizona and New Mexico. 
Other fine examples of this art can be seen in 
the collections of the Heye Foundation. As 
usual, Sahagfin is the only early chronicler 
who affords information on many points, 
particularly on the source of turquoise. 

As in Saville’s work on The Goldsmith's Art 
in Ancient Mexico, we have here Sahagiin’s ac- 
count of the work of the lapidaries. Present 
day artists could profitably read such accounts, 
as others have read those of Cenino Cecini. 

The illustrations, several in color; the au- 
thor’s hint that much is yet to be uncovered; 
and a list of works describing Mexican mosaics, 
complete this very interesting account of a 
little-known art in old Mexico. 


Schmeckebier, Lawrence E. MODERN MEXICAN 
ART. Minneapolis. The University of Minne- 
sota Press. 1939. 

In the preface, the author gives the motiva- 
tion for most of Mexico’s recent renaissance in 
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mural painting: “From the viewpoint of the 
individual artist the trend has been classified 
as social consciousness. Actually it has more 
the character of social responsibility. One 
means of establishing this sense of social respon- 
sibility was the organization of the thought 
and activity of a group of artists in collective 
endeavor, which imposed limitations on the 
individual and forced a surrender of his per- 
sonal freedom.” This surrender of his | 
freedom led many an artist into a vicious con-: 
ception of social consciousness with all its! 
attendant evils of over-emphasis. | 

Altogether, however, a very readable and 
interesting story of the evolution of ee | 
Mexican art, with fascinating accounts of the 
lives of the great painters, in which their work, | 
trials, successes, and failures are explained in al 
lively manner. 


Spinden, Herbert 7. ASTUDY OF MAYA ART, ; 
Its subject matter and historical development.| 
Cambridge. Memoirs of the Peabody Museum of| 
American Archaeclogy and Ethnology. Harvard} 
University. 1913. 
The author is the first of the Maya scholars} 

to devote himself to a thorough study of the} 

ancient art of Central America as shown by the! 
architecture, the sculptured monuments, and| 
other objects found in the ruined cities of the} 
ancient Maya people. The richness of the sub-+ 
ject matter is excellently presented, in text and| 

a great number of line drawings, as well as} 

twenty-nine plates of collotype illustrations and| 

maps showing the principal archaeological sites| 
of the Maya area. 


Stewart, Virginia. 45 CONTEMPORARY MEX-: 
ICAN ARTISTS. Stanford, Stanford University | 
Press. 1953. 
Reviewed by Adé de Béthune in LirurGIcAL | 

Arts, February, 1953. The book contains fine! 

portraits of Mexican artists, with brief bio-: 

graphical notices. Our reviewer remarked 
about the “almost total absence of religion | 
from the book” even when the author refers 
to the work of Jean Charlot who, surely, is! 
moved primarily by a religious spirit. To be | 
used as a reference work only. | 


Totten, George Oakley. MAYA ARCHI | 
TURE. Washington. The Maya Press. 1926. 
The story of the architecture of the classical 

renaissance periods of Maya art, with a pro-' 

fusion of illustrations — photographs and _ 
drawings — some in full color, and a bibliog- | 
raphy. The last five plates are devoted to 
illustrations of pseudo-Mayan  interpreta- 
tions in the United States. The “modern 
adaptation” of the Maya style for a masonic 

temple in Mérida, Yucatan (of all places) is a 

reminder that the folly of the copyist is ever- 

lasting! 


Vaillant, George C. ARTISTS AND CRAFTS- 
MEN IN ANCIENT CENTRAL AMERICA. 
New York. American Museum of National His- 
tory. Guide leaflet series 88 and 103. 1935. 

A survey of Middle American History — 
fully illustrated. 


Weinstock, Herbert. MEXICAN MUSIC. New 
York. The Museum of Modern Art. May, 1940. 
Being notes by the author for concerts ar- 

ranged by Carlos ChAvez, as part of the ex- 

hibition: Twenty Centuries of Mexican Art, 
held at the Museum of Modern Art. In nine 
chapters we find data about music for pre- 
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conquest instruments (XVI century), two 
dances for a ballet, both by Carlos ChAvez. 
Chapter four refers to a manuscript copy of an 
eighteenth century mass discovered in the 
archives of the National Conservatory of Music 
in Mexico City, April, 1940. 


Weismann, Elizabeth Wilder. MEXICO IN 
SCULPTURE. 1521-1821. Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press. 1950. 

__ The excellent, short, introductory text; 
the one hundred and sixty-seven illustrations, 
with accompanying descriptive text; the notes, 
bibliography, and index, make of this book 
one particularly valuable for readers of Lirur- 
GicaL Arts. With very few exceptions all the 
subject matter is of a religious nature. 

The author points to the principal fascina- 
tion of Mexican culture: “. . . Not merely that 
the indigenous ways were persistent, nor on the 
other hand, because the transplanting of 
European culture was so successful, but be- 
cause two different kinds of life absorbed each 
other and produced things new and different 
from anything else in the world.” 


PRE-COLONIAL HISTORY 


Blom, Frans. THE CONQUEST OF YUCA- 
TAN. Boston and New York. Houghton Mifflin. 
1936. 

“Bartholomew Columbus (brother of Chris- 
topher) is the first to mention the names Maya 
and Yucat4n in a report to Genova . . . The 
north coast of Honduras was called Maia by 
these Spaniards, and we know that the nation 
which we now Call the Maya once lived along 
the banks of the great rivers which put into 
the Gulf of Honduras.” 

These remarks open Blom’s account of the 
greatest civilization of ancient America, based 

on Maya records written after the conquest in 

Latin characters, hieroglyphic inscriptions on 

stone monuments, and accounts by the con- 

querors. 

Chapter fourteen, on Images, is perhaps the 
most interesting for our purpose, as it traces 
parallels between certain elements of Maya 
worship and Christian practices. Other chap- 
ters on Daily Life, The Industries, Priests and 
Ceremonies, Dwellings of the Gods, carry weight, 
as they were written by an author who was in 
charge of the John Geddings Gray Memorial 
expedition conducted by Tulane University 
in 1928. The many illustrations, of people and 
places, illumine most sections of the informa- 
tive text. 


Burland, C. A. ART AND LIFE IN ANCIENT 

MEXICO. Oxford. Bruno Cassirer. 1948. 
-- An erudite yet easily readable book for the 
study of Mexico’s past. The excellent, well- 
chosen illustrations, greatly enhance the value 
of the clearly written text. The appendices 
A & B, on Ancient Mexican Writing and The 
Calendrical System, are both profusely illustrated 
with line drawings. A third appendix — Time 
Chart — the bibliography, and a glossary on 
Mexican phonetics complete this account of 
Mexico’s art and life. 


Burland, C. A. MAGIC BOOKS FROM MEX- 
ICO. Baltimore. Penguin Books, Inc. 1953. 
Sixteen plates in color, notes on each plate, 

and an introduction by the author, all result 

in a fascinating addition to this inexpensive 

Penguin series. Burland refers to the “. . . ka- 

leidoscopic career of that delightful land 


(Mexico) . . .” and to the fact that: “. . . no 
period has been more colourful than that of 
the Aztecs . . .” This little book is eloquent 
proof of that thesis. 


Caso, Alfonso. THE RELIGION OF THE 
AZTECS. Mexico. Popular Library of Mexican 
Culture, No. 1. Central News Company. 1937. 

A profusely illustrated account of the religion 
of the Aztecs which compresses a great deal of 
information into 63 pages—with a short 
bibliography. Whether the author is right in 
saying that: ‘Magic and religion share a com- 
mon ground, however, since both admit a 
supernatural world beyond the one presented 
us by our intellect and our senses” is a moot 
point. 


Chadourne, Marc. ANAHUAC, Tale of a Mexican 

Journey. London, Elek Books, Ltd. 1954. 

The translation, by Jean Stewart, of Cha- 
dourne’s Anahuac; ou L’Indien sans plumes, pub- 
lished in 1934. Written in popular journalistic 
style this tale ambles amid the somewhat 
liberal views of the author — liberal but sym- 
pathetic to the Mexican people. His allusions 
to “superstitious acceptance” of the Catholic 
faith do not make pleasant reading. The tenor 
of the book is that of amused ‘scepticism. 


Chamberlain, Robert S. THE CONQUEST AND 
COLONIZATION OF YUCATAN. 1517- 
1550. Washington. Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, 1948 (Publication 582). 

Of particular interest is chapter 18 which 
deals with The Church in Yucatén, from the time 
when the act of donation of Pope Alexander VI 
assigned the lands in the New World to the 
crown of Castile, to the arrival of Bishop 
Francisco de Toral. 

One fact emerges from even a cursory read- 
ing of books like this one: the policy of the 
Crown and royal legislation were always 
geared to the protection of the Indians, though 
it is admitted that despite strict legislation, 
Spaniards, especially in the early period, ac- 
quired property by coercion or subterfuge. 
Plus ¢a change, plus est la méme chose. 

It is difficult to single any one book for a 
study of this period of colonial history, but 
Chamberlain’s story is certainly one of the most 
readable. 


Charnay, Désiré. THE ANCIENT CITIES OF 
THE NEW WORLD. Translated by F. Go- 
gino and Helen Conant. New York. Harper and 
Brothers. 1687. 

The story of explorations in Mexico and 
Central America, from 1857-1882, with an 
introduction by Allen Thorndike Rice. To be 
read as an introduction to later works which 
tell of such cities as Uxmal, Chichen-Itz4, Mitla 
and Palenque. The “engraving” illustrations 
are adequate; they were in the style of engrav- 
ings executed at that period. The author is of 
the opinion that there is a definite bond be- 
tween the East and the tribes of Mexico. 


Clavigero, Abbé D. Francesco Saverio. THE HIS- 
TORY OF MEXICO. Translated from the 
original Italian by Charles Cullen (two volumes). 
London. 7. Johnson. 1807. 

A native of Vera Cruz, the Abbé Clavigero 
resided for nearly forty years in the provinces 
of New Spain. Since it was not possible to 
purchase copies of these two large volumes — 
or borrow them — nor was the time sufficient 
to read them in the hospitable New York Public 


Library, I can only echo the author’s senti- 
ments, stated in his preface: ‘‘I have compared 
the accounts of authors . . . consulted with 
many persons well acquainted with these 
countries . . .” and so can urge those who 
will consult this bibliography to do likewise, 
including the Abbé Clavigero’s work. 

In addition to much data on old Mexico, 
we have here information on the Religious Sys- 
tem of the Mexicans, Education of the Mexican 
Youth, the trials of the Spanish explorers and, 
for the truly scholarly soul, our author gives us 
the list of the posterity of King Montezuma and 
the descendants of Cortés. What more can we 
ask? 


Du Solier, W. ANCIENT MEXICAN CUL- 
TURE, Mexico City. Ediciones Mexicanas. 
1950. 

A scholarly documentation concerning the 
reconstruction of costumes worn by kings, 
priests, ambassadors, warriors, and women of 
the pre-hispanic period, with realistic color 
illustrations which give a good idea of the rich- 
ness and elegance of the apparel worn by these 
personages. Hollywood might find this book 
useful! 


Gann, Thomas. ANCIENT CITIES AND MOD- 
ERN TRIBES. Exploration and Adventure in 
Maya Lands. London. Duckworth. 1926. 
Another’ companion volume to Mason’s 

Silver Cities of Yucatén and Morley’s classic on 

the Maya. In addition to much archaeological 

material this book is filled with references to 
the exciting life of explorers in the not too 
distant past in the mysterious land of the 

Mayas. 


Gann, Thomas. GLORIES OF THE MAYA. 
New York. Charles Scribner's Sons. 1939. ° 
Interesting comments concerning Mérida 

and the Bacalar region. A well-illustrated 

story which takes in British Honduras and 

Guatemala. The author gives many valuable 

sidelights on the lives and customs of the na- 

tives. 


Gann, Thomas W. F. THE MAYA INDIANS 
OF SOUTHERN YUCATAN AND NORTH- 
ERN BRITISH HONDURAS. Washington. 
Government Printing Office. 1978. 

The chapter on Religion can be read in con- 
nection with Father Robert E. Lee’s and Adé 
de Béthune’s articles on the religious life in 
Yucatan and particularly Bacalar (Quintana 
Roo). 

The major part of this book is devoted to 
mound excavations in the Eastern Maya area 
— illustrations, some in color, of pottery in 
Guatemala. 


Gann, Thomas W. F. and Thompson, F. Enric. THE 
HISTORY OF THE MAYA. New York. 
Charles Scribner’s Scns. 1931. 

A short introduction to the history of the 
Yucatan peninsula, by two authors who do 
not always reach the same conclusions. They 
discuss art and architecture, religion, religious 
ceremonies, daily life, warfare, food and cloth- 
ing, the calendar and the modern ways. Il- 
lustrated. 


Kingsborough, Edward King. ANTIQUITIES 
OF MEXICO. London. Robert Havell and 
Colnaght, Son and Co, 1831. 

When confronted with this monumental 
work of nine enormous volumes the gentle 
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reader is awed. The full color facsimile illustra- 
tions of unedited manuscripts preserved in the 
great libraries of the world, the magnificent 
drawings of buildings and sculpture, are likely 
to deter all but the most resolute researcher 
from pursuing the subject any further. 

Only the first four volumes are illustrated, 
but we can feel sympathy for Augustine Aglio, 
who drew all this material on stone, when he 
writes, in his flowery letter to his patron, Lord 
Kingsborough: ‘Five years have now elapsed 
since Your Lordship first directed me to com- 
mence this work. Interesting as was the prog- 
ress of such an inquiry, I little anticipated the 
ample range of its boundaries or the magnitude 
of its result . . .” 

The other five volumes are filled with text — 
English, French, and Spanish — with explana- 
tory notes for the illustrations in the first four 
volumes — an unfortunate division which 
makes it difficult to consult these tomes with- 
out handling them all at once. The total work 
is really for the scholar but anyone can find 
material of interest. 


Mason, 7. Aiden. THE ANCIENT CIVILIKA- 
TIONS OF MIDDLE AMERICA. Phila- 
delphia. University of Pennsylvania. University 
Museum Bulletin, Number 10, June 1943. 

A short, well-documented, and beautifully 
illustrated account of the life and achievements 
of Middle America peoples, based largely on 
the great collections in this University Mu- 
seum. The following quotation indicates the 
tie-up between the subject matter and the 
purpose of this special issue of LirurGIcAL 
ARTS. 

“Religion was intimately bound up with 
every phase of life and every activity, and the 
government was practically a theocracy. Tem- 
ples, major and minor, were as omnipresent 
as churches in Mexico today; in fact, most 
churches were built on the site of pagan tem- 
ples.” 


Morley, Sylvanus Griswold. THE ANCIENT 
MAYA. Stanford University, California. Stan- 
ford University Press. Third printing, 1947. 

A classic work by the dean of Maya ar- 
chaeologists and associate of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. For forty years, Dr. 
Morley explored the jungles of Guatemala and 
Mexico, delving into the ruins of Maya civiliza- 
tion. 

Although the book is filled with scholarly 
detail and heavily documented the patient 
reader will be well rewarded with a knowledge 
of the achievement of a great civilization which, 
as Dr Morley points out (in the last sentence 
of the book): “.. . . when their whole cultural 
attainment is judged in the light of their known 
cultural limitations . . . we may safely acclaim 
the ancient Maya, without fear of successful 
contradiction, as the most brilliant aboriginal 
people on this planet.” 

In considering the tremendous building 
operations of the Maya — pyramids, temples, 
colonnades, ball courts, dance platforms, and 
causeways — Dr Morley reminds us, in a 
fascinating chapter on The Yield of Corn, that 
the Maya farmer needed only 76 work days to 
provide enough corn for himself and his family 
and so had roughly nine to ten months to de- 
vote to building the temples and, later, the 
great churches and monasteries of the Spanish 
colonial period. By such human details is history 
really understood. 


Although chapters XIII, XIV, XV, XVI 


(Cities and Architecture; Sculpture and Mod- 
eling; Ceramics; Miscellaneous Arts and 
Crafts), may be of more immediate interest to 
our readers, Dr Morley’s book is really all of a 
piece and each chapter is closely related to the 
others. 

The classified bibliography has been ar- 
ranged under fourteen classifications. 


Redfield, Robert. THE FOLK CULTURE OF 
YUCATAN. Chicago. The University of Chi- 
cago Press. Fifth Impression, 1950. 

First published in 1941, this study of life in 
Yucat4n might now require changes in certain 
respects, and the work of the Maryknoll Fa- 
thers might cause the author to revise certain 
of his findings concerning the religious life of 
the people in remote villages, such as Bacalar, 
in southern Quintana Roo. 

While reading books of this type the layman 
may wonder whether the findings of the an- 
thropologist do not often approximate the 
graphs of the business expert who can find his 
carefully prepared charts upset by intangibles 
and continually changing undercurrents. On 
occasion Redfield admits this difficulty. For 
example, it would be interesting to contrast 
several of the author’s comments, in the chap- 
ter The Decline of the Gods, with existing condi- 
tions. An interesting comment has to do with 
the negative attitude of evangelical missionaries 
who are more intent in proselytising against 
the Catholic Church than against paganism. 

On the whole Redfield treats of his subject on 
a basis of integrity, and the reader can there- 
fore gain a well-rounded view of folk culture 
in Yucatan. 


Sahagtin, Fray Bernardino de. 1547-1577. A HIS- 
TORY OF ANCIENT MEXICO. Translated 
by Fanny R. Bandelier, from the Spanish version 
of Carlos Maria de Bustamente. Nashville, Fisk 
University Press, 1932. 

Long recognized as the chief contemporary 
authority on the civilization of the Aztec, Fray 
Bernardino was also the first true ethnologist 
and, together with Landa, has been the source 
for much material used by subsequent his- 
torians. In addition to Sahagiin’s own text, we 
have here a short biography of the friar and a 
copious bibliography of his works, planned in 
the form of a commentary. 

In the prologue Sahagin states his aim: 
““All writers endeavor to give to their writings 
the best authority possible; some do so by 
means of trustworthy witnesses, others consult 
other authors . . . I have not had all these 
fundamentals to prove what I have written in 
these twelve books nor do I find other sources 
for my assertions; all I do is to put down an 
account of the efforts I made to find out the 
truth . . .” In other words, the work of a 
pioneer, but one who did a first-rate job. 


Spinden, Herbert 7. ANCIENT CIVILIZA- 
TIONS OF MEXICO AND CENTRAL 
AMERICA, New York. American Museum of 
Natural History. Handbook Series No. 3. 1917. 
It is only when you begin to delve into the 

data available for the study of specific subjects 

that you are amazed at the wealth of such data 
available in our US museums and universities. 

This little book, for example, even though 

written in 1917 — by the assistant curator of 

anthropology at the American Museum of 

Natural History —is a good introduction to 

the study of the most important phases of the 

ancient life and arts of the Indians of Mexico 


and of Central America. It is profusely il-} 
lustrated with halftones and line drawings. 


Stephens, John L. INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL 
IN YUCATAN. New York. Harper & Brothers. 
1948 edition (2 volumes). 

One of the pleasures of studying the past} 
history of Mexico is the reading of these vol-; 
umes —a most rewarding experience. The 
author writes in a very engaging and witty 
style and the reader soon finds himself im-: 
mersed in a story which has all the earmarks o 
authenticity, allied to great sympathy and 
love for the subject. The temptation to quote 
is great — for instance: when the author re-} 
marks on the system of distinguishing streets} 
in Merida by means of signs, such as an ele-; 
phant, a bull, or a flamingo. Even today, such 
signs would brighten the day and the lampposts} 
of our cities! | 


In the days of Stephens’s journey with Mr 
Catherwood, whose marvelous drawings il-+ 
lustrate these volumes, and Dr. Cabot, who 
accompanied the expedition as an amateur and 
particularly as an ornithologist, travel was 
primitive and material comforts at a minimum. | 
Medical attention today may be on a higher | 
level, but it can be noted that, in Stephema | 
days, a simple concoction for fever and other 
similar ailments was “‘. . . the rind of a sour | 
orange flavoured with cinnamon and lemon-; 
juice, of which he administered a tumblerful| 
warm every two hours.” 

Political figures of today will be interested | 
to learn that their counterparts in the time of | 
our author’s explorations were “‘. . . actively | 
engaged in hunting their successors and bring- } 
ing them together in the cabildo.” Such con-; 
cern for the welfare of their people does seem a | 
bit unnatural in these days of unabashed | 
patronage. 

Stephens is fortunately free from that sneer- | 
ing attitude which mars so much of the writings 
of those authors who misunderstand the atti- 
tude of the Church in mission lands. His ac- 
counts of journeys to locate ruins — many un- | 
known even to the natives — contain many ele- 
ments of surprise and wonder, and Cather- | 
wood’s illustrations have the quality of “on- 
the-spot”’ records, as, indeed, they were. | 

We suggest that anyone interested in the his- 
tory of Yucatan prior to and during the Spanish | 
conquest, read these two masterly tomes — 
also previous volumes devoted to Stephens’s 
travels in other parts of Central America. 


Spence, Lewis. THE CIVILIZATION OF AN- 
CIENT MEXICO. Cambridge. At the Univer- 
sity Press. 1912. 

A short study of these civilizations. Of par- 
ticular interest for our purpose are the chapters 
on The Nahua People and The Life of the Nahua. 
In this last chapter the author tells us of the 
excellence of their sculpture and pottery — 
several examples of which are illustrated in 
this issue of LirurcicaL Arts, from the col- 
lection of the Museum of the American Indian 
— Heye Foundation. 


Spence, Lewis. THE MAGIC AND MYSTERIES 
OF MEXICO or The Arcane Secrets and Oc- 
cult Lore of the Ancient Mexicans and Maya. 
London. Rider & Co. 1930. 

The magic of old Mexico, although it closely 
resembles that of other lands, has distinct racial 
characteristics, and is capable of illuminating 
other systems through its peculiar preservation 
of what many of them have lost or cast aside. 
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There are chapters on Nagualism and on the 
Maya people, their religion and magic — 
llustrated. 


Spence, Lewis. THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT 
MEXICO. London. Watts & Co. 1945. 

_ A compact account of the development and 

significance of the mythology and religious be- 

liefs of the peoples of ancient Mexico. 


Swan, Michael. TEMPLES OF THE SUN AND 

MOON. London. Jonathan Cape. 1954. 

The subtitle, Mexican Journey, certainly in- 
dicates the author’s rather adventurous trip 
to remote spots in Mexico and Yucatan. He 
often travelled the “hard way,” by bus or on 
horseback. ‘The author’s non-Catholic outlook 
leads him into a few obvious slips, such as his 
reference to the ‘“‘worship of the Virgin,” page 
40. And yet he strikes a curiously sharp note 
when he writes: “The more pagan Chris- 
tianity is, the purer, the more fierce it is. How 
unmeaning is the milk and water of an Angli- 
can service compared with a candle-light pro- 
cession during Holy Week in Andalusia — or 
with these Indians before their patroness,” 
page 55. All this to be taken in the right sense, 
of course. 

Written in 1952, Swan’s book will whet the 
appetite of anyone who may wish to explore 
little-known places in fascinating old Mexico, 
The author’s interspersed historical comments 
make this a very readable and entertaining 
story. 


Thompson, 7. Eric. THE CIVILIZATION OF 
THE MAYAS. Chicago. Chicago Natural His- 
tory Museum. Popular series — Anthropology, 
Number 3. Fifth edition, 1953. 

_ A short but adequate illustrated account of 

Maya civilization for the hurried reader. 

Chapters on history, religion, social life and 

customs, art and architecture, offer a quick 

survey of the Mayas and their achievements. 


Thompson, 7. Eric. MEXICO BEFORE COR- 
TEZ. An account of the Daily Life, Religion, 
and Ritual of the Aztecs and Kindred Peoples. 
New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1933. 

A good, illustrated story, which explains 
much that would otherwise seem puzzling in 
the later period of Spanish rule in Mexico. 


Thompson, 7. Eric. THE RISE AND FALL OF 
“MAYA CIVILIZATION. Norman. Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press. 1954. 

_ An absorbing account of Maya civilization 
—for the layman and for the specialist. The 
author concentrates on the causes which bore 
directly on the rise and fall of this great people. 
In the course of his story, Thompson uses the 
device of alluding to parallel events in other 
countries; for example: “. .. they erected 
this vast structure (the pyramid at Tikal) not 
long after Augustine built the Saxon predeces- 
sor of the early Norman church, in turn re- 
placed by the Canterbury cathedral Chaucer’s 
pilgrims journeyed to see.” 

In studying Maya civilization it is well to 
realize that “. . . they excelled in the im- 
practical but failed in the practical” and that 
‘Tn its general aspects Maya philosophy closely 
parallels the Athenian, for ‘moderation in all 
things’ was the key to Maya living, as it was to 
ife in Athens.” 

- And the author goes on to remark: ‘“‘For me, 
the supreme problems are what made Maya 
‘ivilization succeed in ways that are not our 


ways and how through its study one can bring 
home the truth our civilization hesitatingly 
accepts, that for nations and_ individuals 
Spiritual values are far more important than material 
prosperity.” (Editor’s italics) 

The chapter on Search and Research is of much 
interest in that it tells of a good many of the 
qualities and foibles of explorers. The chapters 
on Intellectual and Artistic Achievements, Life and 
Religion, condense a great deal of information. 

The illustrations — drawings and _photo- 
graphs — are excellent, and the synopsis of 
Maya history, the selected reading list, and a 
complete index, make of this book a first-rate 
introduction to the subject of Maya civiliza- 
tion. 


Vaillant, George C. THE AZTECS OF MEX- 
ICO. Harmondsworth. Middlesex. Penguin Books. 
1951. 

An excellent account of the people of Mexico 
before Columbus, their institutions, religion, 
arts, buildings, and daily life — with sixty-four 
pages of clear and well-chosen illustrations. 
The author was for many years curator of 
Mexican archaeology at the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York City, and was 
an acknowledged authority on the early civili- 
zations of Mexico and Central America. 

Of particular interest to our present purpose 
are chapter eight — Craftsmanship, and chapter 
nine — The Fine Arts. In such a book as this it is 
tempting to quote liberally. One quote will 
be sufficient now. This one is the first para- 
graph of chapter nine: ‘““The Aztecs did not 
have a term for ‘fine arts,’ nor did they specu- 
late about aesthetics, nor make objects to be 
contemplated for their beauty alone. They had 
none of the socially sterile attitude toward art 
which we adopt in our own culture. Instead, 
they recognized the value of superior workman- 
ship and used its product to honour the gods 
who were intermediaries between man and 
the infinite power of the universe. Aztec art, 
in this respect, is no different from the great 
traditions ancestral to our modern aesthetics. 
Religion has always evoked man’s best in 
thought and deed so long as human society 
believed that religion was essential to its sur- 
vival.” What a commentary on much work 
we “accept” in our churches! 


Vasconcelos, José. ASPECTS OF MEXICAN 
CIVILIZATION. Chicago. University of Chi- 
cago Press. 1920. 

The Harris Foundation lectures in 1926 
at the University of Chicago, by a former secre- 
tary of Education in Mexico and Manuel 
Gamio, provide background material for a 
study of Mexican life during revolutionary 
periods — the race problem and education. 
In the chapter Incorporating the Indian in the 
Mexican Population, Gamio (former director of 
the bureau of Anthropology and sub-secretary 
of the Department of Education of Mexico) 
analyzes the problem to the detriment of 
Spanish rule, and his remarks on the Church 
and Catholicism are rather one-sided. For 
example, this statement: “The immediately 
succeeding racial contact, upon conquest, had 
no ethical, social, or eugenic tendencies, but 
was exclusively physical” needs to be checked 
against the opinions of less biased writers. 


Villa, R. Alfonso. THE MAYA IN EAST CEN- 
TRAL QUINTANA ROO. Washington. Car- 
negie Institution of Washington. 1945. 

A valuable study of a long-forgotten terri- 


tory of the Mexican States, which will serve 
as a footnote to Miss de Béthune’s story about 
the restoration of the church in Bacalar (see 
article on page 124 in this issue). The first three 
chapters — Quintana Roo before the Conquest; the 
Colonial Period; the War of the Castes and the 
Isolation of Quintana Roo, are full of data con- 
cerning this southern outpost, Bacalar. 

How recent is the end of the isolation of that 
section of Mexico can be realized by the fact 
that it was only recently (1917) that the Indians 
there became aware of new things and ideas 
when the traders invaded their forests to 
begin the large-scale exploitation of chicle. 

Scattered through this book, and particu- 
larly in the chapters on The Religious Complex 
and Catholic Ritual and Fiestas, are revealing 
remarks concerning the survival of the Catholic 
faith, led by laymen. The work of the Mary- 
knoll Fathers, these past ten years, continues 
the story to our day. There is an unusually 
informative annotated bibliography. 


Von Hagen, Victor Wolfgang. THE AZTEC 
AND MAYA PAPERMAKERS. With an 
introduction by Dard Hunter. New York. F. 7. 
Augustin, publisher. 1943. 

History and comments on papermaking 
and books in old Mexico are woven into a 
lively narrative. There are samples of paper 
made today by the Otomi Indians and illustra- 
tions of codices, post-conquest documents, and 
of Indians at work in papermaking in our 
times, 


Von Hagen, Victor Wolfgang. FREDERICK 
CATHERWOOD, Archt. New York. Oxford 
University Press. 1950. 

Catherwood, a trained architect who, in the 
earliest days of archaeological science (nine- 
teenth century) explored the buried civiliza- 
tions of Rome, of Greece, of Egypt, and the 
buried cities of the Maya in Yucatan. His ex- 
traordinarily fine drawings are well-known as 
illustrations of Stephens’s Incidents of Travel in 
Yucatan. 

The introduction, by Aldous Huxley, and 
the author’s story, form a fascinating record 
of archaeological discovery by a gifted artist. 
The chapter on The Mayan Discoveries in Central 
America should instil the wanderlust in any 
imaginative reader. 

Catherwood’s work as an architect in old 
New York, and his subsequent ill-fated adven- 
tures, reveal a personage whom we can be 
grateful to Von Hagen for having rescued from 
obscurity. 

The color frontispiece and the many black 
and white illustrations of ruins in Yucatan 
are eloquent witnesses to Catherwood’s great 
talent. 


Von Hagen, Victor Wolfgang. MAYA EX- 
PLORER. John Lloyd Stephens and the Lost 
Cities of Ceniral America and Yucatén. Norman. 
University of Oklahoma Press. 1947. 

The story of an explorer’s adventures in 
Yucatan when travel conditions and jungle 
hazards made such a journey a continual chal- 
lenge. As Dr S. G. Morley, author of The 
Ancient Maya, has so well stated: “Stephens en- 
riched Maya archaeology with an interest and 
romance and charm which have never been 
equalled.” 

With the work of John Lloyd Stephens, a 
New York lawyer, a new world, a new science 
— American archaeology —came into exist- 
ence. (1839). 
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Wauchope, Robert. MODERN MAYA HOUSES. 
A study of their archaeological significance. Car- 
negie Institution of Washington. 1938. 

A valuable addition to the studies of such 
Yucat4n towns as Dzit4s and Chan Kom by 
Robert Redfield (in The Folk Culture of Yuca- 
tén). The author describes fully the construc- 
tion and details of these and other Maya houses 
and explains the distribution of these houses in 
the general village plan. The excellent photo- 
graphs give a clear idea of this primitive and 
aesthetically satisfying architecture. 


Willard, T. A. THE CITY OF THE SACRED 

WELL. New York. The Century Co. 1926. 

In the preface the author modestly states: 
“This book is primarily an attempt to recount 
the many thrilling experiences of Edward 
Herbert Thompson (first American Consul to 
Yucat4n) in his lifelong quest for archaeological 
treasures in the ancient and abandoned city of 
Chichen-Itz4, for centuries buried beneath the 
jungle of Yucatan.” 

The book follows the pattern of others writ- 
ten in this period, at a time when explorations 
were unearthing these treasures of the Maya 
past. There is an interesting chapter on the 
church of San Isidoro at Chichen-Itz4 and, of 
course, of the great cenote, the Sacred Well, and 
of Thompson’s (Don Eduardo) digging for 
treasure in that well. 

An appendix lists the more important gold 
and jade objects found in this Sacred Well. 
In another parallel with today, the author 
remarks: “There was evidence that human 
nature has not changed; that there were cheats 
and dishonest sharpers then as now. Some of 
the copal balls, instead of being clear, heavy 
and pure throughout, as were the majority, 
had a perfect exterior appearance, but within 
were a conglomeration of leaves, sticks and 
rubbish, evidently the skimming or residue 
from the melting pot. Doubtless some ancient 
and not too honest profiteer grew wealthy 
through their fabrication.” Another illusion 
shattered. 

All in all, this is a well illustrated human 
interest story. 


COLONIAL HISTORY 


Baron, Alexander. THE GOLDEN PRINCESS. 

New York. Ives Washburn. 1955. 

A novelized version of an absorbing period 
in history in which the heroine, Marina, holds 
the stage with Hernando Cortés during the 
fabulous march from the sea to Mexico City; 
his struggle with Montezuma; the ignominious 
retreat; the return and final conquest. Baron’s 
fascinating story brings to life the accounts of 
Cortés himself (in his Five Letters) and Bernal 
Diaz del Castillo’s equally absorbing The Dis- 
covery and Conquest of Mexico — 15147-1521. We 
see how Cortés’ cunning leadership was helped 
by the Indian princess’s knowledge of the lan- 
guages of her people. She was one of those 
“cogs” which make possible the flow of history. 


Barth, Pius Joseph. FRANCISCAN EDUCA- 
TION AND THE SOCIAL ORDER IN 
SPANISH NORTH AMERICA (1502-1821). 
Chicago. University of Chicago Press. 1945. 

A dissertation submitted to the faculty of 
the division of the social sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago — photographed from the 
typewritten manuscript. It is a study of three 
centuries of Franciscan education in Spanish 
North America and shows that this educational 
policy was vitally interested both in the im- 


provement of the quality of individual living 
and also, as the author notes: “.. . in the 
democratic ideals and processes of societal 
advancement in line with a planned Christian 
civilization.” 

As befits a doctoral dissertation, the bibliog- 
raphy is copious — manuscripts, archival docu- 
ments, other primary sources, supplementary 
sources. The illustrations are of great historical 
interest and seldom to be found elsewhere. 


Bernal Diaz del Castillo. DISCOVERY AND 
CONQUEST OF MEXICO: 1517-1521. Mex- 
ico. Ediciones Tolteca. 1953. 

A battle by battle, blow by blow, account of 
Hernando Cortés’ march from Vera Cruz 
to Mexico, told in a diary style by one of the 
soldiers who shared the rigors of the incredible 
journey. In the first chapter the writer gives 
interesting data concerning Cortés’ prepara- 
tions for the expedition, with all the jealousies 
attendant on such enterprises. In the light of 
present-day warfare the breezy way in which 
our diarist records the meetings with various 
Indian chieftains, the subsequent entry into 
their towns and cities, or the battles with hostile 
groups, gives a sort of comic-opera tinge to 


these events of four centuries ago. Yet, from 
the account of cannibalistic orgies among In- 
dian tribes or the calm manner in which Bernal 
Diaz del Castillo can write: ‘“We slept near a 
stream, and with the grease from a fat Indian 
whom we had killed and cut open, we dressed 
our wounds, for we had no oil, and we supped 
very well on some dogs which the Indians breed 
(for food) . . .” we can easily imagine what 
life must have been with Cortés and his army, 

In chapter forty-five we have a short account 
of the work of Montezuma’s craftsmen and 
artists — lapidaries and workers in gold and 
silver; painters and sculptors; weavers of 
wonderful feather work and textiles. 

Cortés must have been a keen psychologist. 
Throughout the narrative we are constantly 
reminded that he asked for the advice of his 
Captains and that he was careful to exercise 
the utmost courtesy in his first dealings with 
the Indian chiefs — but in a manner which 
gave him his way at every turn: the mark of 
a leader! And at all times, Cortés and the 
friars who accompanied him endeavored to 
induce the caciques and Mexicans to discard 
their gods and accept the true Faith. 

The value of Bernal Diaz’s diary is that it 


tells of events “‘on the spot,” shorn of later em- 
bellishments so often colored by personal 
prejudices. 


Bolton, Herbert Eugene. RIM OF CHRISTEN- 
DOM. A biography of Eusebio Francisco Kino, 
Pacific Coast Pioneer. New York. The Mac- 
millan Company. 1936. 

The biography of a great Jesuit missionary 
of the late seventeenth century. Written by a. 
great scholar, this story reads like a novel. The 
author retraced his hero’s travels by land, wa- 
ter, and air, with every means of conveyance. 
The blending of research with a flowing and | 
lively prose make of this classic a fascinating | 
addition to Jesuit missionary history. Photo- 
graphic illustrations, maps, and a bibliography | 
and index. | 


Braden, Charles S. RELIGIOUS ASPECTS OF' 
THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. Durham. 
Duke University Press. 1930. | 
A book to be read with care. “Though | 

throughout the first part of the book a sincere. 

effort is made to treat the subject impartially, | 

towards the end we find the personal bias, , 

whether conscious or unconscious, of the au-: 

thor running away with his better judg-| 
ment .. .” “‘The conclusions reached are the} 
traditional views that have been held by casual | 
and superficial observers, and in not a few! 
instances by admittedly open critics of Ca-' 
tholicism.” | 

There are many inconsistencies in Braden’s | 
work and he repeats many unfounded state-: 
ments without checking sources. This is partic- | 
ularly true of the last part since it is here that | 
the author gives his conclusions and supports | 
them by citations and quotations from writers | 
whose weight and authority is seriously to be: 
doubted. “That there are numerous vestiges of| 
the pagan cult in existence in Mexican Catholi- ' 
cism,”’ declares the author, “practically every | 
writer who has given any attention to the reli-: 
gion of the country asserts” and he proceeds to | 
quote from a number of nineteenth century | 
travelers to prove his contention. 

In writing on these topics, one should be-' 
ware of prejudices, romantic history, of veiled | 
religious condemnation and sectarian propa-| 
ganda. The quotations are from Dr Carlos E. | 

Castafieda’s review in the July, 1931, issue of | 

The Catholic Historical Review. 

| 

Brinton, D. G. THE ABBE BRASSEUR AND | 
HIS LABORS. New York. Lippincott. 1868. 
Since the works of Abbé Brasseur de Bour | 

bourg are in French we limit mention of this | 

writer to this pamphlet which refers to a letter | 
printed in 1854, in The New York Tribune, | 

concerning the Abbé’s conclusions on the 4 

guages of the Indians of Mexico and Guate- : 

mala. This and another paper, by Harvey E. 

Mole (mentioned elsewhere in this bibliog- 

raphy) will introduce the Abbé to our readers. | 


Castaneda, Carlos E. FRAY JUAN DE ZU=' 
MARRAGA AND INDIAN POLICY IN | 
NEW SPAIN. | 
This article, which appeared in Volume V, , 

Number 3 — January, 1949 — of The Americas, 

places Fray Juan’s work in its proper perspec- | 

tive and can serve as a corrective for many 
false statements against Zumarraga. 


Castafieda, Carlos E. SOCIAL DEVELOP- 
MENTS AND MOVEMENTS IN LATIN 
AMERICA, New York. Arts, Inc. 1953. 


This is chapter two, part four, of a review of : 
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Catholic Social and Political Thought and 
Movements, 1789-1950, edited by Father 
Joseph N. Moody, under the general title 
Church and Society. It is included in this bibli- 
‘ography because the author’s competence and 
scholarship make of these forty pages a brief 
but valuable exposé of several phases of social 
development in Mexico, often hard to come 
across in large tomes — notably a very illumi- 
nating account of the Patronato Real (Royal 
Patronage) a term which refers to the various 
privileges granted from time to time by the 
Pope to the kings of Spain prior to the dis- 
covery of the New World. 

As Dr Castafieda remarks: “Contrary to 
general belief, the Spanish colonies were not 
Church-ridden; rather the Church in the 
Spanish colonies was king-ridden. To this en- 
croachment of the Crown are traceable many 
of the abuses that developed as a result of the 
subjection of the Church to civil authority.” 
Another interesting comment of the author is 
of particular interest for an understanding of 
the social problems of Latin America today: 
“.. . it is important to keep in mind that 
Spanish colonization differed fundamentally 
from English colonization in North America. 
The Spanish conquest and settlement assumed, 
as was to be expected in the sixteenth century, 
a feudal character, whereas the English plan 
put into effect a century later was capitalistic 
from its very inception.”? And further: “. . . in 
the lands settled by Spain there was a lower 
proportional ratio of legally constituted slaves 
than in the English colonies.” 


Cortés, Hernando. FIVE LETTERS — 1519- 
1526. London. George Routledge & Sons, Lid. 
1928, 

The reader may be tempted to read only 
the excellent introduction by the translator, 

J. Bayard Morris, but he will be well-minded 

to-read on through these five letters by the 
conqueror of Mexico. It would almost be 
necessary to have a map to follow Cortés 
account of the many battles he vividly de- 
scribes. The text alone gives a confused idea of 
events, as confusing, in a way, as the frescoes 
_of the revolutionary painters of the 1920’s. 
Incredible adventures; in many instances, 

Cortés refers to his attempts to halt the depre- 

dations of Spaniards on Indian lives and land. 

His financial troubles have a familiar ring; 

_also his difficulties due to jealous rumors spread 

‘by other Spaniards, in Mexico and in Spain. 

The lot of the bold, imaginative conqueror has 

seldom been a bed of roses. 


de Madariaga, Salvador. THE FALL OF THE 
SPANISH AMERICAN EMPIRE. London. 
_ Hollis & Carter. 1947. 
_ This book completes the author’s account of 
the Spanish American Empire, begun with 
‘the companion volume of the Rise. This story 
of the decline of a mighty colonial empire is 
woven tightly with intrigue, jealousy, indif- 
ference, laziness, treachery. After the conquer- 
‘ors always comes the army of parasites who 
seek a share of the spoils. 
_ The author’s use of parallels illumines his 
text and clears up many facets of national 
idiosyncrasies; for example: “. . . the English, 
predominantly collective; the Spanish, pre- 
‘dominantly individualistic. The sense of group 
‘rules English feelings and attitudes. The sense 
of self rules all Spanish life.” 
- While admitting the fact of numberless ir- 
regularities in the treatment of the Indians, 


Madariaga questions the accuracy (not the 
honesty) of Las Casas criticisms in this respect. 

One of the most interesting chapters deals 
with the influence of four philosophers whose 
dreams and theories hastened Spain’s downfall 
in New Spain: Montesquieu, Rousseau, Vol- 
taire, and Raynal. Here again, the author’s 
acute observations reach the core of his subject 
when he remarks: “. . . on the whole, his 
(Voltaire’s) treatment of America is like most 
of his work, intellectual ventriloquism.’’ The 
chapters on the external origins of the Secession 
(The Jews, the Freemasons, the Jesuits) explain 
a great deal of the interplay of attack and 
counterattack, in good faith and bad faith. 

As in the author’s Rise, this book contains 
many valuable notes, a bibliography, and il- 
lustrations. 


de Madariaga, Salvador. THE RISE OF THE 

SPANISH AMERICAN EMPIRE. London, 

Hollis G Carter. 1947. 

Written to counteract the “history” too often 
slanted to justify the English, French, or Dutch 
point of view — and a good job the author 
does of it. A good example of Madariaga’s 
thesis is contained in this passage: ‘“The strange 
mixture of anarchical feuds, disputes, rebellions 
and petty civil wars which mark the Conquest, 
along with the strongly legalistic turn of mind 
of the conquerors, proves to be the outcome of 
the struggle between these two forces latent 
in the Spain of those days: on the one hand, 
the cohesive force of the law, the norm, which 
was the essence of the Nation, born of, and still 
attached to the Roman Empire; a force alive 
in all the conquerors, making them feel them- 
selves living limbs of the Spanish monarchy, 
in its turn a living limb of Christendom; and 
on the other hand, the fierce individualism 
of men whose powers of endurance and achieve- 
ment have never been equalled, and who can- 
not be measured with the same standards of 
modern peacetime days—men, moreover, 
who suddenly found themselves in a political, 
as well as a physical, wilderness.” 

The author points out what is so often for- 
gotten by those who stress the cruelty of the 
Spaniards — that the conquerors sought at 
all times to “‘ennoble” the lands they had dis- 
covered and to raise the standards of material 
and moral living, and to give the new land a 
Christian order and polity; in other words, 
a self-denying objectivity towards the Indian. 
And further on: “The Spanish conquistador 
sought beauty, a marquisate . . . in one word, 
greatness. The English sea-adventurer wanted 
dividends.” Quite a difference in outlook! 

In view of the recent US Supreme Court 
decision on segregation it is interesting to note 
that Spain, much earlier, had decreed the 
equality of all men before God. 

The fall of this vast Spanish Empire, after 
three centuries of rule, was largely due to a 
weakening of the spirit of State and Church 
discipline, because of the distance from Spain 
to her vast possessions. And this distance suited 
admirably the natural state of the Spaniard — 
anarchy and, consequently, excesses beyond 
the control of authority. 

Copious notes, a bibliography, and illustra- 
tions. 


de Vitoria, Francisco. DE INDIS ET DE JURE 
BELLI RELECTIONES. Edited by Ernest 
Nys. Washington. Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington. I917. 
This classic of International Law, containing 


the section De Indis and De Fure Belli, extracted 
from Vitoria’s posthumous work entitled 
Relectiones Theologicae, and published for the 
first time in 1557, was edited with an introduc- 
tion by the distinguished Belgian publicist, 
Professor Ernest Nys. The English translation 
of the introduction and of the text of Vitoria 
are by John Pawley Bate. 

“Inasmuch as the various editions of Vi- 
toria’s writings, including the portion of them 
dealing with International Law, are faulty, 
it was thought advisable to prepare a revised 
and critical edition of the text of the two 
Relectiones. The work was entrusted to Dr. 
Herbert Francis Wright, instructor in Latin 
at the Catholic University of America, whose 
edition of the sections entitled De Indis and 
De Fure Belli appears in this volume.’ (Quoted 
from the preface by James Brown Scott.) 

Professor Nys’s introduction traces the evolu- 
tion and elaboration of principles of interna- 
tional law and shows how great churchmen 
labored to bring order out of chaos. The im- 
portance to our purpose of Vitoria’s work, 
in this special issue of LrrurcicaL Arts, lies 
in the fact that it was written at a time when 
Spain’s influence was in its ascendancy in the 
New World. 

The interest in this great treatise lies not 
only in its relation to past events; a study of 
this volume could have beneficial results for 
us today, to clarify the climate of fear and hys- 
teria fostered by so many, whose prejudices 
cloud our minds and hinder peaceful solutions 
of many international, and even national, 
problems. 


de Salazar, Francisco Cervantes. LIFE IN THE 

IMPERIAL AND LOYAL CITY OF MEX- 

ICO IN NEW SPAIN AND THE ROYAL 

AND PONTIFICAL UNIVERSITY OF 

MEXICO, Austin. University of Texas Press. 

1953- 

A sixteenth-century contemporary descrip- 
tion of life in Mexico City, full of fascinating 
data couched in flowery language. Among the 
biting comments is one which echoes present- 
day questions: “Therefore teachers ought to 
get a sufficient salary to be able to engage in 
the one thing they are doing, and be able 
thereby to support themselves and their fam- 
ilies moderately . . .” 

Descriptions of people, buildings, and places 
give a good background for an understanding 
of events in the days of Cortés and other il- 
lustrious families in New Spain. 

The original text is reproduced in facsimile, 
with the translation by Minnie Lee Barrett 
Shephard and an Introduction and Notes by 
Carlos Eduardo Castafieda. A beautiful ex- 
ample of fine book-making. 


Dunne, Peter Masten, S. 7. EARLY JESUIT 
MISSIONS IN TARAHUMARA. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles. University of California Press. 
1948. 

A story which encompasses all the spiritual 
and human elements of missionary life in this 
northwestern section of wild Mexico. You can 
easily get lost in the maze of detail which the 
author crams into this book, and the reader is 
constantly driven to consult the map to keep 
track of people and places. 

The religious enthusiasm of these mission- 
aries had to cope with the often culpable in- 
difference of the secular arm, which led to re- 
volt and bloodshed on many occasions. Many 
a missionary had cause to complain of the 
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Spanish administration and the negative at- 
titude of the individual Spaniards toward the 
neophytes. 

And also the age-old rivalry existing between 
the regular and secular clergy sometimes weak- 
ened the efficiency of the Church’s organic 
strength. The Tarahumards were cunning, and 
given to indulge in their vices and drunken 
orgies; the missionaries needed all their powers 
of persuasion and infinite patience to achieve 
results. Another difficulty stemmed from the 
Indians’ reluctance to live in communities 
(pueblos). 

The author ends his story on a sad note — 
the expulsion of the Jesuits from Mexico, in 
June, 1767. Now, however, the Society of Jesus 
once more labors in this northwestern region of 
Mexico. 


Dunne, Peter Masten, S. J7. PIONEER JESUITS 
IN NORTHERN MEXICO. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles. University of California Press. 1944. 
Mission history is a never-ending source of 

surprise for the unwary. This volume deals 

with the early adventures and hardships of 
those hardy Jesuit pioneers beyond the great 
mountain systems called the Sierra Madre 

Occidental, in the present States of Durango 

and Coahuila. 

The revolts of the Indians and consequent 
massacres of missionaries and settlers were, as 
usual, due to the rapaciousness and domineer- 
ing attitude of mine owners. It is a ceaseless 
search for balance between the basic reason 
for Spanish rule — the Christianization of the 
natives — and the greed of the settlers. If we 
add to this the well-known fickleness of the 
Indian native and the influence of the hechiceros 
(wizards or medicine men), we have the whole 
picture. The Indian, deprived of his padre, 
not only went back to savagery; he became the 
victim of the miner, the rancher, the slave 
owner, the pear] fisher — all uniting to exploit 
him. 

An amusing commentary on the theological 
elasticity of the Indian comes from this story, 
page 26; “The Lagunero (in the Durango 
country) had a novel way of catching duck. 
He would cover his head with the dry shell of a 
gourd, with two holes in it to see through. 


Then he would submerge himself in shallow 
water with only his head above its surface, 
appearing to the unsuspecting fowl as a float- 
ing shell. As the duck paddled by, the Indian 
would reach up from below and clutch it by 
the legs or the feathers of the breast. It later 
became hard to persuade the Indians these 
were not fish and might not be enjoyed on 
Fridays.’ Not a bad idea, at that! 

The illustrations, maps, and copious notes 
for each chapter add greatly to the interest 
and accuracy of this fascinating story. 


Gage, Thomas. THE ENGLISH AMERICAN. 
A New Survey of the West Indies, 1648. London. 
George Routledge & Sons, Ltd. 1946 edition. 
First published in 1928. 

A note on the dust-jacket describes this 


book as: “An amusing account of travel in 
America by a spy of Cromwell’s Puritan party” 
— a spy who was a renegade Jesuit-Dominican 
priest. Thirteen chapters tell of his voyages in 
Mexico; the others of his Guatemala travels. 
Throughout, the author shows his animus for 
his religious brethren, the while cheerfully 
accepting their hospitality. 

Our author is a thoroughly self-seeking rap- 
scallion but a lively story-teller. 


Graham, R. B. Cunningham. THE HORSES OF 
THE CONQUEST. Norman, University of 
Oklahoma Press. 1949. 

First published in England, 1930, then 
translated into Spanish and published in Ar- 
gentina in 1946, this is the first US edition, 
edited by Moorman Denhardt, with fine ink 
and wash illustrations and a color frontispiece. 

The author was as colorful a character as any 
of the conquistadores about whom he writes in 
such vivid fashion. Indeed, his style is akin to 
that of the Letters of Cortés and the accounts 
of Bernal Diaz del Castillo, to whom he often 
refers in his story. 

Since “‘. . . the horses, and they alone, in- 
clined victory to the Spanish side . . .” and 
the fact that “. . . the Indians thought horse 
and man formed one ferocious beast .. .” 
Cunningham Graham’s story is one long pane- 
gyric of the horse. 


His accounts of the expeditions of Cortés in 
Mexico and de Soto in Florida are homeric 
in style. The last pages (103 to 137) are an 
essay on equine lore — in Mexico, the United 
States, Argentina — describing the develop- 
ment and breeding of the noble animal in such 
detail as to scare any city-bred man from any 
desire to mount one. 

Should this absorbing tale give the reader a 
desire to know more of the author, another 
book by him — A Vanished Arcadia, being some 
Account of the Jesuits in Paraguay, 1607 to 1767, 
will be valuable. 


Guilday, Peter. CHURCH HISTORIANS. New 

York. P. F. Kenedy & Sons. 1926. 

A collection of papers on fourteen church 
historians, with a foreword and index by Fa- 
ther Guilday. The essay on Las Casas (c. 
1474-1566) was written by Francis J. Tschan. 
Three quotations will place Las Casas in an 
historical perspective: “‘. . . he was eminently 
impractical, and, while they (his admirers) 
supported him within reason, they could not 
approve the extremes which he peremptorily 
demanded.” “He was a man of one purpose; 
apparently he could not turn from this purpose 
even for a moment. His cause blurred his his- 
torical vision.” “Even a casual reading of his 
writing confirms the conclusion that Las Casas 
was non-American in his thinking.” 


Hanke, Lewis. BARTOLOME DE LAS CASAS. 
Bookman, Scholar and Propagandist. Philadel- 
pblia, University of Pennsylvania Press. 1952. 

A ninety-seven page book which compresses 
in a clear manner much data about the life 
and work of a controversial figure in sixteenth- 


century Spain and New Spain. The author 
gives an insight into phases of Las Casas ideas 
and accomplishments which do not always 
emerge from weightier tomes. 


Hanke, Lewis. THE SPANISH STRUGGLE 
FOR JUSTICE IN THE CONQUEST OF 
AMERICA. Philadelphia. University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press. 1949. 

The author at once gives us the clue to his 
work in the opening sentences of his introduc- 
tion: “. . . to demonstrate that the Spanish 
conquest of America was far more than a re- 
markable military and political exploit; it was 
also one of the greatest attempts the world 
had seen to make Christian precepts prevail in 
the relations between peoples. This attempt be- 
came basically a spiritual defense of the rights 
of the Indians, which rested on two of the most 
fundamental assumptions a Christian can 
make; namely, that all men are equal before 
God, and that a Christian has a responsibility 
for the welfare of his brothers no matter how 
alien or lowly they may be.” 

In twelve compact chapters the author 
traces the search for justice in America and 
the evolution of the Spanish experiments. He 
shows how complex these problems can be 
but he also clearly indicates that any solution 
must always be sought in the dignity of the hu- 
man person. As befits a work sponsored by the 
American Historical Association the author has 
added copious notes and appendices; also a 
very complete bibliography. 


Hanke, Lewis. THE FIRST SOCIAL EXPERI- | 
MENTS IN AMERICA. Cambridge. Harvard | 


University Press. 1935. 
We are prone to believe that kings of old 


issued their decrees with a finality which | 
brooked no opposition. Hanke remarks that | 
the Emperor Charles V “. . . far from ex- 
hibiting an impassive inflexibility in his early — 


Indian policy, was imbued with a spirit not | 


unlike that of a modern sociologist.” 
The author tells of the theoretical problems 


created by the conquest of Mexico and the © 


difficulties encountered in dealing with the 
Indians on a fair and Christian basis. He re- 
marks that the persistence of the Crown in 
undertaking these experiments in social science 
is a notable example of the way government 
administrations sometimes ignore expert ad- 
vice. At times, however, the “‘practical’’ expert 
can be wide of the mark unless he also shares 
(rara avis!) the intangibleness of the dreamer. 

And human nature being what it is, we can 
understand Peter Martyr’s declaration as a 
member of the Council of the Indies: “‘All these 
instructions have been thought out by prudent 
and human jurisconsults and sanctioned by 
religious men. But what of that? When our 
compatriots reach that remote world, so far 
away and so removed from us, beyond the 
ocean whose courses imitate the changing 
heavens, they find themselves distant from any 
judge. Carried away by the love of gold, they 
become ravenous wolves instead of gentle 
lambs, and heedless of royal instruction . . .” 

A small volume, but one packed with in- 
formation which enables the reader to qualify, 
discount, or approve statements of other writ- 
ers on the subject. 


Humboldt, Alexander. POLITICAL ESSAY ON 
THE KINGDOM OF NEW SPAIN. Four 
volumes. Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and 
Brown; and H. Colburn. London. r8rr. 

A translation from the original French by 
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John Black. A classic work in which can be 
found a mass of data on every phase of life in 
the Mexico of Colonial Spain. Volume one is 
perhaps most germane to our purpose. It gives 
us general considerations on the extent and 
physical aspect of the kingdom of New Spain; 
also on the general population and the division 
of the inhabitants into castes. The lengthy 
index at the end of volume four is a ready guide 
for further research. 


Jacobsen, Jerome V., S. 7. EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS OF THE JESUITS IN 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY NEW SPAIN. 
Berkeley. University of California Press. 1938. 
The first two chapters give, as background 

material, a clear explanation of the Institu- 

tions and Constitutions of the Society of Jesus 
and of the training of a Jesuit. Then the author 
tells of the beginnings of education in New 

Spain long before the coming of the Jesuits. 

These precursors were the Franciscans, of 

which the first to command attention was 

Pedro of Gante (Ghent) in 1523. 

In all their endeavors the Jesuit Fathers 
combined the problem of education with the 
spreading of the Faith. The story of the creation 
and development of their foundations in Mexico 
City, in Puebla, in P&tzcuaro, in Oaxaca, 
Tepotzotlan, and elsewhere, as told by Father 
Jacobsen, is of great interest. In the process of 
‘spreading the Faith the Jesuits did much to 
educate New Spain in the sixteenth century. 


Kelley, Francis Clement. BLOOD DRENCHED 
ALTARS. Milwaukee. The Bruce Publishing 
Company. 1935. 

This book is the result of first-hand investiga- 
tion by the author (Bishop of Tulsa, Oklahoma 
— 1924 to 1948) and meetings with many 
personalities involved, in the Church and the 
State. 
- The first three chapters (Introduction; 
Spanish Background; Mexican Background) 
set the tone of the narrative. Many misconcep- 
tions would evaporate if we kept in mind cer- 
tain national characteristics, as shown by the 
following passage (page 50); “In the English 
colonies of the north there was never any ques- 
tion of civilizing or absorbing the Indians. 
They were to keep going westward as the whites 
advanced. The English colonists were settlers 
and nothing else. The Spanish colonial plan 
was quite different. In the Europe of the day 
it was admitted that to the Pope belonged the 
right to assign newly discovered lands to the 
guardianship of Christian nations so that the 
natives might be brought into the fold of the 
Church, educated and civilized. Spain’s right 
in America was not, then, only that of dis- 
covery. It was also an appointment as guardian 
‘and missionary by adoption of the ‘mandate’ 
idea, centuries before the League of Nations 
invented the term. Spain accepted the condi- 
tions laid down by the Pope. Its first obliga- 
tion, under that mandate, was to preserve, 
Christianize and civilize the natives. The 
Spanish kings never forgot that obligation, 
though the Spanish settlers often did. Out of 
the fidelity of the Spanish rulers to the obliga- 
tion accepted by them, and the forgetfulness 
of it by those of their subjects who thought 
only of gain, came the seeds of that anti- 
clericalism which has been the curse of Mexico 
of our day.” An important distinction. 

_ Chapter eleven is devoted to the evils which 

stemmed from what Bishop Kelley terms The 

Hidden Hand — the hidden hand of Masonry. 


The key to the development of Mexico was 
always the railroad, and geography has been, 
and still is, one of the major drawbacks, since 
it led to the isolation of a large part of the 
population. 

The chapter on International Aspects gives us 
added background material for events of recent 
date. 

The excellent documentation and notes by 
Eber Cole Byam, and the twenty-one illustra- 
tions, round out a first-rate account of religious 
life and persecution in Mexico, 


LaFarge, Oliver. SANTA EULALIA. The Reli- 
gion of a Cuchumatén Indian Town. Chicago. 
The University of Chicago Press. 1948. 

The result of observations made by the au- 
thor during a visit to Los Altos Cuchumatanes 
in 1932. The introduction is of particular in- 
terest and of an unusual but welcome pattern, 
as it gives us a good idea of the author’s plan in 
writing his book. First, the general area visited, 
then tribes and languages, history, informants, 
definitions of terms used in this report, and 
phonetic alphabet. 

To be read in connection with Adé de 
Béthune’s article on Bacalar (in this issue of 
LirurcicaL Arts) where, as in other Mary- 
knoll missions, many of the difficulties alluded 
to by Oliver LaFarge are being given proper 
correctives today. 


LANDA’S RELACION DE LAS COSAS DE 
YUCATAN. A translation edited with notes by 
Alfred M. Tozzer. Volume XVIII of the Papers 
of the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology 
and Ethnology. Harvard University. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 1941. 

A key book for the study of life of the Maya 
in Yucatan. Landa’s report has been a mine of 
information for later writers and should be 
read even before these later accounts. His text 
shows that the closer you get to the facts, be- 
fore they become softened by later perspective 
and prejudice, the more complex later develop- 
ments seem to be. It is like reading someone’s 
diary before prudence (!) has dictated pre- 
publication expurgations. 

The missionaries certainly faced a mass of 
revolting native ceremonies and customs. Landa 
spares no details concerning these ceremonies, 
sacrifices, the animals and fauna of the region; 
and the editor’s notes — eleven hundred and 
fifty-four, many quite lengthy — probably con- 
stitute the most elaborate commentaries in any 
book of such historical importance. 

Appendices to Landa’s text give us reports of 
Herrera, Tom4s Lépez, Gaspar Antonio Chi, 
Cervantes de Salazar; an exhaustive syllabus, 
bibliography, and index. 

The frontispiece reproduces the portrait of 
Landa which is in the church at Izamal. It is 
evidently a copy, with the hands emitted, of 
one which has lately been rehung in the Sala 
Capitular of the cathedral at Mérida. Other 
illustrations include two maps, one of these 
being a map of Yucatan with Provincias and 
places mentioned in the text and notes. Alto- 
gether an awesome piece of scholarship. 


Landa, Friar Diego dee YUCATAN, BEFORE 
AND AFTER THE CONQUEST. With 
other related documents, maps and illustrations. 
Translated with notes by William Gates. Balti- 
more. The Maya Society. 1937. 

The importance of this chronicle lies in the 
fact “. .-. that ninety-nine per cent of what 
we today know of the Mayas, we know as the 


result either of what Landa has told us... , 
or have learned in the use and study of what he 
told.” Even though many writers place undue 
emphasis on Landa’s burning of many hiero- 
glyphic rolls, his place in history is secure and, 
when taken in the context of history, this auto de 
fe can be understood. Landa’s main purpose 
was the propagation of the Christian Faith 
and, consequently, the burning of the Maya 
rolls was, to him, the act of ‘casting out the 
devil.’ The true historian works with facts in 
the context of time. 


Lanning, John Tate. ACADEMIC CULTURE 
IN THE SPANISH COLONIES. New York. 
Oxford University Press. 1940. 

The opening paragraph of chapter one, on 
The Transplantation of the Scholastic University, 
sets the tone: “Four hundred and two years 
ago [1538] and within less than a half-century 
after the discovery of America, a university 
for the New World was sanctioned. Eight others 
were actually opened before even a college was 
established in English America. So thorough, 
in fact, were the Spaniards in transferring 
their institutions that they not only gave 
America its closest approximation of the Eu- 
ropean universities but necessarily superim- 
posed upon them much of their Old World 
dress.” 

The author then tells us of Life and Adminis- 
tration in these universities, the system of educa- 
tion, certain abuses. And then on to a discus- 
sion of certain obscurantist roadblocks which 
the schoolmen were loath to relinquish. A 
chapter on Modern Medicine, and another on 
Public Health and Modernization, make up this 
short introduction to Academic Culture in the 
Spanish Colonies. 


Lewis, Oscar. LIFE IN A MEXICAN VILLAGE: 
Tepotzlan Restudied. Urbana. The University 
of Illinots Press. 1951. 

A full-length anthropological study of a 
small Mexican village, Tepotzlan, first studied 
by another anthropologist, Robert Redfield, 
over twenty years ago. The present author 
finds changes in recent years, some due to the 
opening of a new road linking the village with 
Cuernavaca, some fifteen miles away. A general 
historical background prepares the reader for 
studies in various phases of village life, local 
politics, religion, inter-personal relations in 
the family, problems of youth. There are in- 
teresting details of life in Tepotzlan in revolu- 


tionary days, since this village was a center of 
Zapatista activities and plunder. In the chapter 
on religion it seems the author is slightly uneasy 
with his material and his use of terms betrays 


1 


an ignorance which colors some of his conclu- 
sions. On the whole, this restudy is a valuable 
piece of research and helps to bring light to 
an understanding of Mexico and Mexican life. 
There are charming black and white illustra- 
tion and a good bibliography. 


MacNutt, Francis Augustine. BARTHOLOMEW 
DE LAS CASAS. HIS LIFE, HIS APOSTO- 
LATE, AND HIS WRITINGS. New York. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1909. 

The story of the practical idealist but irasci- 
ble friar who battled for the abolition of 
slavery and cruelty to the Mexican Indians and 
the creation of an ideal colony. 

Through many hardships, controversies, and 
opposition from all sides, Fray Bartholomew 
finally accepted the bishopric of Chiapa, one 
of the poorest in the New World. The condi- 
tions under which Las Casas labored were 
discouragingly adverse. The conquerors and 
treasure seekers who followed in the wake of 
Columbus, were consumed by two passions — 
avarice and ambition. 

Las Casas prodigious literary activity was 
devoted to the proclamation of the truth con- 
cerning the Indians, who were often defamed 
by being represented as devoid of human un- 
derstanding. He was their champion. 

This book contains illustrations of portraits 
of important personages of the time. 


Martinez, Manuel Guillermo. DON JOAQUIN 
GARCIA ICAZBALCETA: HIS PLACE IN 
MEXICAN HISTORIOGRAPHY. A disserta- 
tion. Washington. The Catholic University of 
America. 1947. 

A study of the life and work of one of modern 
Mexico’s most distinguished scholars, who died 
November 26, 1894. His integrity was acknowl- 
edged by all who knew him, and his positive 
approach can be judged by these words: “I 
believe that the best refutation of a bad work 
is to write a good one on the same subject.” 

The author of this dissertation gives a defini- 
tion of historical scholarship which fits so well 
our hero that it is worth quoting here: ‘“‘His- 
torical scholarship, as envisaged by the new 
school and as accepted generally today, in- 
volves a two-fold activity. In the first place, a 
productive historian is of necessity an investi- 
gator and a disseminator of truth regarding 
the past, and here the chief traits of character 
are care and precision. Then, a historian must 
at times assume the role of a critic, refuting 
falsehood and correcting error; and here is 
where honesty and frankness are indispensable. 
To these qualities . . . must be added powers 
of discernment and dispassionate judgment; 
for the historian’s task is to reconstruct the 
past, not as he would like it to have been but 
as the available documents tell him it actually 
was.” 

Garcia Icazbalceta’s work is a corrective for 
some of the repeated exaggerated accusations 
against the early missionaries in Mexico by the 
historians Alaman, Bancroft, and Prescott. 


Means, Philip Ainsworth, HISTORY OF THE 
SPANISH CONQUEST OF YUCATAN 
AND OF THE ITZAS. Volume VII of the 
Papers of the Peabody Museum of American 
Archaeology and Ethnology. Harvard University. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 1917. 

This book consists mainly of translations of 
early Spanish books and manuscripts from 
Mexico and Central America now on the 
shelves of the Peabody Museum. Source ma- 


terial for the benefit of historians which enables 
the reader to check the authenticity of other 
writers and gain a better overall picture. 


Mendieta, Gerénimo de. HISTORIA ECLESIA- 
TICA INDIANA. (Ecclesiastical History of 
the Indies.) 

A translation of this work, by Father Francis 
Borgia Steck, O.F.M., will appear in the near 
future. Father Steck translated the work of 
Motolinfa, also mentioned in this bibliography. 


Molé, Harvey E. THE ABBE BRASSEUR DE 
BOURBOURG. Summit, New Jersey. The 
Monday Night Club. May 21, 1945. 

A short and very interesting account of 

Brasseur’s life and work. 


Morton, Reginald. CARDINAL XIMENES AND 
THE MAKING OF SPAIN. London. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd. 1934. 
Chapter XIV contains references to the 

complaints of Las Casas, as presented to the 

Cardinal, during his second Regency. 


MOTOLINIA’S HISTORY OF THE IN- 
DIANS IN NEW SPAIN. Translated and 
annotated by Francis Borgia Steck, O.F.M. 
Washington. Academy of American Franciscan 
Eistory. 1951. 

Written (1536-1541) by one of the greatest 
Franciscan missionaries, this is a work of high 
importance in the field of Mexican and Fran- 
ciscan history. It is the record of an eye-witness, 
based on personal observation and inquiry; 
a source of dependable information on the his- 
tory of Mexico before the arrival of the Span- 
iards and during the first two decades after 
their arrival. 

Father Steck gives us a lengthy introduction 
on the life and writings of Fray Motolinfa. 
The work begins with an introduction, a letter, 
then three treatises conveniently divided into 
forty-five short chapters, devoted to all aspects 
of the life of the Indians and to the efforts of 
the missionaries to overcome the paganism of 
the natives and control the excesses of the 
Spaniards. 

The references to the story of the apparition 
of the Blessed Virgin to the Indian Juan Diego, 
on the hill of Tepeyac (Our Lady of Guada- 
lupe) points to the difficulty of solving such 
controversial questions. 

Chapters 6 and 7 of this treatise give a very 
illuminating description of Mexico City in our 
author’s days. 

An excellent bibliography and a complete 
index make of this work a source book of great 
value for those who may wish to check later 
accounts. 


Nuttall, Zelia. OFFICIAL REPORTS OF THE 
TOWNS OF TEQUIZISTLAN, TEPECH- 
PAN, ACOLMAN, AND SAN JUAN TEO- 
TIHUACAN sent by Francisco de Castafieda 
to Eis Majesty, Philip II, and the Council of the 
Indies in 1580. Translated and edited, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by Zelia Nuttall. Vol- 
ume XI, number 2 of the Papers of the Peabody 
Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology. 
Harvard University. Cambridge, Massachusetis. 
1926. 

These reports clarify many details which are 
often buried in later secondary sources. They 
share the spotlight of “on the spot’’ authenticity 
with Landa’s Relacién. . . . These official re- 
ports, sent to Philip II, deal with the names of 


the discoverer and conquerors of a province, 
its climate, population, its former forms of wor- 
ship, its customs. Later questions deal with 
ecclesiastical problems, and all indicate the 
concern of the King with the affairs of New 
Spain. 
If we are inclined to ponder over benefits 
of the civilization which we so often insist on 
bestowing on primitive peoples, we can think 
of the Indians, who, after the Conquest, were 
led to easier living, eating meat, weaving 
clothes, sleeping in beds covered with blankets 
— and getting ill as never before — when they 
had gone naked, slept on the ground, eaten 
cactus leaves, cooked agave leaves, etc. 
Civilization, as we know it, may not neces- 
sarily be an improvement over less complicated 
modes of life. 


Parsons, Wilfrid, S.7. MEXICAN MARTYR- 
DOM. New York. The Macmillan Company. 
1936. 
A running commentary on “on the spot” 

events during the religious persecution from | 

1926 to 1936, with stories and anecdotes | 

vouched for by the author. Father Parsons’s | 

story has the ring of authenticity and can be | 
read along with Bishop Kelley’s Blood-Drenched 

Altars. 
Interesting remarks re Ambassador Dwight | 

Morrow who “. .. made it clearly under- | 

stood that he would not consider any solution | 

(of the religious question) that meant a change | 

of régime in Mexico. . . .”” Conscience versus | 

vested interests ! 
There is a reference to Bishop Vasco de | 
Quiroga ‘‘. . . who in the middle of the six- | 
teenth century, conceived the idea of having | 
each Indian village specialize in its own handi- | 
crafts, and formed a cooperative syndicate to | 
market the results. The proceeds went into a | 
common fund, as in the famous Reductions of 

Paraguay.” A form of valid communism under | 

the auspices of religion. ! 
Father Parsons shows how the right of | 

Patronato by which the ecclesiastical power was | 

concentrated in the Crown has always led to | 

trouble and when this royal right (!) was not | 
admitted by the Church to have descended to | 
republican Mexico, the fight was on in earnest. 

The author’s book is the story of this fight. 
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Prescott, William H. HISTORY OF THE 
CONQUEST OF MEXICO. Three volumes. 
Philadelphia. F. B. Lippincott Company. 1873. 
A classic work which, however, must be 

read and checked in the light of more recent 

and accurate scholarship. | 


Redfield, Robert. TEPOTZLAN—A MEXI- 
CAN VILLAGE. A STUDY OF FOLK 
LIFE. 1949. First published in 1990. 

The basis for Oscar Lewis’s Life in a Mexican 
Village — Tepotzlén Revisited: a sympathetic 
and objective study of life in this Mexican 
pueblo. Through the material culture; the 
organization of the community; the division of 
labor; literacy and literature —the author 
traces the life of the inhabitant of this primitive 
and typical rural Mexican community. 

It would be interesting to have the chapter 
A Tepoizlecén Book of Days rewritten by a priest, 
or at least by a Catholic, as some of Redfield’s 
remarks betray his uneasiness with Catholic 
ritual. 

On the whole, however, a valuable study for 
background material on life in a primitive 
pueblo in old Mexico. 
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Redfield, Robert. A VILLAGE THAT CHOSE 
PROGRESS — CHAN KOM REVISITED. 
Chicago. The University of Chicago Press. 1950. 
A study of “progress” in a Maya settlement 

between the author’s visits in 1931 and 1950. 

Here we have a success story at its most primi- 

tive level and as the story unfolds we wonder 

whether Chan Kom would not be happier to- 
day if a good deal of our civilization had passed 
it by. The change from an agricultural settle- 
ment to the stature of a pueblo (village), with 
ensuing civic responsibilities, made it difficult 
for the people to sustain themselves on the 
land. Commerce, competition, free enterprise, 
engulf this small settlement, and the improve- 
ments of civilization bring in their train certain 
problems such as those which confronted earlier 
settlers in the United States of North America. 

When land is plentiful settlers can always 

move on as need arises, but stable communities 

face the need for careful husbandry of their 
immobile resources. 

The chapter on The Great Schism points to 
the divisive influence of Protestant missionaries 
in a land where even the pagan substrata can- 
not erase the Catholic faith. Later, Redfield 
states that the “road to the light” — to progress 
— points toward Chicago rather than toward 
Mexico City; to an Anglo-Saxon rather than 
to a Latin influence. In the case of Yucat&n, 
this Yankee direction may be the death-knell 
of many of Chan Kom’s cherished traditions. 


Ricard, Robert. LA CONQUETE SPIRITUELLE 
DU MEXIQUE. Essai sur Papostolat et les 
méthodes missionaires des Ordres Mendiants en 
Nouvelle-Espagne de 1523-24 @ 1572. Parts. 
Institute d’ Eihnologie. 1933. 

An extremely valuable study of missionary 
activities in Mexico in the sixteenth century. 
It is included in this English bibliography be- 

cause the author touches on phases of the 
spiritual life of the people in Mexico and the 

evolution of the Church in that country in a 

way seldom found in other books here listed. 

The plan of the book is logical: first, the 
‘story of the founding of the Church and the 
first contacts between paganism and Chris- 

tianity; the linguistic and geographical diffi- 
culties; the organization of the Church, the 
‘administration of the sacraments. The second 
part deals with the stabilization of the Church 
through the founding of Indian villages; prob- 
lems of agriculture and local industries. Chap- 
ter three of this second part of Ricard’s book 
is devoted to architecture. Later on we are told 
something of the question of a native clergy 
and its many problems — native vs. white 
clergy. 

The third section is devoted to conclusions 
“on such phases as the internal difficulties of 
apostolic work; the sporadic resistance of the 
natives and the remedy. Finally a closing chap- 
ter on the primitive period of evangelization 
and the religious evolution of the country. 

A copious bibliography, appendices, an in- 
dex and a map showing the location of all 
Franciscan, Dominican, and Augustinian con- 
vents of the period under study complete this 
source book on the missionary apostolate in 
Mexico. 


Reyer, Fanchin. THE FRANCISCANS CAME 
FIRST. Paterson, St Anthony Guild Press. 1951. 
A popular-style story of the lives of great mis- 
‘sionaries in Mexico — Pedro de Gante; Toribio 
de Motelinia; Martin de Valencia; Juan de 
Zumérraga, Don Vasco de Quiroga; Sebastian 


de Aparicio; Pedro de Betancourt; Antonio 
Margil de Jestis, and Junipero Serra — with a 
few portrait illustrations and an adequate 
bibliography. 


Saville, Marshall H. THE EARLIEST NO- 
TICES CONCERNING THE CONQUEST 
OF MEXICO BY CORTES IN 1519. New 
York. Museum of the American Indian — Heye 
Foundation. (Indian Notes and Monographs) 1920. 
Those curious scholars who want to go be- 

yond the more usual accounts by Cortés and 

Bernal Diaz can consult this little book. 


Schurz, William Lytle. THIS NEW WORLD. 
The Civilization of Latin America. New York. 
E. P. Dutton G Co., Inc. 1954. 

Although not directly connected with the 
subject matter treated in this issue of Lrrur- 
GicaAL Arts, this book gives valuable back- 
ground material for Latin-American countries 
and it contains interesting data concerning 
Mexico. Of particular interest are the chapters 
on The Spaniard and The Conqueror. In the sec- 
tion on the Black Legend (chapter on The 
Conqueror) the author is of the opinion that 
Las Casas violent criticisms of the excesses 
of the conquerors toward the Indian are greatly 
exaggerated. In view of Spain’s “share” in the 
slave traffic, and the consequent blackening of 
her reputation because of this traffic, it may 
not be amiss to quote the author’s remarks: 
“During one period or another, the asento, or 
monopoly for the importation of slaves to the 
Spanish colonies, was held by Genoese, Fiem- 
ings, Portuguese, Dutch, and English.” All 
these countries should share in the mea culpas! 
But the Church did much to halt this traffic 
and one of the noblest figures in the history 
of the colonial Church was the Jesuit Father 
Pedro Claver, a Talatan who labored at Carta- 
gena, to mitigate the horrors of the trade at its 
worst. As a matter of fact, Spanish opinion 
treated the slave not as a chattel to be held in 
perpetuity, but as a human being whose unfor- 
tunate condition was temporary. 

The chapter on the Church is a rather black 
one. In discussing the planning of cities by the 
Spanish conquistadores the author points to 
achievements which could form a norm for 
planners today. 

The copious notes after each chapter are a 
welcome innovation and the drawings at the 
head of each chapter brighten the text. 


Shiels, W. Eugene, SF. GONZALO DE TAPIA. 
New York. The United States Catholic Historical 
Society. 1934. 

The story of the founder of the first perma- 
nent Jesuit mission in North America (1561- 
1594). We are first given an inkling of the hard- 
ships undergone by the Jesuits prior to their 
coming to New Spain in 1572; then Tapia’s 
life as a young missioner, of the breed which 
makes history —a precursor of other famous 
names: Ribas, Kino, Salvatierra. 

The appendix on the Patronato Real is very 
important for an understanding of mission 
history. The missions, to the King, were part of 
his vast plan of action: religious and political. 
His position is summarized in the expression: 
the Patronato Real de las Indias —a dual post 
which was bound to lead to trouble. The crea- 
tion of the Congregation de Propaganda Fide, 
originated by Francis Borgia, was the eventual 
recognition of royal and political limitations. 
Recent difficulties point to the need for con- 
stant clarification. 


Simpson, Lesley Byrd. THE ENCOMIENDA IN 
NEW SPAIN, Berkeley and Los Angeles. Uni- 
versity of California Press. 1950. 

As developed in the Antilles, the encomienda 
was at first the delegation of the royal power to 
collect the tribute from, and to use the personal 
service of the King’s vassals — the Indians. 
Simpson weaves an interesting story (first 
published twenty years ago) of the ups and 
downs of the administration of this system of 
peonage, the feudal Old World conception of 
the right of the lord over his serf, and shows 
the evils of this system of colonial domination. 
That the basic reason was the teaching of the 
Catholic Faith does not lessen the evils which 
studded the administration of this encomienda. 

Las Casas emerges as the energetic, if some- 
what fanatical, exponent of the rights of the 
Indians. Long after many abuses had been 
greatly modified by humane laws, Las Casas 
continued his violent diatribes. In Simpson’s 
book Las Casas sounds like the McCarthy of 
his day. 

Throughout the story it is evident that the 
highest authorities were actuated by Christian 
motives, but every attempt to better the lot of 
the Indians met with resistance from estab- 
lished habits and prerogatives. 

When, in our day, colonialism is rapidly 
disintegrating, it is valuable to have this evi- 
dence of its development and decline in Mexico. 


Vasquez de Espinosa, Antonio. COMPENDIUM 
AND DESCRIPTION OF THE WEST 
INDIES. Translated by Charles Upson Clark. 
Washington, Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collec- 
tions. Volume 102. 1942. 

An extraordinarily vast compilation of first- 
hand material of all kinds — life, customs, etc., 
in the then known West Indies — written in 
1628 or 1629 by a Carmelite missionary who 
certainly kept his eyes and ears open. In chap- 
ters V and VI our author begins with an ac- 
count “*. . . the Condition of the Countries 
Which Had Just Passed Through the Flood, 
and How They Split Apart, and How the First 
Settlers Crossed to the Indies.” That is surely 
beginning at the beginning! 

Pages 120 to 202 are devoted to the Mexico 
of those days, including California and New 
Mexico. Beginning with Yucatan, Vasquez de 
Espinosa gives us much data concerning con- 
vents, curacies, Indians to be found in that 
Province; then on from Vera Cruz to Mexico 
City, with a wealth of detail, particularly in 
reference to the foundation of that great city. 
This part could be read along with the Letters 
of Cortéz and Bernal Diaz del Castillo’s vivid 
story. 

There are numerous references to the art of 
the Incas, Indians, and Maya; also to the work 
of Indian and Spanish artisans. The extent 
of the Carmelite’s records can be judged from 
the fact that this Compendium runs to seven 
hundred and ninety-one pages, divided into 
two thousand and fifty-nine chapters. 

The translator modestly remarks: “In the 
absence of an explanatory commentary —a 
huge task, which I hope may be undertaken 
in an edition of the Spanish text by someone 
younger and wiser than I — the index assumes 
an unusual importance.” Indeed it does! 


Zavala, Silvio. NEW VIEWPOINT ON THE 
SPANISH COLONIZATION OF AMERICA. 
Philadelphia. University of Pennsylvania Press. 


1943+ ’ d 
This work can supply us with correctives to 
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balance the at times prejudiced criteria of the 
Anglo-Saxon historian. As the author points 
out in his introduction: “What the historian 
cannot overlook is that English America, al- 
though not free from impediments such as the 
extensive development within it of Negro 
slavery, developed a civilization more in com- 
formity with the nineteenth-century idea of 
progress. In contrast with it, there emanated 
from the historical and cultural organization 
of the Spanish, Portuguese and French colonies 
of America, societies less satisfactory from the 
point of view of the progressive ideal but, in 
other respects, more mature and humane, as 
was to be expected of a deeper-rooted and more 
complex organic past.” 

The chapter on The Papal Bulls of Alexander 
VI Relative to the Indies; Indian Slavery; The 
Emancipation of the Indian Slaves, and on various 
political and economic aspects of labor prob- 
lems, are of particular interest to overcome bias 
found in so many other books. 


GENERAL 


Augur, Helen. ZAPOTEC. New York. Doubleday 

& Company, Inc. 1954. 

An enthusiastic story of the ancient Zapotec 
culture, centering on an enchanting city, 
Oaxaca, in southern Mexico. Concerning its 
claim to ancientness the author states that: 
“| . Monte Alban (near Oaxaca) will stand 
as the earliest full revelation of a great Indian 
civilization on our continent, a culture which was 
already, centuries before Christ, fully formed, 
many-sided, and noble... Six centuries 
before Christ . . . the Indians of Oaxaca had 
already worked out the calendar which was 
eventually adopted all over Middle America.” 

In the chapter The Shadow of Giants, Miss 
Augur offers the theory that the Indians of 
Zapotec culture might stem from “ . . . Mon- 
goloids who crossed over Bering Strait from 
northeast Asia during lulls in the Ice Age . . .” 

In her sparse references to the Church Miss 
Augur slips into a few errors which could easily 
have been checked, and her sweeping comment 
that: ““Because of Juarez we can telescope the 
whole colonial period into a phrase: this was 
disaster, but it passed” smacks of exaggeration, 
to say the least. Allowing for excesses, Spain 
did fuse her art and culture in Mexico whereas 
other European colonial powers remained out- 
siders in their way of life and drew great com- 
mercial benefits from the colonies they must 
now relinquish; nor can the spiritual values 
which Spain brought to Central America be 
dismissed with a generalization! 

It is when the author speaks of the people of 
Oaxaca and surrounding towns and villages — 
of their daily life, their occupations, their 
fiestas — that she is at her best. 

There are twenty-four excellent illustrations 
in this book. 


Bedford, Sybille. THE SUDDEN VIEW. New 

York. Harper and Brothers. 1953. 

A very personal kind of travel book; full of 
coy details of everyday life in Mexico but with 
occasional flashes of people and places. Part 
three, on Travels, offers a variety of informa- 
tion on aspects of the many revolutions and 
interesting sidelights on Mexican history. 


Bennett, Wendell C., and Zingg, Robert M. THE 
TARAHUMARA. AN INDIAN TRIBE OF 
NORTHERN MEXICO. Chicago. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1935. 

A compact and clear explanation of this 


tribe’s way of life — agriculture and food, cos- 
tume, lumbering and woodcraft, social environ- 
ment, law, government, etc. This region in 
northern Mexico was once served by the Jesuit 
Fathers centuries ago and is still the scene of 
their labors. The missionary’s life has been 
made difficult because of the Tarahumara In- 
dian’s reluctance to live in communities. 

Of particular interest are the chapters on 
Religion and Church Festas. 


Brenner, Anita. IDOLS BEHIND ALTARS. 

New York. Payson & Clarke, Ltd. 1929. 

This book gives the “feel” of Mexico, al- 
though the author’s religious conclusions are, at 
times, fanciful and prejudiced. Part three is of 
special interest since it gives interesting data on 
the Syndicate of painters and sculptors and 
short notices of Siqueiros, Orozco, Rivera, 
Geitia and Charlot. The illustrations are well 
chosen to enliven and explain the text. 


Calderén de la Barca, Madame. LIFE IN MEX- 
ICO during a residence of two years in that coun- 
try. Mexico. Ediciones Tolteca. 1952. 

The wife of the first minister Spain sent to 
Mexico after that country had “thrown off the 
yoke,” who was Scotch and born Ingalls — 
wrote these fifty-three letters during a stay of 
two years in Mexico. The first letter is dated 
October 27, 1839, and the last April 28, 1842. 
They were first printed in 1843, a year later, in 
Boston and London, at the insistence of the 
historian, William H. Prescott. Madame 
Calderén de la Barca was surely a charming 
and vivacious lady if we can judge from these 
letters, which now are a classic record and 
which give such a vivid account of her exciting 
and sometimes adventurous journeys. 

The temptation is great to quote profusely 
from these letters: for example, concerning the 
band music in church (Strauss waltzes); her 
descriptions of great displays of diamonds on 
the gowns of the ladies at balls — she tells how 
diamonds, to a certain class, are considered a 
necessity of life, quite as much as shoes and 
stockings, though the owners may be very poor 
in other respects; how her party was held up 
on the road from Puebla to Mexico; and then 
she calmly drifts into a recital of a fancy carni- 
val ball on arrival, etc., etc. 

And our author also has an eye for the reali- 
ties of life, as when she remarks: “‘A vast capi- 
tal is sunk in diamonds and plate in this coun- 
try, no good sign of the state of commerce.” In 
these days of comfortable plane travel Madame 
Calderén de la Barca’s account of her return 
voyage from Vera Cruz makes rather frighten- 
ing reading. 

A short review of such a book is impossible. 
Read it. 


Chase, Stuart. MEXICO. A Study of Two Amer- 
was. New York. The Macmillan Company. 1950. 
Although first published in 1931, this com- 

parative study by the well-known economist 

can be profitably read today, while making al- 
lowances for changes for the better — or the 
worse; also for the author’s predilection for 

“Russian” ideas. In view of past delinquencies 

Chase’s sneers concerning the Church can be 

understood but he is hardly a good guide for 

that aspect of life in Mexico. In his treatment 
of history our author allows his imagination 
to distort his allusions to the Spanish conquista- 
dores. After reading Chase one is well-minded 
to seek a corrective and read the letters of 
Cortés or other contemporary documents. 


As befits an economist, Chase’s comments on 
the influence of the machine, or the lack of it, |, 
in the economy of Indian Mexico are most 
interesting and illuminating. He has harsh 
words for what he terms the Yankee Invasion, |, 
but anyone who has traveled in Mexico with 
an open mind will agree with many of his 
strictures and express the hope that Mexico 
may long be spared the “‘benefit” of a certain 
type of civilization. Perhaps the most penetrat- 
ing comment is found on page 305 (chapter on 
Advice from a Parvenu Cousin). Referring to 
Humboldt’s characterization of Mexico as “a 
beggar sitting on a bag of gold,”” Chase remarks: 
‘He is wrong. Natural resources are not so 
lavish as they have been painted; human re- 
sources are far more splendid. A fairer metaphor } 
would be ‘a brown philosopher astride a white 
volcano.’ ” A distinction we can take to heart. 

There are many fine line drawings by Diego 
Rivera and a good annotated bibliography. 


* 


Clark, Marjorie Ruth. ORGANIZED LABOR IN ! 
MEXICO. Chapel Hill. The University of North 
Carolina Press. 1934. 
Much has happened in labor circles since | 

this book was written, but the author provides | 

us with a well-documented study of labor prob- 
lems in Mexico. We are told that organized la- 
bor originated even prior to the political revo- 
lution of 1910 and the first chapter is devoted — 
to the historical background of this upheaval. | 

The author is critical of the Church’s op- | 
position to any disturbance of the status quo but 
later in the narrative we find that the antics of 
the government and of the working classes in 
the 1915 period were shot through with graft _ 
and dishonesty, certainly not chargeable to the 
Church. One remark of the author might | 
clarify labor relations in Mexico: ‘‘Probably 
nowhere in the world does a greater difference _ 
exist between written law and practice than — 
in Mexico.” For instance, it was rather com- 
mon practice for a candidate for office to hold 
one opinion of the Labor Party and, when 
once in power, to hold quite another opinion. 
Does this not have a familiar ring? 

In Mexico, perhaps more than in other — 
countries, any remedy for the sad condition of 
the workers (as in the textile industries) is made 
harder to apply because of inefficiency and the 
opposition of the workers themselves to the 
introduction of technical improvements. Even 
so, if we compare the conditions in the mills 
during the Diaz régime and earlier, we are 
conscious of the improvements that have been 
made in the living conditions of at least a small 
portion of the Mexican laboring classes, par- 
ticularly in matters of daily hours. The past 
régime of twelve to fifteen hours a day, six 
days a week, is gradually being overcome. 

A bibliography, a good index, and a few 
illustrations round out this study of labor in 
Mexico. 


Clark, Sydney. ALL THE BEST IN MEXICO. 
New York. Dodd, Mead and Company. 1949. 
A chatty tourist guide to Mexico. 


Considine, Fohn 7., M. M. CALL FOR FORTY 
THOUSAND. New York. Longmans, Green & 
Company. 1946. 

Here is an account of the need for mission- 
aries in Latin America, by a Maryknoll Father 
who acted in the official capacity of Visitor 
Extraordinary for the inspection of the Mary- 
knoll missions in this part of the world. The 
chapter on Missionary Mexico is full of interest- 
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ing details and many of the persons mentioned 
by Father Considine helped the editor to 
gather material for this special issue of LrrurcI- 
CAL ARTS. 

The author’s account of his travels in Central 
and South America and in the West Indies 
should give the reader a clear idea of the needs 
of the Church in those countries. 


Covarrubias, Miguel MEXICO SOUTH — 
The Isthmus of Tehuantepec. New York. Alfred 
A. Knopf. 1946. 

While not an exhaustive study of the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec, this book does give a fairly 
comprehensive picture of the contemporary 
situation. The historical background is highly 
colored by the author’s anti-religious outlook 
and his “‘far to the left’’ political ideology. The 
archaeological descriptions are extremely in- 
teresting, bolstered as they are by fine illustra- 
tions — both photographic and the author’s 
drawings. Covarrubias color illustrations of 
the people, at work, at play, and in repose, 
are superb. 

The author’s barbs against the Church, his 
allusions to the scarcity of the clergy: “. . . a 
full-fledged Catholic priest is seldom, if ever, 
Been in them...” “. . . Sometime after 
baptism the child is taken to the priest, if there 
isone . . .” will infuriate many a reader since 
Covarrubias must know why priests are not 
everywhere today. 

The author’s ideological animus gets him 
into a dilemma when he writes of the construc- 
tion of the Tehuantepec railway. He, of course, 
like all good comrades, pays his respects to the 
“rapacity”’ of the bankers in London and New 
York, then admits that: ‘this railway, more 
than anything else, has turned the Isthmus 
into a geographic spot of world-wide commer- 
cial and strategic interest, and has linked vast 
jungles, river systems, wild mountains, and 
plains into a coherent unit of motley and dis- 
similar population with common interests and 
problems.” And nowhere in this book is there 
a hint that any of the author’s ideological col- 
leagues have been as rapacious and dishonest 
as a London or New York banker. 

Perhaps the best chapter is that which treats 
of The People: How they look, live and work. The 
bibliography will not be of much help to the 
English-speaking reader as most titles are in 
Spanish. All in all, an interesting book, and 
worth the price ($10.00) if only for the author’s 
color and black-and-white illustrations. 


Cline, Howard B. THE UNITED STATES 
AND MEXICO. Cambridge. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1952. 

This book is not a study of formal diplomatic 
relations between the two countries but rather a 
compact and lucid summary of the diverse 
elements that make our neighbor to the south 
not one but many Mexicos; of how, ever since 
prehistoric times, peoples and ideas have con- 
stantly been crossing and recrossing the real 
or artificial boundary of the two, and of how 
significant this mutual interchange has been. 
It is an attempt to explain the curious composite 
that is Mexico today. There are maps, tables, 
and a list of suggested reading. 


Cumberland, Charles C. MEXICAN REVOLU- 
TION. Genesis under Madero. Austin. University 
of Texas. 1952. 

The story of a sincere man whose efforts to 
fight for the social, political, and economic 
needs of his country were soon doomed by the 


reactionaries among selfish, wealthy land- 
owners. Although he was able to inaugurate 
many reforms he was finally overthrown — 
the prelude to the horror of the revolutionary 
period from 1913 to 1920. 

In this book, we come across characters in 
recent Mexican history who have already 
become legendary— Zapata, Huerta, Villa, 
Carranza, and others. The prejudiced con- 
servatism of the American ambassador, Henry 
Lane Wilson, and his interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of Mexico, foreshadowed the 
controls to come. 


Dunne, Peter Masten, S. 7. PIONEER BLACK 
ROBES ON THE WEST COAST. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles. University of California Press. 
1940. 

This is a volume in the series sponsored by 
Dr Herbert C. Bolton’s Round Table seminar at 
the University of California and inaugurated 
by Dr Jacobsen’s Educational Foundations of the 
Jesuits in Sixteenth-Century New Spain. 

The work of Fray Junfpero Serra and the 
California Missions is well-known; less known 
are the labors of the Jesuit Fathers, Gonzalo 
de Tapia and Martin Peréz, who began the 
Christianizing of natives in 1591, on the 
Sinaloa River in Mexico, not far from the 
mouth of the gulf of California. 

Father Dunne tells the story of these mission- 
ary undertakings, from 1591 to 1632. The ap- 
pendices, the essay on sources, the notes, the 
bibliography, and the index are all evidences 
of sound scholarship. 


Flandrau, Charles Macomb. VIVA MEXICO. 

Mexico. The Mexico Press. 1950. 

An amusing and penetrating analysis of 
Mexico at the turn of the century — first pub- 
lished in 1908. The author’s wit, sympathy, 
and gift for highly picturesque description 
make this a book for anyone who comes to 
Mexico for the first time. 

Some of Flandrau’s comments on the Church 
in Mexico of his day are severe but, on the 
whole, fair. His description of the music at 
Mass in the cathedral of Puebla is worth quot- 
ing as indicative of the author’s style: “As I 
sank upon one of the sparsely occupied benches 
‘para los sefiores,’ there were exhaled from the 
organ, somewhere behind and above me, a 
dozen or more bars of Chopin. During the 
many sartorial interims of the mass, the organ 
coquetted frequently with Chopin, as well as 
Saint-Saens, Massenet, and Gounod in some 
of his less popular but as successfully cloying 
moments — and never anywhere have I seen so 
much incense. In Puebla they may be more 
prodigal of it, or they may use a different kind. 
It, at any rate, belches out at one on fat, 
satiating clouds of pearl grey and sea blue, and 
what with Chopin and all the little grasping 
flames, the rich, deliberate, incrusted group 
about the altar, the forest of crimson pillars, 
and the surfeit of gold, I experienced one of 
these agreeable, harmless, ecclesiastical de- 
bauches that, in Mexico, where the apparatus 
of worship does not rise above the tawdry, and 
the music is almost always execrable, are 
perforce rare.” 

A good deal of this tawdriness is still to be 
seen and execrable music is still to be heard. 


Gamez, Tana de; Pastore, Arthur R. MEXICO 
AND CUBA ON YOUR OWN, New York. 
R. D. Cortina Company. 1954. 

The only trouble with guide books of this 


type, in which the author attempts to antici- 
pate every difficulty, is that they take a good 
deal of adventure out of a traveler’s possible 
“adventures.” Some may like to have all details 
settled for them before they embark on travel 
in a foreign country and this guide book will 
be helpful. 


Gordon, Wendell C. THE ECONOMY OF 
LATIN AMERICA. New York. Columbia 
University Press. 1950. 

The first chapter on Evolution of Economic 
Systems is sufficient for our purpose. Statistical 
tables and sections on such intriguing subjects 
as capital formation; portfolio investments; com- 
modity control plans, may delight the banker and 
attendant cohorts. 

In this first chapter the author gives a suc- 
cinct and clear explanation of the economy of 
pre-Conquest culture, the colonial period, the 
period of independence, the present problem. 

His remarks concerning the Church are 
straightforward. He says: ‘““Fundamentally the 
Catholic Church approaches economic prob- 
lems from a moral viewpoint. Its economic 
doctrines do not, therefore, involve economic 
laws, as laissez-faire purports to do, nor do they 
involve an attempt to describe the world as it 
actually is. Rather, they describe how the 
world should be.” Fair enough. 

A good bibliography of books and magazines 
should keep the banker busy for months to 
come. 


Greene, Graham. THE POWER AND THE 
GLORY. London, William Heineman, Lid. 1940. 
A powerful story of a priest’s calvary during 

the persecution in Mexico. Invaluable to 

understand the vagaries and inconsistencies 
of Mexican religious life. 


Greene, Graham. ANOTHER MEXICO. New 

York. The Viking Press. 1939. 

This personal impression of a small part of 
Mexico, in the spring of 1938, reads like a 
diary. The difficulty of forming conclusions 
about Mexico is evidenced by the author’s 
remark that “Time has happily proved me 
wrong in at least one of my conclusions — 
the religious apathy in Tabasco was more ap- 
parent than real. A month after my leaving 
Villahermosa, the capital, the peasants tried 
to put up an altar in a ruined church.” 


Gruening, Ernest. MEXICO AND ITS HER- 
ITAGE. New York G London. The Century 
Co. 1928. 

A book which deals largely with the revolu- 
tionary period in Mexican history. Gruening’s 
handling of ecclesiastical history encounters all 
the pitfalls of the sceptic and, while introducing 
factual evidence, the total impression is like 
that of Coulton’s history of mediaeval monas- 
ticism. A mass of facts but false conclusions. 
The author’s acceptance of a renegade priest’s 
(Thomas Gage) stories indicates his willingness 
to color his opinions and there are other 
instances of this bias in the book. Or else the 
author is naive, indeed. Altogether a story to 
be read with care — but read nevertheless. 


Gregg, Josiah. DIARY AND LETTERS: Ex- 
cursions in Mexico and California. 1647-1650. 
Norman. University of Oklahoma Press. 1944. 
Chapter V, entitled Visit to Mexico City, is 

in the form of a diary, and very interesting it is 

for local color at the time of the author’s visit. 

Gregg was a Sante Fe trader and served in the 
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Mexican war. His architectural comments are 
somewhat surprising and his views of the 
Church are prejudiced, to say the least; for 
example, for March 7, 1849, he records: “Al- 
though the churches looked pretty, they could 
not but engender painful reflections in a rea- 
soning imagination. It was easy to perceive 
here, one of the great causes for the little ad- 
vancement of the Republic; besides the time 
lost on such frequent ceremonies, and the 
amount of wealth and labor bestowed here, 
lying dormant, the myriads of wax candles 
alone, burned on this occasion, amount to a 
clever tax upon the people. .. .” 

Even so, this diary is worth reading today. 


Harding, Bertita. PHANTOM CROWN. The 
Story of Maximilian and Carlota of Mexico. 
Mexico, Ediciones Tolteca. 1953. 

Written in a witty and engaging style, this 
story reveals details of royal intrigue, of lowly 
birth bolstered by empty titles of nobility, 
which hardly prepare the reader for sympa- 
thetic attention to future misfortunes. 

Perhaps it is well that official history has 
been written to hide under a veil the medi- 
ocrity of many who passed on the stage of time; 
otherwise, intimate and revealing tales such as 
this one would destroy all illusions. 

The story of intrigues leading up to Na- 
poleon III’s brainstorm is well told, and per- 
haps it is Maximilian himself who emerges as 
the only honorable, if naive, personage. But 
the general tone of persiflage adopted by the 
author palls, and her innuendoes detract from 
the otherwise intriguing sequence of events. 
Her sometimes ribald barbs and _ half-truths 
concerning the Church will irritate many. 

The apparatus of scholarship — seventy-six 
books and pamphlets in German, English, 
Italian, Spanish, and a very readable index — 
is impressive. 


King, Rosa E,. TEMPEST OVER MEXICO. A 
Personal Chronicle. Boston. Litile, Brown and 
Company. 1935. 

A charming story of the author’s experi- 
ence in hotel management — the Bella Vista 
in Cuernavaca —an establishment comfort- 
able enough today but overshadowed by a 
more recent and luxurious hotel. Mrs. King 
tells of her encounters with revolutionary 
leaders — Huerta, Madero, Carranza, Zapata. 
Here is history in the making, and Mrs. King 
tells it well and with gusto. 


Lumholtz, Carl UNKNOWN MEXICO, A 
record of five years’ exploration among the tribes 
of the Western Sierra Madre; in the Tierra 
Caliente of Tepic and Jalisco; and among the 
Tarascos of Michoacan. Two volumes. New 
York. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1902. 

The author’s allusions to the religious life of 
these tribes explain a great deal and make 
clearer the work of missionaries and their al- 
most insurmountable difficulties. Excellent 
photographs; drawings; color illustrations of 
pottery from San Diego and Casas Grandes, 
and a map outlining the author’s extensive 
travels from Bisbee, Arizona, to Mexico City. 
Volume two contains the story of our author’s 
peregrinations, with many sidelights on all as- 
pects of life in that country — at a time when 
little was known of such life in many places. An 
appendix to this volume gives a short vocabu- 
lary from the languages of the most important 
tribes mentioned in these two volumes. Also 
many illustrations of people and places. 


Magner, James A. LATIN AMERICAN PAT- 
TERN. Cincinnati. The Crusade Castle. Second 
edition. 1945. 

A short review of peoples, events, and the life 
of the Catholic Church in Latin America. Of 
particular interest is chapter six, with short 
paragraphs on the missionary settlements 
known as Reductions and of that particular form 
of union of Church and State known as the 
patronato, from which stemmed some of the 
evils which befell the administration of the 
Church herself. 

Chapter eleven, which deals with Literature 
and Art in Hispanic America, is very sketchy. 
The study guide and suggestions for further 
discussion, which follow each chapter, make of 
this collection of short essays an easy guide for 
the hurried student who may not find time for 
more serious study. 


Magner, James A. MEN OF MEXICO. Mil- 

waukee. Bruce Publishing Company. 1942. 

As Father Magner states in his preface: 
“|. . if history is the record of men’s deeds, 
and the forms taken by society are shadows cast 
by men, then it is perhaps to the personal ele- 
ment that we must turn if we are to have a 
sympathetic understanding of the nation, and 
to its leading men if we are to read its des- 
tinies.” 

He then gives us short biographies of these 
men of destiny: Moctezuma 11; Hernando 
Cortés; Bartolomé De Las Casas; Juan de 
Zuméarraga; Don Vasco De Quiroga; Antonio 
de Mendoza; Conde de Revillagigedo; Miguel 
Hidalgo; José Maria Morelos; Augustin De 
Iturbide; Antonio Lépez De Santa Anna; 
Benito Juarez; Maximilian; Porfirio Diaz; 
Venustiano Carranza; Plutarco Elias Calles, 
and Lazaro Cardenas. And an excellent index. 

The author’s closing remarks are much to 
the point: “‘Now, perhaps, in the spirit of 
genuine autonomy and international coopera- 
tion, Mexico may be permitted to indulge in 
the luxury of guiding its own destinies, of 
building upon its magnificent cultural tradi- 
tions, of shaping its own democracy, and of 
saying its own prayers.” 

The lives of these men should help us to 
achieve such codperation and understanding 
with our neighbor to the South. 


Mecham, L. Lloyd. CHURCH AND STATE IN 
LATIN AMERICA. A History of Politico- 
Ecclesiastical Relations. Chapel Hill. The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 1934. 

Although not a church history, this book 
does go deep into the relations between the 
Church and State, particularly in Mexico, 
but also in other South American republics. 
In Mexico, the affiliation of the civil and re- 
ligious authorities, known as the royal patron- 
age of the Indies, or patronato real de las Indias 
resulted in difficulties once the Spanish régime 
ceased to be operative. After Independence a 
further point of conflict concerned the position 
of the Church in the economic sphere. 

These and other problems are dealt with by 
the author. He remarks that the basis of much 
of the opposition to “. . . the Roman Catholic 
organization — not the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, was largely political.” The age-old strug- 
gle between excesses on the part of the Church 
and of the State. 


Millan, Verna Carleton. MEXICO REBORN. 
Boston. Houghton Mifflin Company. 1939. 
The story of Mexico today by an American 


who married a Mexican doctor in New York 
and then went on to Mexico. A bit on the def 
side but interesting for a perspective view o 

events — particularly the chapter on Anarch 

in Art. 


Moats, Leone B. THUNDER IN  THEL 

VEINS. New York. The Century Co. 1932. 

A story of revolutionary days in Mexico 
of diplomats, bandits, idealists, all gathere 
together in gossip-column fashion. Interestin 
and lively tale. 


Mosk, Sanford A. INDUSTRIAL REVOLU-4 
TION IN MEXICO. Berkeley and Los Angeles. 
University of California Press. 1954. Fits 
printing 1950. } 
If we look beyond statistics and the plans} 

of those who feel that industrialization is the} 

hope of the world, this book indicates the basic; 
difference in the economics of Mexico and the} 

United States, for example. Even with a higher} 

standard of living, full-blown industrializationt 

has certain inhuman aspects which compare} 
unfavorably with the more “‘down to earth’ 
economy of Mexico. After reading Mosk’s in-! 
structive studies on Economic Policy; Organized\ 

Labor and Industrialization; Manufacturing De-' 

velopment; Capital and Credit; it is possible to} 

hope that Mexico will eventually place its} 
emphasis on economic development of the} 
human person. | 

The present major handicap lies in the} 
isolation of hundreds of small villages in Mex-: 
ico; for example, 93% of the villages had no} 
train accommodations in 1946; 92% had no} 
automobiles, and 86% had no bus or auto} 
transportation. This picture has little changed! 
since then. One phase of Mexico’s activities! 
should be zealously guarded — the handicrafts. 

It has been estimated recently that about three! 

million artisans, or roughly 15% of the total| 

population of the country, are engaged in| 
handicraft occupations. | 

Rather than revolution let us hope for al 
gradual evolution in terms of Mexican life’ 
and culture. | 


O'Shaughnessy, Edith. INTIMATE PAGES OF' 
MEXICAN HISTORY. New York. George H.. 
Doran Company. 1920. | 
The story of four Presidents of Mexico — 

Porfirio Diaz, Francisco Leén de la Barra, 

Francisco I. Madero, and Victoriano Huerta — 

told by a diplomat’s wife who knew them all 

personally. 

Alluding to outside interference, the author 
states: (in 1920) “‘The solution of Mexico’s 
problems, nevertheless, even in a world of 
covetous and desperate nations gone bankrupt, 
is possible, and, in a way, so simple that it is 
almost an anti-climax to her tragedy. Our 
own role should be largely negative, leaving 
something, after the way of wisdom, to time, 
nature, and the Mexicans.” 


Parsons, Elsie Clews. MITLA, TOWN OF 
THE SOULS, AND OTHER ZAPOTEC- 
SPEAKING PUEBLOS OF OAXACA, MEX- 
ICO. Chicago. The University of Chicago Press. 
7936. 

The story of the author’s lengthy stay in 
Mitla, which yields a mass of data ranging 
from the economic life, government, love, and 
tales, to music and the trade routes. The chap- 
ters on Religion and Shrines and Rites indicate 
the complex relationship between the old ways 
and Catholic practice. Several maps and 
illustrations. 
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Priestly, Herbert Ingram. THE MEXICAN NA- 
TION. A HISTORY. New York. The Mac- 
millan Company. 1923. 

After a reading of this history perhaps the 
best comment is still the author’s own at the 
beginning of the introduction: “Public opinion 
to the contrary notwithstanding, Mexico has a 
consumingly interesting story almost unique 
in its relationship with the primitive epoch 
_and in its significance for present and future 
world problems. The roots of her social or- 
ganization run deep into the beginnings of the 
‘indigenous culture which was centuries old 
when the white man made his advent upon 
this continent. After that epochal arrival run 
four hundred years of white domination yet 
too scantily understood but on the whole not 
discreditable in comparison with other white 
men’s domination of dependent peoples.” 

__ The story ranges from the land of New Spain 

in 1518 down to the government of Obregén in 

1917. A good bibliography. 


Quinn, Vernon. BEAUTIFUL MEXICO. Its 
Story, Legends, and Scenic Charm. New York. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 1924. 

This is a book for the reader who does not 
wish to become involved with political con- 
troversy or in mere textbook history. The 
story, as told here, emphasizes the beauty of 
Mexico’s scenery, the charming legends of the 
ancient races, and gives an idea of present-day 
Indians and their unusual and often delightful 
customs. There are thirty-nine fine photo- 
graphic illustrations. 


Rivera, Diego and Wolf, Bertrand. PORTRAIT 

OF MEXICO. New York. Covici, Friede. 1937. 

A rather rough portrayal of the Spanish 
‘Conquest of Mexico but one in which due 
credit is given to such missionaries as Las 
Casas, Pedro de Gante, Fray Moitolinia and 
Vasco de Quiroga. There are two hundred and 
forty-nine fine illustrations of Rivera’s frescoes 
and drawings. 


Robertson, Wm. Parish. A VISIT TO MEXICO. 
By the west India Islands, Yucatan and United 
States, with observations and adventures on the 
way. Two volumes. London. Published for the 
author. 1853. 

Included as a matter of record since much 
of the author’s data is included in other more 
reliable accounts. Letter XXX, in volume two, 
‘on “La Semana Santa” (1851) is interesting 
for descriptions of ecclesiastical art. 


Royer, Franchin. THE MEXICO WE FOUND. 
Milwaukee. The Bruce Publishing Company. 
1948. 

- A fascinating account of the trials and tribu- 
lations encountered by the author and her 
group in filming educational movies for the 
Catholic Film and Radio Guild. Mrs Royer 
reveals many interesting sidelights of life, not 
only of the people living in the cities, but par- 
ticularly of those living deep in the isolated 
regions of Mexico. It is the kind of story that 
will help us to understand our continental 
neighbors. 


Schlarman, Joseph H. L. MEXICO — A LAND 
OF VOLCANOES — from Cortés to Aleman. 
Milwaukee. The Bruce Publishing Company. 
Second printing, 1951. 

A well-titled book, since the author gives a 
good picture of volcanic political upheavals in 

a land full of volcanoes. The story, as told in 


short chapters, telescopes much history, divided 
into three sections — the Colonial period; In- 
dependence; and Groping toward Political and 
Social Justice. 

In many passages, and by means of inter- 
polations, the writer shows how difficult and 
misleading it can be to apply the norms of one 
age in assessing the activities of another. 

The relations between Church and State are 
placed in their true perspective and the story of 
persecutions and harassment in the past hun- 
dred years makes dismal reading but also give 
a clue to the inconsistency of the Mexican 
character whereby the public and private lives 
of individuals can be puzzling to an outsider. 

In many places the author calmly unmasks 
the falsity of commonly accepted United States 
history. The book carries more than sixty pages 
of footnotes, a bibliography, maps, and many 
illustrations — mostly portraits of statesmen 
and soldiers of fortune. 


Simpson, Eyler N. THE EFIDO. MEXICO’S 
WAY OUT. Chapel Hill. The University of 
North Carolina Press. 1937. 

The word gido is derived from the Latin 
exire, exitum — “to go out,” “the way out.” As 
originally used in Spain the term was applied 
to uncultivated lands held collectively and lo- 
cated on the outskirts (on the way out) of 
agrarian communities. In Mexico at the pres- 
ent time the word is used to refer to all types of 
land which have been restored or granted to 
agricultural communities under the land re- 
form initiated in 1915. By extension the word 
is also used to designate the communities pos- 
sessing such lands. 

In the author’s dream, a Mexico of ejidos 
and small industrial villages, will suffer neither 
from the evils of urbanism nor those of isola- 
tion; it will enjoy the advantages of machine 
production and yet not be mechanized by its 
employment. 

The author’s thesis and prejudices are evi- 
dent in the opening chapter and when he 
speaks of the Church his bias is evident, as 
when he states that the expulsion of the Jesuits 
from Mexico was to check the economic domina- 
tion of the Church. Shades of Pombal et al! 

Within the apparatus of scholarship and 
research the author rides his hobby to the hilt, 
and his thesis that the e¢jzdo is the only solution 
to Mexico’s problems leads him, in the last 
chapters, to shed his scholarly restraint, and 
he becomes a left-wing apologist. 

By his own admission Simpson’s insistence 
that the lack of roads today is a bar to develop- 
ment makes the epic of Cortés six-hundred- 
man army seem all the more extraordinary. 
His totalitarian solution to present-day prob- 
lems has a curious ring. A book to read, but 
with care. 


Simpson, Lesley Byrd. MANY MEXICOS. Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles. University of Calvfornia 
Press. 1952. 

From many points of view, this is one of the 
most interesting books on Mexico. The author 
pinpoints inaccuracies in such books as Ernest 
Gruening’s Mexico and Its Heritage, and shows 
how the tyranny of one crop, maize, caused 
many famines, which were then laid at the 
door of the Spaniards or the Church. He is 
particularly effective when dealing with the 
various ways of life of the Indian, and explains 
much that otherwise seems unexplainable. He 
is critical of the exuberance and exaggerations 
of Las Casas, and equally critical of Prescott’s 


accusations of Don Juan de Zuméarraga’s 
supposed destruction of the great Aztec library 
of Texcoco. The repetition of a falsehood does, 
at times, freeze into a permanent lie. 

On the whole, Simpson treats of all subjects, 
whether the Church, the nobility, the peasants, 
the bandits, etc., with fairness, and a clear 
picture emerges, down to the days of Pancho 
Villa and Black Jack Pershing. 


Skeaping, John. THE BIG TREE OF MEXICO. 
Bloomington. Indiana University Press. 1953. 
The story of an English artist who goes 

“native” to learn the secrets and methods of the 

potters of Coyotepec, in the Oaxaca region. 

The book takes its title from the enormous 

cypress one hundred and forty-five feet 

high with a trunk about one hundred and fifty 
feet in circumference. It is known as the big 
tree of El Tule, and stood there fourteen hun- 
dred years before Columbus _ discovered 

America. 

The author gives many interesting details of 
his daily life with his Indian friends and came 
as close to being one of them as seems possible 
for a foreigner. 

In his account of Eduardo Vasconcelos 
governorship of the state we find portions of 
that official’s proposals for a school of art of 
definite interest, if not of direct application for 
us: “I want this school to be run for the benefit 
of the people and not the staff . . . I want no 
interference with their (the Indians) ideas, nor 
do I wish alien notions foisted upon them, be 
they European, North American, or Mexican. 
These people are Indians who have hundreds 
of years of tradition behind them, and I want 
this tradition preserved ... The staff will 
act as gardeners, tending delicate flowers .. . 
If a student needs to be controlled by discipline 
and rules, it is clear that his interest is not in 
his work and that there is no place for him in 
an institution such as I visualize . . . Stu- 
dents will pay such fees as they can afford; 
those without money will be admitted free of 
charge. Nothing will be allowed to stand in the 
way of any talented person who wants to 
study at the school.” A very generous directive! 


Spell, Lota M. RESEARCH MATERIALS FOR 
THE STUDY OF LATIN AMERICA AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. Austin. 
University of Texas Press. 1954. 

Number fourteen in the Latin American 
series, this slim volume is a mine of information 
concerning history, geography, literature, re- 
ligion and philosophy, law and government, 
education, and the fine arts. 

As stated in the introduction: ‘“The purpose 
of this brochure is to trace the growth of the 
Latin American Collection and to give some 
information concerning the scope, variety, and 
location of the research material concerning 
Latin America which is available at the Uni- 
versity of Texas.” 


Spence, Lewis. MEXICO OF THE MEXICANS. 
New York. Charles Scribner's Sons. 1917. 
Spence gives us a fast-moving story of the 

Mexico of 1917; it reads like the reports of a 
trained reporter. The chapter on Religious Life 
in Mexico is out of date, but it does furnish us 
with an account of that picturesque secret 
religion of Nagualism, which was originally 
instituted by the remnant of native priests and 
sorcerers who survived the Spanish conquest, 
and which combatted and counteracted the 
effects of Christian evangelization. 
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Starr, Frederick. IN INDIAN MEXICO. A Nar- 
rative of Travel and Labor. Chicago. Forbes & 
Company. 1908. 

Many of the accounts we have of Mexico are 
based largely on life in cities and not enough 
on life in Indian country. The author’s story of 
his travels at the turn of the century, reinforced 
by photographs of people and places seldom 
found in other books, is a sympathetic and 
absorbing one. His account of his stay in 
Mérida (chapter In Maya Land) indicates the 
extent of the changes today, since hotel ac- 
commodations are now good and not too 
expensive. 


Stevenson, Robert. MUSIC IN MEXICO. New 

York. Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1952. 

In the preface it is stated: ““This book is the 
first in English devoted to the history of music 
in Mexico.” In four chapters: Early aboriginal 
music in Mexico; The transplanting of Euro- 
pean musical culture; The operatic nineteenth 
century; Fulfillment during the twentieth cen- 
tury — Stevenson outlines the development of 
an art in a country where such development 
was of a particularly fascinating nature. The 
author explodes a long held misconception 
when he alludes to the series of programs 
sponsored in 1940 by the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York and he remarks: “. . . that 
Mexican music, like painting and sculpture in 
that country, had spoken most powerfully 
when, inspired by the aboriginal, rather than 
the Hispanic, forces in Mexican cultural 
tradition.” 

It is indicative of the foresight of the early 
missionaries that their testimony bears out this 
conclusion. The book contains many examples 
of musical pieces and each chapter is followed 
by valuable notes. The bibliography and an 
index complete this survey of music in Mexico. 
The author concludes: “‘Mexico is a land with 
a dynamic, living music. But the reconstruc- 
tion of the past makes it ever clearer that 
Mexico not only now, but through the long 
sweep of our centuries, has been a country 
whose total musical contribution places her 
in the forefront of Western hemisphere re- 
publics.” 


Tannenbaum, Frank. MEXICO. The Struggle for 
Peace and Bread. New York. Alfred A. Knopf. 
1931. 

A good, basic book to help in understanding 
the manifold problems which confront the 
Mexican, particularly since the last revolution- 
ary decades. The author is generally fair in his 
estimations of the Church’s réle in Mexico 
since the days of the conquistadores. He rightly 
alludes to and criticizes the action of the 
Knights of Columbus in interfering with local 
affairs in their opposition to the Constitution 
of 1917. The duality in the Mexican’s Revolu- 
tion’s avowed purpose is well explained: the 
championship of the worker is only half the 
story and, as usual in practical politics, the other 
half of the story was to increase the power of 
the State through union organization. 

Tannenbaum makes an excellent point 
when he states that the campaign for literacy 
in Mexico must be on a rural level and not 
merely the tricklings of university leavings; he 
also remarks that this rural education program 
has demonstrated that there is no innate dif- 
ferential in basic abilities between the Indian 
and the city dweller. The struggle is now be- 
tween those who live in a modern world and 
those who live in a primitive world. A question 


of emphasis. The author presents a rational 
and sensible approach to these many problems. 


Toor, Frances. A TREASURY OF MEXICAN 
FOLKWAYS. New York. Crown Publishers. 
1947: , 

The author has long lived in Mexico and has 
met many artists whose work she has made 
known in the USA. This book is a monumental 
collection of data on the customs, myths, folk- 
lore, traditions, beliefs, fiestas, music, dances, 
and songs of the Mexican people. We find here 
the usual comparisons between the sacrifices 
of slaves by the Aztecs and the loss of life 
through modern warfare, Miss Toor is particu- 
larly partial to Las Casas; her knowledge of 
the Catholic faith is somewhat inadequate and 
some of her comments are wide. of the mark. 
As there have been changes in the religious 
life of the Mexican people, a corrective will be 
found inseveral articles in this issue of LITURGICAL 
Arts — particularly those written by Father 
Lee and by Adé de Béthune. The illustrations, 
in color, black and white, and photographs, are 
numerous and greatly enhance the value of the 
text. The notes, bibliography, glossary, and in- 
dex round out a study of Mexican folkways 
which can give a prospective traveller a good 
idea of the wealth of a culture which makes 
Mexico such a fascinating country to study 
and to visit. 


Toor, Frances. NEW GUIDE TO MEXICO. 
New York. Crown Publishers. Third printing. 
1954- 

A handy, pocket-size guide book — with 
maps and many illustrations. The data offered 
here is of the more solid kind with less in- 
sistence on the tidbits to be found in such books 
as Mexico and Cuba — on Your Own. 

Even though this guide was reprinted in 
1954, there are a few changes that could have 
been noted: for example, in Tepotzl4n, the 
author states there are no hotels, but the 
tourist will now find a fine hotel, with beauti- 
fully appointed rooms and bath, the Posada del 
Tepozteco, managed by Larry Brookwell; and 
for Taxco, mention could be made of Casa 
Humboldt, where a limited number of small, 
comfortable rooms is available. 


Toussaint, Manuel. MEXICO TODAY: 
THOUGHT AND EXPRESSION. Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social 
Sczences. Philadelphia. March, 1940. 

This entire number (volume 208) of these 
Annals is devoted to Mexico. It contains one 
of the few articles printed in English by the 
distinguished professor of the history of Mexi- 
can art at the National University of Mexico. 
In this essay, Toussaint tells of the distinctive 
national traits, personal characteristics, phi- 
losophy, and the theatre, history and current 
events, plastic and graphic arts, architecture, 
etc. It is interesting to have this Mexican 
scholar state: “. . . but we must insist that it 
is utterly false to say that the Indians and 
their culture were completely destroyed by 
the Spaniards. Indian traits are manifest in a 
multitude of works of art from the beginning of 
the colonial period; and although it may seem 
paradoxical, the Indian took a more active 
part in the life of Mexico in colonial times than 
he did after he became independent.” That 
takes care of the fanatic for whom all works of 
colonial Spanish Mexico are anathema. The 
great art of that period reflects a wise inter- 
pretation of local talent. 


Waugh, Evelyn. ROBBERY UNDER LAW: TH. 
MEXICAN OBJECT-LESSON, Londo 
Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 1939. 

A breezy, ironical story of the author’ 
journey, in which he hops from a discussion a 
tourists to the oil industry, with a bow to a 
good neighbor policy and the relations betweer 
Mexico and the United States. Waugh’s dis 
cussion of religious problems is of great interes 
and fundamental. He rightly says: “It is no 
land or oil or race or political organization bu, 
religion which is the single, essential questios 
of the nation . . .” a fact often overlooked bj 
many writers. 

Of particular interest is the chapter entitle¢ 
The Straight Fight, in which Waugh challenge: 
the biased and inaccurate reporting of writert 
like Ernest Gruening and T. Philip Terry on 
matters dealing with religion in Mexico. 


Whetten, Nathan L. RURAL MEXICO. Chicagot 
The University of Chicago Press. Published 194é 
— second impression 1954. 

An exhaustive work on the many problemi 
that confront Mexican authorities in education 
and the betterment of living conditions of the 
people. 

Mexico’s single greatest handicap is itt 
geography, and much of rural Mexico is iso} 
lated from the general life of the nation. As in 
the past, many land-holding problems are the 
result of greed and force, and it may be thai 
only through revolution can come an equitable 
solution of this vexing problem. Even so} 
human nature being what it is, some of the 
events described have a familiar ring, remind! 
ing us of the FHA scandals in the United 
States. 

Throughout his work the author covers all 
phases of rural Mexico, and his documentation 
is impressive. In the chapter on Religion and thé 
Rural Church, however, he shows how “out; 
siders” can unwillingly give wrong impressions; 
due to ignorance or otherwise, as when he 
alludes to the wealth of the Church or when he 
refers to a villager who may wish to “hire a 
special mass” at an annual fiesta. These au- 
thors seldom attribute the lack of priests to the 
persecution of the Church or to Article 27 of 
the Constitution, which stifles many of the 
normal activities necessary for the well-being 
and proper functioning of the Church in any 
country. 

The chapters on land-holding, redistribu- 
tion of land, collective farming, standards and 
levels of living (housing, diet, and clothing), 
health and mortality, education and the rural 
schools, explain a good deal. The chapter on 
the Sinarquista movement will interest many 
readers of LirurcicaL ARTs. 

As to be expected in a scholarly book, we 
have exhaustive statistical tables, appendices 
— (one on Article 27 of the Political Constitu- 
tion of the United Mexican States, as revised 
to April 1, 1947); a bibliography; and excellent 
and clear illustrations. 


And, finally, for the sake of the record, we 
mention THE MEMOIRS OF THE SEMINARY OF 
MONTEZUMA, being the writings and documents 
of the Most Reverend John Mark Gannon, 
woven into a continuous story by Monsignor 
John M. Powers, director of the department of 
Charities of the diocese of Erie, Pennsylvania. 
This seminary, on USA soil, assured the con- 
tinuation of the Mexican clergy during the diffi- 
cult times of persecution below the border. 
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Saint Francis of Assisi window designed and 
executed by Bernard O. Gruenke 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


DECORATIONS 


ADRIAN HAMERS CO. 


Liturgical arts and crafts 
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MOSAICS ALTARS 


149 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Gilles Beaugrand 
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846 de L’Epee Avenue, Montreal 8, P.Q., Canada 
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of Reliable Manufacturers and Craftsmen 


BOOKS 


P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
The Guild Book Shop, 117 East 57 Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
The Liturgical Press, St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota. 


BRONZE WORK 


Brom’s Studios, Netherlands (Utrecht, Drift 15). Designers, 
craftsmen, art-metalworkers, altar builders since 1856. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC 
McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 45 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


DECORATORS 
Liskowiak Studios of Ecclesiastical Art, 1604 North 48 Street, 
Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin. 


Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. Designers, 
Decorators and Craftsmen. 


Robert Robbins, 1755 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


DESIGNERS 


Adrian Hamers Co., 149 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Designers and craftsmen of church interiors since 1887. Precious 
metals, enamels, mosaic, glass, ceramics, vestments. 


GREGORIAN CHANT TEXTBOOKS 


The Catholic Education Press, 620 Michigan Ave., N.E., 
Washington, D. C. Publishers of Justine Ward Revised Music 
Books, Grades !|—6 and Music Charts, First, Second and Third 
Year. 


SILVERSMITHS 


Brom’s Studios, Netherlands (Utrecht, Drift 15). Designers and 
craftsmen of sacred vessels and all liturgical metalwork since 
1856. 


Arthur Nevill Kirk, 166 West Lincoln Avenue, Birmingham, 
Michigan. Designer and craftsman in precious metals, jewels 
and enamels. 


Gilles Beaugrand, Inc., 846 De L’Epée Street, Montreal, P. Q., 
Canada. Designer and craftsman of sacred vessels. 


Louis Féron, 139 West 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 


STAINED GLASS 
Charles J. Connick Associates, 9 Harcourt Street, Boston 16, 
Massachusetts 
Cummings Studios (Harold W. Cummings), 475 Francisco 
Street, San Francisco 11, California. 
T. C. Esser Co., 3107 West Galena Street, Milwaukee 8, Wis- 
consin. 
Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boulevard, Saint Louis, 
Missouri 
Adrian Hamers Company, 149 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Conrad Pickel Studio, Route 4, Box 790, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
Henry Lee Willet, 3900 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsy]- 
vania. 


STATUES 
The Guild Book Shop, 117 East 57 Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
Carl Moser Co., 11 East 47 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


VESTMENTS 
Bernard Brocklehurst. Weaving shop. Vestment fabrics and 
woven orphreys. Llanarth Court, Raglan, Mon. England. 
Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, Nyack, N. Y. 
The Holy Rood Guild, Saint Joseph’s Abbey, Spencer, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Liv] LILURGICAL AR Te 
1V 


Dignity is given to this 
small chapel sanctuary 
by the scale of the altar 
and reredos, contrast- 
ing color areas and 
planned simplicity. 


HAMILTON COUNTY MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
The Rev. Sister Marie Victoria, Superior * Kaiser, Neal & Reid, Archts. 


RAM B u § Cc a 40 WEST 13th STREET, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


HERE IS AN OPPORTUNITY! 


These friends would like to receive Liturgical Arts regularly but... 
Your gift of a year’s (or more) subscription would be deeply appreciated—$5.00 a year, $12.00 


for three years 


The Reverend G. L. Sequeira, S.J., Saint Joseph’s Interdiocesan Seminary, P.O. Box 3, 
Mangalore 2, South India: 
‘,.. could you secure a subscription for us. We are trying against heavy odds to build up an 
up-to-date library. It will take us long even though our seminary has been in existence for seventy- 


six years.” 


The Reverend S. Noronha, S.J., De Nobili College, Poona 6, India: 
“A magazine like Liturgical Arts could, by furnishing the background of broad principles and a 
familiarity with parallel achievements in other lands, prove invaluable to our builders, especially 


during the early pioneer years.” 


The Reverend H. Kruse, S.J., Librarian, Tokyo Catholic Seminary, Tokyo, Nerima-ku, Shakuiii, 
Sekimachi 2: 
“Liturgical Arts would be extremely useful because of its many interesting and informative articles 


on religious arts throughout the Church Universal.” 


CHARLES DONAGH MAGINNIS 1867-1955 


altar. The statuettes and other figures which dot the uprights 


Marble high altar and bronze baldachino in Saint Patrick's 
Dedicated May 13, 1942 by His Eminence, Francis Cardinal 
Spellman. This baldachino produces a dramatic focus for the 


Cathedral, New York City. Maginnis and Walsh, architects. 


éche are the work of the sculp- 


and the upper portions and fl 


ty 


The scale drawing of the baldachino was executed by Eu- 
gene F. Kennedy, Jr, under the direct supervision of Mr 


tor, John Angel. 


Maginnis. 


